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TRAVELS 


OF 

ANACHARSIS. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Convmaliorts on the Grecian Music. 

I WENT one da.y to see Philotimus, in a sinaJI house 
he had without the walls of Athens, on the little hill 
of the Cynosarges, at tlic distance of three stadia 
from the gate of Mehta. Its situation was delightful. 
On every side the eye reposed on rich and various 
landscapes. Besides a view of the different parts of 
the city and its environs, the prospect extended be- 
yond them as far as the mountains of Salamis, 
Corinth, and even of Arcadia." 

We went into a little garden cultivated by Philo- 
timus himself, and which furnished him with plenty 
of fruit and vegetables : its sole ornament consisted in 
a grove of plane-trees, in the midst of which stood an 
altar dedicated to the Muses. It is always with pain, 
said Philotimus with a sigh, that I tear myself from 

“ Stuart, Antiquities of Athens, p. 9, 

VOL. III. B 
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this retirement. I will superintend the education of 
the son of Apollodorus, since I have promised it ; but 
it is the last time I will sacrifice my liberty. Seeing 
me express astonishment at this language, he added : 
The Athenians no longer stand in need of instruction. 
They arc so accomplished ! Alas ! w'hat can be said 
to people who daily lay it down as a principle that 
one pleasurable sensation is preferable to all the truths 
of morality ? 

The house seemed to be furnished with no less 
taste than modesty. In a cabinet we found lyres, 
flutes, and instruments of various kinds, some of which 
have ceased to be in use.’ Several shelves were filled 
with books relative to music. 1 desired Philotimus 
to point out those proper to teach me the principles 
of that science. There are none to be found, replied 
he ; we have only an inconsiderable number of super- 
ficial works on the enharmonic genus,’' and a greater 
number on the preference to be given, in education, 
to certain kinds of music.” No author has hitherto 
undertaken methodically to investigate and explain 
the whole of the science. 

I then expressed so earnest a desire that he w'ould 
endeavour to give me at least some idea of tlie sub- 
ject, that he coniplicd with my wishes. 

T'JKST CONVJiRSATION. 

On the Technical Part of 3Iusic, 

You may judge, said Philotimus, of our taste for 

* Ariatot. de Rep. lib. 8. c. 6. ^ Aristot. Harm. Elem. lib. 1. 

p. et 4 ; *lib# 2. p. 36. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 8. c, 7. 
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music, by tiic great variety of senses in which we 
employ the word. We ap[)ly tlie term indifferently 
to melody, measure, poetry, dancing, gesticulation, 
the union of all the sciences, and the knowledge of 
almost every art. Nor is this all: the spirit of system 
and combination, which for near two centuries has 
introduced itself among us, and im[)elled us to search 
every u'herc for affinities, has suggested, that even the 
motions of the heavenly bodies," and the operations of 
the mind,'' are subjected to the laws of harmony. 

But, not to dwell on \vhat is foreign to the subject, 
our business at present is with music properly so 
called, the elements of which I shall endeavour to 
explain to you, if you will promise to support without 
impatience the tiresome details into which I must 
enter., I promised, and he continued his discourse 
as follows : 

In music, we distinguish sounds, intervals, con- 
cords, genera, modes, rhythmus, mutations, and melo- 
pocia.‘ I'he two latter articles relating only to 
composition, 1 shall say nothing of tliem, but treat 
succinctly of the others. 

The sounds we utter in sjieaking and singing, 
though formed by the same organs, produce different 
effects. Docs this difference arise, as some pretend,* 
from the circumstance of the voice proceeding in 
singing by more distinct intervals, resting longer on a 

• Plin. lib. 2. c. 22. Censoriii. c, 13, kc, ** Plut. tie Mus. 
t. ii. p. 1147. Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 308. Euclid. Introd. 
Harm. p. 1. Aristid. Qiiintil. de Mus. lib. 1. p. 9. ^ Aristox. 

lib. 1. p. 8. Euclid. Introd. Harm. p. 2. 
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syllable, and being more frequently suspended by 
marked pauses? 

Each space or transition of the voice might be 
divided into an infinity of parts; but the organ of 
hearing, though susceptible of a great variety of sensa- 
tions, is less delicate than that of speech, and is only 
capable of discerning a certain number of intervals/* 
How are these to be dctei'inined ; The Pythagoreans 
have recourse to calculations ; musicians to the judg- 
ment of the ear/ 

Philotiinus now took a monochord or ruler/ on 
which w'as stretched a line fastened at both ends to 
two immoveable bridges. We slid a third bridge 
under the string, and stopping it at ditferent divisions 
tiaced out on the rule, 1 readily perceived that the 
respective portions jHoduced sounds sharper tlnin the 
whole string; that the half gave die diapason or 
octave, three-fourths sounded a fourth, and two-thirds 
a fifth. Y ou see, added Fhilotimus, that the sound 
of the w^hole string is to tiie sound of its parts as the 
length of the whole is to that of these same parts, and 
that accordingly the octave is in the proportion of 2 
to 1, or of 1 to^; tlie fourth in tliat of 4 to :3, and 
the fifth in that of S to 2. 

The most simple divisions of the monochord 
liave given us the interveds most agreeable to the 
ear. If we suppose the whole string to sound 

• Aristox. lib. 2. p. 53. ^Aristox. lib. 2. p. 32. Meibom, 
ibid. Plut. de Mus. p. 1144. Aristid, Quintil. Boeth.de 
Mus. lib. 4. c. 4. p. 1443. 
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I shall express them thus : 70, yi, a fourth ; E, 
/?, a fifth ; Ey E, an octave. 

To have the double octave, it is only necessary to 
divide the numerical expression of tlie octave, which 
is 4:, by and wc shall have He showed me like- 
wise that the fourth of the whole stririg sounded the 
double octave. 

After teacliing me the tnanner of producing the 
fourth from the fourth, and the tifih from the fifth, 
I asked him how he determined the [)roportion of the 
tone. That is done, said he, by taking tlic ditrercnce 
between the fifth and the fourth, between B and yl 
now the foui'th, that is to say the fraction is to the 
fifth or fraction -i as f) is to 8. 

In fine, added Philotimus, it is proved, by a sc- 
ries of operations, that the semitone or interval, foj' 
instance, fronijB to F, is in the proportion of 256 to 
£ 43 / 

llelow the semitone we make use of thirds and 
fourths of a tone,^ but wdthout being able to fix their 
relations, or veutuidng to flatter ourselves that we can 
attain a rigorous precision. I grant even that it is 
difficult for the most practised ear to discriminate 
tliem.' 

I asked Philotimus whether, disregarding these al- 
most imperceptible sounds he could successively pro- 
duce from a monocliord all those of a determinate 

* To make myself understood, I am obliged to employ the 
letters made use of in our gamut. Instead of £, the Greeks 
would have said either the hypate or the mese, or the hypate of 
the meses, Aristox. Elem. Harm. lib. 1. p. 21. ‘ Theon. 

Smyrn. p. 102. ^ Aristox. lib. 2. p, 46. ^ Aristox, lib. 1. 

p. 19. 
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quantity, and which form the scale of the musical sys- 
tem. To effect that, said he, would require a string 
of an immoderate length ; but we may supply that de- 
ficiency by calculation. Let us suppose one divided 
into 81,0- equal parts,'" and which sounds J3* 

The ratio of the semitone, as, for example, that of 
B to C being suj)|)Oscd as 256' to 243, we shall find 
that 256 is to 8102, as 243 is to 7776, which last 
number consequently should give us the C, 

The ratio of the tone being, as we have said, as 9 
to 8, it is evident that, by subtracting the Oth of 
7776, there will remain 6012 for D. 

By continuing the same operation on the remain- 
ing numbers, cither with respect to the tones or se- 
mitones, we shall easily carry our scale far beyond the 
reach both of the voice and instruments, and as high 
as the fifth octave of B, whence we set out. It will 
be given us by 2.56, and the following C by 243 ; and 
we shall thus have the proportion of the semitone, 
which I had only hypothetically assumed. 

Philotimus worked all these calculations as he 
went on ; and when he had finished them. Hence it 
follows, said he, that in this long scale the tones and 
semitones are all j)erfectly equal ; you will find likewise 
that the intervals of the same nature are perfectly just : 
that the tone and a half, or minor third, for instance, 
is always in the proportion of 32 to 27 ; the ditone, 
or major third, in that of 8 1 to 64." 

But, said 1 to him, how is this to be ascertained 

"■ Euclid, p. ,'57, Aristid. Quintil. lib. 3. p. 116. * See 

note 1. at the end of the volume. “ Roussier, Mus. des Anc. 
p. 197 et 249. 
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in practice ? Beside long habit, answered he, we some- 
times employ by-way of greater accuracy, the combi- 
nation of fourths and fifths, obtained by means of one 
or more monochords." The dill’eretice between the 
fourth and the fifth having furnished me the tone, if 
if I wish to procure the major third below any given 
tone, as A, I ascend to the fourth D, then descend to 
the fifth G, rise again to the fourth C, and again 
sinking to the fifth, I have F, the major third below A. 

Intervals are consonant or dissonant,*’ In the first 
class we rank the fourth, the fifth the octave, the ele- 
venth, the twelfth, and the double octave ; but tlic 
latter ate only re[)etitions of the former. — The other in- 
tervals, known by the name of dissonant, have been 
gradually introduced into melody. 

The octave is the most pleasing, because it is the 
most natural consonance.'' This is the concord pro- 
duced by the voice of children when mingled with that 
of men.'^ It is produced likewise by the twanging of 
a string, the sound in dying away giving its own oc- 
tave.* 

Philotimus wishing to prove tliat the chords of the 
fourths and fifths* were not less conformable to nature, 
•showed me on his monochord, that in a continued 
declamation, as well as in familiar conversation, the 
voice more frequently expresses these intervals than 
Others. 

^ Aristox. lib. S. p. 55. ’’ Id. ibid. p. 44. Euclid. Introd. 

Harm. p. 8. ' Aristot. Problem, t. ii. p. 766. ' Id. Probl. 

39. p. 768, • Id. Probl. 84 et 38. ' Nicom. p. 16. Dionys. 

Halicarn. de Compos, sect. 11. 
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I only glide over them, said I, in passing from one 
tone to another ; but, in singing, ^re. the sounds 
that produce a- concord never heard ttt the same 
time ? 

Singing, answered he, is but a succession of sounds. 
Voices always sing either in unison or in octaves, 
ivhich are distinguishable from unisons only, because 
they are more pleasing to the ear." — As for the other 
intervals, the ear only judges of their proportion, ,J^y 
a comparison of the sound which has just ceased to 
strike it with that which occupies it at the moment.* 
It is only in concerts, where the voice is accompanied 
by instruments, that we are able to distinguish dif- 
ferent and simultaneous sounds ; for to correct the 
simplicity of song, the lyre and flute sometimes throw 
in touches and variations by which distinct parts re- 
sult from the main subject; but they soon return from 
these deviations, not to offend the astonished ear too 
long with such licentiousness.^ 

You have determined, said I, the proportions of 
intervals : I guess the use to which they are applied in 
melody ; but I sluaild wish to know what order you 
assign them on instruments. Cast your eyes, said he, 
on that letrachord ; you \vill there see in what man- 
ner intervals are distributed in our scale, and learn 
the system of our music. The four strings of this 
cithara are so disposed, that the two extremes, which 
are always fixed, produce in ascending the fourth, 

Aristot. Probl. 39. p. 763. * Aristox. lib.' 1. p, 39. 

Plat, de Leg. lib. 7. p. 912. Aristot. Probl. 39. p. 763. Mem. 
de TAcad. des Belles Lettres, t. iii. p. 119, 
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E, AJ‘ The two middle strings, called moveable 
ones, ^ from . ^n}|tting of different degrees of tension, 
constitute three genera of harmony, the diatonic, the 
chromatic, and the enharmonic. 

In the diatonic genus the four strings proceed by 
a semitone and two tones, E F, Cr A ,■ in the chro- 
matic, by two semitones and a minor third, E, F, F 
sharp, A ; in the enharmonic, by two quarter tones 
and a major third, E, E quarter tone, F, A. 

As the moveable strings arc susceptible of more 
or less tension, and may consequently produce greater 
or less intervals, from hence results another species of 
diatoniic, which admits the three quarter and five 
fjuartcr tones, and two other species of chromatic, in 
one of which the tone, by dint of divisions, resolves 
itself, if I may so speak, into particles.* As for the 
enharmonic, I have seen it sometimes practised in my 
youth according to proportions, which varied in eacli 
sjiecies of harmony but it now seems to me deter- 
minate ; accordingly we will adhere to the method I 
have appointed out to you, and which notwithstand- 
ing tlie criticisms of some musicians, is that most ge- 
nerally adopted.' 

To extend our system of music, it was deemed 
sufiicient to multiply the tetrachords ; but these 
additions were made gradually. The art encoun- 
tered obstacles in laws that prescribed bounds to it, 
and in ignorance that impeded its advancemtint. 
Every where new experiments were tried. — In some 

* Aristox. lib. 1. p. 22. Euclid, p. 6. * Id. ibid. p. 21. 

*’ Aristid. Quintil. lib. t. p. 21. ' Aristox. ibid. p. 22 et 2.S. 
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countries strings were added to the lyre ; in others 
they were taken away.'* At length the he[)tachord 
appeared, and for some time engaged general atten- 
tion. It is this seven-stringed lyre. — The four first 
strings give us the ancient tetrachord, E, F, G, A ; 
over this is a second, A, li flat, D. M’hich pro- 
ceeds by the same intervals, and the lowest string of 
which is tlie same with the highest of the former. 
These two tetrachords are called coiijimcts, from be- 
ing united by the mean term A, which is equally"!^ 
moved fioni its two extremities by tlie interval of a 
fourth, A, F, in descending, and A, D in ascending.* 

At length, Teipander the musician, who lived 
about three huntired years ago, took away the fifth 
string, the B flat, and, substituting a new one a tone 
higher, obtained this series of sounds, E, F, G, A, C, 
D E, the extremes of which sounds the octave.' 
This second heptachord not giving two complete te- 
trachords, Pythagoras, according to some,' or Lycaon 
of Samos according to others,*' corrected its im- 
perfection, by inserting an eighth string a tone 
above A. 

Philotimus now took up an eight-stringeil cithara. 
There, said he, is the octachord resulting from the 
additional eighth string. It is composed of two tetra- 
chords, but diyuiKis, that is to say, the one separated 
from the other, E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E. In the 
first heptachord, E, F, G, A, B flat, C, D, all the 

Plut. tie Mus. t. ii. p. 1144. • Eras tod, ap. Aristox. lib. 

1. p. 5. ^ Aristot. Frobl. 7..et 32. t. iv. p. 763. ^ Nicoin. 

Harmon. Man. lib. 1. p. 9. ** Boetli. de Mus, lib. 1. c. 20. 
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homologous strings sounded the fourth, E A FB flat, 
G C, A D. In the octachord they give the fifth, E B, 
■FC, GD, A E> 

The octave vras now called harmony, because it 
comprised the fourth and fifth, that is to say, all the 
concords;'' and as these intervals more freijuently 
occur in the octachord than in other instruments, the 
eight-stringed lyre was, and still is, (esteemed the most 
perfect system for the diatonic genus, and hence it is 
lliat Pythagoras,' his disciples, and the other philoso- 
phers of our day,™ coniine the theory of music within 
the limits of an octave, or two tctrachords. 

After various attempts to increase the number of 
strings," a third tetrachord was added below the first," 
and the cndecachord ivas produced, composed of 
eleven strings,’’ which gave this series of sounds, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E. -Other musicians begin 
to apply four, nay even as many as live, telrachords 
to their lyres.* 

Philotimus next shewed me some citharas better 
calculated to execute certain airs than to form the 
model of a system. Such was the inagadis sometimes 
made use of by Anacreon it was composed of twenty 
strings, w hich were reducible to ten, because each of 


'Nicom. Man. lib. 1. p. 14. Id. ibid. p. 17 . | Plut. 

de Mus. t. ii. p. 1143. ^ Philol. ap. Nicom. p. 17- .4.ristot. 

Probl. 19. t. ii. p. 7(>3. Id. ap. Plut. de Mus. p. 1139. "Plut. 
in Agid. t. i. 799- Suid in Tjp.o9, &c. " Nicom. lib. i. p. 21. 

'' Plut. de Mus. p. 11.36. Pausan. lib. 3. p. 237. Mem. de 
I'Acad. des Bell. Lcttr. t. xiii. p. 241. * See Note II. at the 

end of the volume. ‘‘ Anacr. ap Athen. lib. 14. p. 634. 
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them was accompanied by its octave.- Such aj^aia 

was the epigonium, invented by Epigonus of Am- 
bracia^ the first who struck the strings with his fingers' 
instead of making use of a bow/ As far as I ('an 
recollect, his forty strings, which for the same reason 
were in fact but twenty, presented only a triple hepta- 
chord, cai)able of being applied to the three genera, 
or to three difterent modes. 

IIa\e you ascertained, said I, the number of tones 
and semitones, greivc or aeut(‘, within tlie compass of 
tile voice and instruments? The voice in general, said 
he, can only einlaace two octaves and a lifth. Instru- 
ments have a more extensive compass.* We have 
flutes tliat reach beyond the third octave, (ienerally 
s[)caLing, the changes daily introduced in our musical 
system will not allow us to fix the number ot sounds 
employed in it. The two middle strings of each 
tetrachord being cajiable of different degrees of ten- 
sion, proilucc, as some pretend, according to the 
difference of the three genera and their species, die 
three-fourths, the third, the fourth, and otlier minuter 
subdivisions of the tone. Thus in each tetrachord 
the second string gives four species of C or and the 
third six sjiccies of Z) or G.* They w^ould produce, 
as I may say, an infinity of sounds, were we to attend 
to the licence musicians allow'^ themselves, who, to 
vary their harmony, brace or relax the moveable 
strings of the instrument at pleasure, and express 

^ Poll. lib. 4. c. 9 , § 59. Athen. lib. 4. p. lS3.j * Aristox. 
lib. 1. p. 20. Euclid, p. 15. ‘ Aristox. lib. 2, p. 51. 
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shades of sounds, the exact value of which it is irn- 

" y, ^ 

possible for the ear to ascertain/' 

The diversity of modes also produces new soinuls. 
Raise or let down tlie strings of a lyre a tone or 
semitone, and you pass into another mode. The 
nations which, in remote ages, ciihivated music, dif- 
fered respecting the fundamental lone of the tetra- 
-chord, as we see some ncighhouring nations still begin 
to reckon the days of their months from different 
points of tinu’.^ 'J'he Dorians executed the same air 
a to]ie lower .than the Plirygians ; and the latter a 
tone still lower than the I.ydians. Hence the deno- 
mination of the Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian modes. 
In th<' iirst, tlic lowest string of the tetrachord is JE, 
in tlie second ALsliarp, in the third Cr sharp. Other 
modes have l)een afterwards added to the former ; all 
of them have more than once varied with respect to 
fonn.^ We see new ones spring up“ in proportion as 
the system extends itself, or music experiences vicissi- 
tudes ; and as, in time of a revolution it is difficult 
for the citizens to retain their respective ranks in the 
state, the musicians are endeavouring to bring the 
Phrygian and Lydian modes, which have always been 
separated by the interval of a whole tone," nearer to 
each other by a quarter tone. 

Endless questions are perpetually started respect- 
ing the position, order, and number of tlie other 
inodes. I wave many particulars, which would be 

Afistox. lib. 2. p. 48 et 49. *Id. ib.ul. p. 37. ^ Id. 

lib. 1. p. 33. * Pint, de Mus. p. 1136. ^ Aristox. lib. 2. 

p. 37. 
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equally tiresome to us both. The opinion which 
begins to be the prevailing one admits thirteen modes,*' 
at the distance of a semitone from each other, ranged 
in the following order, and Ircginning with the hypo- 
dorian, w hich is the gi'avcst. 


Hypodorian, 

B. 

Hypophrygian grave, 

a 

Hypophrygian acute, 

C sharp. 

Ilypolydian grave, 

D. 

Hypolydian acute, 

I) sharp. 

Dorian, 

E. 

Ionian, 

F. 

Phrygian, 

F sharp. 

Eolian, or Lydian, grave, 

Cj. 

Lydian grave, 

G sharp. 

Mixolydian acute, 

A. 

Mixolydian acute. 

A sharp. 

Hypermixolydian, 

B. 


All these modes have a peculiar character, which 
they receive not so much from the principal tone as 
from the species of poetry and measure, and the 
modulations and musical variations, annexed to them, 
which distinguish them as essentially as the difference 
of the proportions and ornaments denote the various 
orders of architecture. 

The voice may pass from one mode or genus to 
another; but as it is impossible to make these transi- 
tions on instruments bored or strung only for certain 
genera or modes, musicians have recourse to two 
methods. Sometimes they have several citharas or 

^ Aristox. Euclid, p. 19. Aristid. Quintil. lib. 1. p. 
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lluics at liand, in order to substitute one immediately 
for the other.*" But more frequently they stretch all 
the strings requisite for the various genera and modes'*^ 
upon one lyre.‘‘ Not long since a musician fixed on 
the three faces of a moveable tripod, tlirce lyres, one 
strung for the Dorian, another for the Phrygian, and 
the third for the l.ydian mode. On the slightest 
touch the tripod turned upon its axis, and enabled the 
performer to avail himself of the three modes, with 
the utmost facility, and without interruption. This 
instrument, wlych was much atimired, sunk into ob- 
livion after the death of the inventoj*.® 

The tctrachords are distinguisiicd b}" names rela- 
tive to their position in the musical scale; and the 
strings by names relative to their position in each 
telrachord. Tlie gravest of all, the 7i, is called the 
hypatCy or principal one ; that Avhich follows in as- 
cending, the parhypate^ or that next to the principal 
one. 

I must interrupt you, said I, to ask whether you 
have no shorter expressions for singing an air without 
words. Four vowels, answered he, the c sliort, e 
long,,^and o long, preceded by tne consonant express 
the four sounds of each tetrachord,^ except when the 
first of these monosyllables is retrenched on meeting 
with a sound common to two tctrachords. I will 

® Arlsticl. Quintil. de Mus. lib. 2. p. 91. ^ Plato says, that 

by banishing the greater part of the iiioiles, the lyre will have 
fewer strings. The strings then were multiplied according to 
the number of the modes. ** Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. p. 399. 
• Athen. lib. 14. p. 637- ^ Aristid. Quintil. lib. 2. p. 94. 
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explain myself. If I wish to sol fa the series of 
sounds given l)y the two first tetracllferdsi C, 

F, G, I shall say, te^ ta, teCy iOy lay tecy to, and 
so on. 

I have sometimes, said I, seen written music ; 
but could never make out any thing but letters hori- 
zontally traced on tlie same line, corresponding with 
the syllables of the words standing below, some whole 
or mutilated, and others jdaced in different directions. 
Notes, replied he, were absolutely necessary for us, 
and we have chosen letters, a great number of which 
arc requisite on account *of the diversity of modes : to 
these letters we have given different positions and 
forms. — This manner of notation is simple but de- 
fective. Attention has not been paid to appropriate 
a letter to each sound of the voice, and each string of 
the lyre. Hence it happens that the same character, 
being common to strings belonging to different tetra- 
chords, can never specify their various degrees of 
elevation, and that the notes of the diatonic genus are 
the same with those of the chromatic and enharmonic.^ 
More will, no doubt, one day be added ; but so great 
a number will be then necessary,^* as to be a burthen, 
it may be, to the memory of beginners.* 

Philotimus, as he said this, traced out on his 
tablets an air which I knew by rote. After examin- 
ing it, I observed to him that these signs might in- 
deed suffice to guide my voice in expressing the 

^ Aristot. lib. 2. p. 40. ** Alyp. Introd. p. 3. Gaudent. 

p. 25. Bacch. p. 3. Aristid. Quintil. p. 26. * See Note III. 

at the end’ q||he volume. 
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sounds, but not to reguliite the titne it might employ 
in their expr^^ibn# That, said he, is determined by 
’the long and shbft syllables which compose the words, 
and by tlie rhythm which constitutes one of the most 
essential parts of music and poetry. 

Rhythm is in general a successive motion, subject 
to certain proportions.' We may perceive it in the 
flight of a bird, in the pulsations of the arteries, in 
the steps of a dancer, in the periods of a discourse. 
In poetry it is the relative duration of the moments 
emplov^ed in pronouncing the syllables of a verse, and 
ill music the relative duration of the sounds which 
enter into the composition of an air. 

In the origin of music, its rhythm was exactly 
formed on the model of tiiat of poetry. You kno^^' 
that in our language every syllable is sliojt or long. 
One instant is necessary to pronounce a short syllable, 
two to articulate a long one. From the union of 
several long arid short syllables the foot is formed ; 
and from the union of feet the rut asure of tlie verse. 
Each foot has a movement, a riiythm, divided into 
two times, one for the sinking of the hand or other 
instrument that by an equable motion denotes the 
time, and the other for its rising. 

Homer, and the poets of liis time, commonly em- 
ployed the heroic verse, consisting of six feet, each of 
ihem containing two long syllables, or a long one 
followed by two short ones. Thus four syllabic 

* Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. v. p, 1.52. Plat de Le^;, 
lib. 3. t. ii. p, 6d4, 

VOL. •ill. 
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instants constitute the duration of a foot, and loin 
and twenty of these instants fonri- ti Verse. 

It was then discovered that the measure of this 
verse was regulated by too uniform a movement ; that 
it excluded scverul sonorous and expressive words, 
from the impossibility of subjecting tliein to its 
rhythm, and that in order to introduce others it was 
necessary to make them rest upon an adjoining word. 
Attempts were consequently made to introduce some 
new rhythms into poetry.‘‘ Tlie number of these has 
been since considerably increased by Archilochas, 
Alcieus, Sappho, and other poets. They arc non 
classed under three principal species. 

In the first, the risinsT of the hand in marking the 
time is equal to the sinking; It is the measure of two 
equal times. In the second, tlic duration of tlic 
rising is double that of the sinking, and is the measure 
of two unequal, or of three equal limes. In the third, 
the rising is to the sinking as 3 to 2 ; that is to say, 
supposing the notes equal, there must be 3 for one 
time, and 2 for the other. — -There is a fourth species, 
in which the proportion of time is as 3 to 4, hut that 
is seldom used. 

Besides this variety in the spec.ies, a still greater 
difference occurs from the number of syllables appro- 
priated to each measure of a rhythm. Thus in the 
first species, tlie two equal divisions of the time of 
each foot may be each composed of a syllabic instant, 
or of a short syllable ; but they may likewise consist 


Aristot. de Poet. t. ii. p. 654, 
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of two, four, six, and even eight syllabic instants, 
which sonaetimefcgives for tlie whole measure a com- 
hination of long and short syllables, equivalent to six- 
teen syllabic instants. In the second species this 
combination may he formed of eighteen of these in- 
stants ; and in the third, one of the times may contain 
from three to fifteen short ones, and the other from 
one to ten short ones, or their equivalents ; so that 
the whole measure, comprising twenty-five syllabic 
instants, exceeds by one of these instants the extent 
of the epic verse, and may contain as many as 
eighteen long or short syllables. 

If to the vai>-ty whim'll this more or less rapid 
transition of syllabic instants introduces into the 
iliythm, you add that which arises from tlie inter- 
mingling of (he difl'erent rhythms, as well as that 
dictated by the taste of the musician, when, according 
to the character of the passions which it is his object 
to express, he accelerates or retards the measure, yet 
without altering the proportions, you will conclude 
that our ear must In a concert be perpetually acted on 
by sudden moveinent‘, which at once excite its atten- 
tion and astonishment. 

■ Tlie ibyiliiii r;. ma' kcu Oy lines placed at the top 
of a piece of aius.c, md the coryphicus signifies it to 
the dancers and musicians uttentivc to his siestures, 
from the most eknated part of the orchestra.' I have 
observed, said I, that the leaders of choruses beat 
lime someliiues with the hand, and sometimes with 


‘ Aristot. Probl. t. ii. ». 7.70. 
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the foot.™ I have even seen some of them witli san- 
dals armed with iron ; and must dfwh that these noisy 
pcrcxissions interrupted nay attention and my pleasure. 
Philotimus smiled and continued. 

Plato compares poetry without music to a face 
deprived of its beauty by having lost the bloom of 
youth.’' I should compare music vidthout rhythm to 
regular features destitute of feeling and expression. 
By the aid of rhythm it is that music excites in us the 
emotions we experience. In this part of his art the 
musician, as I may say, has only the merit of choice, 
for all rhythms possess distinct and inherent pro- 
perties. Let the trumpet sound with redoubled 
blasts a lively impetuous rhythm, you will imagine 
you hear the .shouts of tlie combatants and the victors, 
and be reminded of our martial songs and warlike 
dances. Let .several voices transmit to your ear a 
succession of sounds in a slow and pleasing progres- 
sion, and you will be soothed in meditation : if their 
.songs contain the [uaises of the gods, you will feel 
yourself disposed to the awe and veneration inspired 
by their presence ; and this is the effect produced by 
the rhythm of the hymns and dances at our religious 
ceremonies. 

The character of the rhythm is so determinate, 
that the transposition of a syllable suffices to change 
it. We often admit into versification two feet, the 
iambic and the trochaic, both composed of a long 

Mem. (ie I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. v. p, 160. 

Rep. lib, 10. t.ii. p. 600. 


" Plat, de 
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and short syllable, with this difference, that the iam- 
bic begins with % short, and the trochaic w ith a long 
one. The latter is adapted to the ponderousness of a 
rustic dance, the other to the vivacity of an aiiimated 
dialogue.*" As the iambic seems to redouble, and the 
trochaic to lose its ardour at every step, satiric authors 
attack their enemies with the former, whilst dramatic 
writers often employ the latter in their choruses of 
aged men on the stage. ^ 

There is not a movement in nature, or in our 
passions, but what meets, in the various species of 
rhythms, with other movements which correspond 
with it, and become its image. These affinities 
are so immutable, that an air loses all its beauty 
when its time is imperfectly observed, and the 
mind is disappointed at not receiving the periodical 
succession of the sensations it expects at stated inter- 
vals. Accordingly the directors of our theatres and 
festivals are iudelatigable in exercising the performers 
to whom they confide their fame. I am persuaded 
even that music is in a great measure indebted for its 
success to the beauty of execution, and especially ^o 
tlie scrupulous attention with which the choruses*^ ob- 
serve the time that is given them. 

But, added Philotiinus, it is time to conclude this 
conversation : we will resume it to-morrow if you 
think proper ; I will call upon you before I wait on 
Apollodorus. 


• Aristot. de Poet. c. 4. Id. de Rhetor, lib. 3. c. S. ** Aris- 

toph. in Acharn. v. 2o3. Schol. ibid. ** Aristot, de Rep. 
,hb. 8. t. ii. p. 465. ’’ Aristot. Probl. 22. p. 765. 
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SECOND CONVERSATION. 

On the Moral Part of Music, 

Tile next morning I rose at the hour when the in- 
liabitants of the country bring their provisions to the 
market, and the citizens begin to disperse themselves 
tumultuously in the streets.’ The sky was calm and 
serene, a delicious coolness penetrated my ravished 
senses : the east sparkled with fire, and the whole 
earth appeared to pant after the presence of that lu- 
minary by which it seems to be daily renovated. En- 
chanted with this spectacle, I did not perceive the ar- 
rival of Philotimus. I have surprised you, said he, 
in a sort of ecstasy. I have never ceased to experi- 
ence it, answered I, since my arrival in Greece : the 
extreme purity of the air w’e breathe, and the lively 
colours which adorn every object I behold, seem to 
expand iny soul and open it to new sensations. 
This led us to a conversation on the influence of 
climate.* Philotimus attributed to this cause the 
astonishing sensibility of the Greeks ; a sensibi- 
iTty, said he, which is an inexhaustible source 
of pleasure and of error, and seems to increase 
among that people from day to day. I thought, 
on the contrary, replied I, that it was beginning to di- 
minish. If I am mistaken, tell me then why music 
no longer effects the same prodigies which were here- 
tofore attributed to it. 

Because, answered he, it formerly was of a ruder 

• Aristoph. in Eccles. v. 978. ' Hippocr. de Acr. p. 55. &c. 

Vlut. in 'Lim. t. iii. p. 24. 
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nature, and nations were then in their infancy. 
Should a voice, accopipanied by some instrument, 
address itself even in a very simple melody, subject 
however to certain rules, to men who could only testify 
Uteir pleasure by tumultuous exclamations, you rvould 
soon see them transported with delight, and express 
their admiration by the most violent hyperboles. This 
is what the Greeks experienced before the Trojan w ar. 
Amphion animated by his songs the workmen who 
built the fortress of Thebes (as has been since done 
during the rebuilding of the w’alls of Messina) 
and fame reported that the w'alls of Thebes sprang up 
at the sound of bis lyre. Orpheus drew from his a 
small number of pleasing sounds, and it was said that 
tigers laid aside their ferocity, and crouched at his 
feet. 

I shall say nothing of those remote ages, replied 
I ; l)ut have we not heard that the Lacedaemonians, 
when divided among themselves, were suddenly re- 
conciled by the harrponious modulations of Terpan- 
der that the Athenians were incited by the songs of 
Solon to invade and recover the isle of Salamis, in Se- 
iiance of a decree which condemned the orator to 

i) 

death who should dare even to propose the conquest 
of that island that the manners* of the Arcadians 
were civilized by music and numberless other stories 
of the same kind which cannot have escaped your in- 
quiries ? 

“Pausan. lib. 4. c. 27- ’ Flat. «le Mus. t. ii. p. H46. 

Diod. Sic. Fragm. t. ii. p. 639 . ’ Plut. in Solon, t. i. p. 82. 

* Polyb. lib. 4. p. 289. Athen. lib. 14. p. 626. 
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I am sufficiently acquainted with them, said iic, 
to assure you that the marvellous disappears when we 
consider them properly.* Terpander and Solon owed 
their successes to p)oetry rather than to music, and 
perhaps still less to poetry than to peculiar circum- 
stances. The Lacedasmonians must have begun to 
be weary of their divisions, when they consented to 
listen to Terpander. As for the revocation of the 
decree obtained by Solon, that never can astonish any 
man acquainted with Athenian levity. 

The instance of the Arcadians is more striking. 
That peo|)le had contracted in a rigorous climate and 
amidst severe labours, a ferocity that rendered them 
wretched. Their first legislators perceived the im- 
pression produced on their minds by music, and 
deemed them capable of hap|>iness, since they were 
possessed of sensibility. Their children were taught 
to celebrate tl>e gods and heroes of the country. Fes- 
tivals, public sacrifices, solemn processions, and dances 
of boys and girls, were instituted ; and the.se institu- 
tions, which still subsist, insensibly connected toge- 
ther this rude people. They became mild, humane, 
beneficent. But w hat a variety of causes contributed 
to this revolution ! Poetry, song, dance, assemblies, 
festivals, and games, all of which, by the attraction of 
pleasure, w'ere calculated to inspire them with a taste 
for the arts, and the spirit of social life. 

Such were nearly the effects to be expected from 
music while in strict union wfith poetry ; and grave 
and decent as that art, it w'as employed only to pre- 

" Mcin. tie rAciicl. des Bell, Lett. t. v. p. 133. 
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serve integrity of manners. But since it has made so 
rapid a progress^ it has forfeited the noble privilege 
of instructing men, and rendering them better. It is 
not the first time, said I, that I have heard these coin- 
plaints, but I have more frequently seen them treated 
as chimerical. Some sigh over the corruption of 
music, other.s rejoice in its perfection. You have still 
some partizans of the ancient, but a greater number 
of the modern music. Legislators formerly consi- 
dered it as an essential branch of education f at pre- 
sent, philosophers hardly look upon it in any other 
light than as an innocent amusement." How happens 
it that an art which has such influence on our minds, 
should be less useful as it becomes more pleasing ? 

You will comprehend that, perhaps, answered he, 
if you compare the ancient music with that wiiich has 
been introduced almost in our days. Simple in its 
origin, afterw'ards more rich and varied, it successively 
animated the verses of Hesiod, Homer, Archilocus, 
Terpander, Simonides, and Piiular. Inseparable as 
it w'as from poetry, it borrowed all its charms, or 
rather embellished it w ith its own ; for all its ambi- 
tion W'as to lend new graces to its companion. 

There is but one expression which can render an 
image or a sentiment in all its force. This expression 
excites emotions in us the more lively as it alone 
compels our hearts to listen to the voice of nature. 
Whence is it tiiat the wretched so easily discover 
the secret of moving our compassion and exciting the 

't’im. Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 104. ' Aristot. lie Rep. lib. 

S. c. 3. ii. p. 4.‘>1, 
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tenderest feelings in our souls, but because their ac- 
cents and their wailings form the appropriate language 
of affliction? — In vocal music, simple expression is 
the kind of intonation suited to every word and verse/ 
Now, the ancient poets, w'ho were at once musicians, 
philosophers, and legislators, obliged to distribute in 
their verses the species of tune of which those verses 
were capable, never lost sight of this principle. 
Words, melody, rhythm, the three powerful agents 
employed by music in imitation,* confided to the same 
hand, so directed their efforts, that all equally con- 
curred in producing unity of expression. 

They were early acquainted with the diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic genera ; and to each genus 
assigned the species of poetry the best adapted to it.* 
They employed our three principal modes, and ap- 
plied them in preference to the three kinds of subjects 
they were almost constantly obliged to treat. W as a 
warlike nation to be animated to combat, or enter- 
tained with the recital of its exploits, the Doric har- 
mony lent them its force and majesty.* Was it ne- 
cessary to lay before them great examples of calamity 
and suffering, in order to instruct them in the science 
of misfortune, elegies and plaintive songs borrowed the 
piercing and pathetic tones of Lydian harmony To 
inspire them with awe and gratitude towards the gods, 

^ Tartin. Tra$l^ .4^ Mus. p. 141. ® Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. 

p. 398. Aristot. Poet. cap. 1. t. ii. p. 652. Aristid. Quintil. 
lib. p. 6. ^Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1142. Mem. de I’Acad. 
des Bell. Lettr. t. xv. p. 37^2. « Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. page 

399. Plut. ibid. p. 1186 et 1137. ** Plut. ibid. p. 1136. 
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the Phrygian notes'* were appropriated to the sacred 
hymns/ 

The greater part of these hymns called Nomi, that 
is to say, laws or models/ were generally divided into 
several parts, but containing only one action. As 
they were meant more especially to mark the immu- 
table character of the particular deity to whom the 
homage was addressed, they were made subject to 
rules, from which they scarcely ever departed.* 

The air, rigorously subservient to the w’ords, was 
accompanied and sustained by the kind of instrument 
best calculated to express them. This instrument 
was sounded in unison with the voice;” and when 
dancing accompanied the song, that also faithfully 
painted to the eye the sentiment or image transmitted 
by the latter to the ear. 

The lyre expressed but a small number of sounds, 
and singing afforded but very little variety. The sim- 
plicity of the means employed by music secured the 
triumph of poetry; and poetry, more philosophical 
and more instructive than history, inasmuch as it 
selects sublimer models," delineated great characters, 
and held out illustrious lessons cf courage, prudence, 
and honour. Philotimus here interrupted his discourse, 
to let me hear some passages of this ancient music, 
and especially some airs of a poet named Olympus, 
who lived about nine centuries ago. They turn only 

* See note IV. at the end of the volume. * Plat, de Rep. 
ibid. Chonic. Par. ** Poll. lib. 4. c. 9. § 66. Mem. de I'Acad. 
des Bell. Lettr. t. x. p. 218. * Plut. de Mus. t. ii. page 113;^. 

Flat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. page TOO. ® Plut. ibid, page 1141 . 
Aristo\. de Poet. c. 9. Batt. ibid, p, 248, 
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on a small number of chords,” added he, yet in some 
respects our modern composers must despair to equal 
them.* 

The art continued to make a progress ; it acquir- 
ed additional modes and rhythms, and the lyre was 
enriched with new strings. But the poets long re- 
jected these novelties, or at least used them with 
moderation, always attached to their ancient principles, 
and extremely attentive, above all, not to deviate from 
that decency and dignity’’ which characterized the 
ancient music. 

Of these two qualities, so essential to the tine arts 
when their effects are not limited to the pleasures of 
the senses, the first is indispensable to order, the second 
to beauty. It is decency or fitness which establishes 
a just proportion between the style and the subject ; 
which gives its true colour, tone, and movement, to 
each object, each idea, and each passion,^ which con- 
sequently rejects all unreasonable beauties as defects ; 
and is careful to prevent ornaments fortuitously scat- 
tered from injuring the main interest. As dignity is 
inseparable from elevation of sentiment and ideas, the 
poet who bears the impression of it in his soul does 
not give way to servile imitations.'' His conceptions 
are lofty, and his language that of a mediator, whose 
office it is to converse with the gods and to instruct 
men.* 

“ Pint, dc Mus. t. ii. p. 1137. * See note V. at the end of 

the volume. ’’ Plut, de Mus. t. ii. p. 1140. Athen. lib. 14. 
p. 631. I Dionys. Halic. de Struct. Orat. sect. 20. 'Plat, 
de Rep. lib. ?. t. ii. p. 395, &c. ‘ Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1140. 
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Such was the double function of which the first 
poets were so zealous to acquit themselves as they 
ought. Their hymns inspired piety, their poems the 
thirst of glory, their elegies patience and firmness 
under misfortune. Examples as well as precepts were 
easily imprinted on the memory by simple airs of a 
noble and expressive c|iaracter ; and the youtli, ear ly 
accustomed to repeat them, imbibed w ith pleasure the 
love of every duty, and the idea of true beauty. 

It seems to me, however, said I to Philotimus, 
that so austere a music was but ill calculated to excite 
the passions. Do you think then, replied he, smiling, 
that the passions of the Gr eeks were not of themselves 
sufficiently active ? They were naturally high spirited 
and of delicate sensibility ; by giving them too strong 
enrotions, there was a risk of impelling their vices and 
virtues to exce.ss. It was accor'dingly one of the pro- 
found views of their legislators to make music serve 
as an instrument to moderate their ardour in the pur- 
suit of pleasure or in the heat of victory. Why have 
they admitted, from the remotest ages, the practice of 
singing the gods and heroes at banquets, but for the 
purpose of preventing the excess of wine,‘ the more 
fatal in those days, as men were more prone to vio- 
lence? Why do the Lacedaemonian generals distri- 
bute among their troops a certain number of flute 
players, and make them march against the enemy to 
the sound of that instrument, rather than to the noisy 
clangor of the trumpet? Is it not to stay the iin- 


' Plut. tie Mus. jj. 1 146. Athen. Hb. 14. p. 627. 
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petuous courage of the Spartan youth, and oblige them 
to keep their ranks?" 

Be not astonished, therefore, tliat even before the 
birtii of philosophy the most civiliEcd states should have 
watched with so much care to prevent the introduc- 
tion of innovations into their pure and simple music,* 
and that in later times, the wisest men, convinced of 
the necessity of calming rather than of exciting our 
passions, should have acknowledged that music, under 
the guidance of philosophy, is one of the sublimest 
gifts of Heaven, and one of the noblest inventions of 
man/ 

At present it is subservient only to our pleasures. 
Y ou must have perceived that towards the end of its 
reign it was verging towards corruption, from acquir- 
ing new embellishments. Polymnestes, by bracing or 
letting down at pleasure the strings of the lyre, had 
introduced notes before unknown.* Some musicians 
employed themselves in composing for the flute airs 
unaccompanied with words soon after contests w'ere 
seen at the Pythian games, in which nothing but the 
sound of instruments was heard / at length the poets, 
and above all the authors of that bold and turbulent 
poetry known by the name of dithyrambics, tortured 


" Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 70. Aul. Gel. lib. 1. c. 11. Aristot. ap. 
eund. ibid. Plut de tom. ii. p. 4.58. Polyb. lib. 4. p. 289. 
A then. lib. 1^. 17- Id. lib. 14. p. 627. * Plut. de Mus. 

p. 1146. y Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 104. Plat, de Rep. 
lib. 3. t. ii. p. 410. Diotogen. ap. Stob. p. ^51. * Plut.de Mus. 

p. 1141. Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xv. p. 518. » Plut. 

ibid. p. 1134 et 1141. ^ Pauian. lib. 10. p. 813.* Mem. de 

I’Acad. t. %^\i, p. 444. 
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at once language, melody, and rhythm, to adapt them 
to their ridiculous enthusiasm.' The ancient taste, 
nevertheless, still predominated. Pindar, Pratinas, 
Lamprus, and other celebrated Lyric poets, upheld it 
in its decline.'^ The former flourished at the time of 
the expedition of Xerxes, about one hundred and 
twenty years ago. He lived long enough to witness 
the revolution prepared by the innovations of his pre- 
decessors, and favoured by the sjiirit of independence 
we had acquired by our victories over the Persians. 
Put what most accelerated this revolution, was the un- 
governable passion that suddenly possessed the nation 
for instrumental music and dithyrambic poetry. The 
former taught us to dispense with words ; the latter to 
overlay them with a load of foreign ornaments. 

Music, till then subjected to poetry,' shook off tJie 
yoke with the audacity of a revolted slave. Musicians 
no longer attempted to signalize themselves but by 
supposed improvements. The more they multiplied 
the resources of the art, the more did they deviate 
from nature.' The lyre and cithara produced a greater 
variety of sounds. The properties of genera, modes, 
voices, and instruments, were confounded. Airs for- 
merly appropriated to different species of poetry were 
indiscriminately applied to each in particular.* Chords 
before unknown, unusual modulations, and vocal in- 
flections, often devoid of harmony, were introduced 

' Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 700. Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. 
V. ,333. *' Pint. ibid. p. 1 143. ' Prat, ap. Atlien. lib. 14. 

p. C17. 'Turtin. Tral^t. di Miis. p. 148. < Plat, de Leg. 

lib. .3. t, jj. p. 700. 
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every day.^ The fundairienlal and essential law ot 
rhythtn was openly violated, and the same syllable as- 
signed to several sounds* — an extravagance wliich 
should be as offensive in music as it certainly Mould 
be in declamation. 

At the sight of so many rapid changes, Anaxilas 
said, not long ago, in one of his comedies, that music 
like Lybia, produced every year some new monster.*' 

Tlie principal authors of these innovations were of 
the last century, or are still living ; as if it m ere the 
fate of music to lose its inllucncc over manners at the 
very period in which we talk the most of philosopliy 
and morals. IVIany of theua possessed great under- 
standing and eminent abilities.* I sludl name Mela- 
nippides, (JInesias, Phrynis,’*‘ Polyidus," so celebrated 
for his tragedy of Ii)higenia, and 1 'imotheus of AJiletus, 
wlio practised every species of poetry, and still enjoys 
his glory in a vciy advanced age. He, above all, lais 
done the most iiijury to the ancient music. At first 
he was checked by the fear of’ appearing an in- 
novator.” He began by intenningling ancient airs 
in his early compositions, to elude the vigilance of the 
magistrates, and not too precipitately to shock the 
reigning taste; but soon emboldened by success, he 
entirely thrcM^ off all restraint. 

Besides the licentiousness I have mentioned, mu- 
sicians, not yet satisfied with novelties, are endeavour- 

*' riicrecr. ap. Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1141. i Aristoph. in 
Ran. V. 1349, 1390. Schol. ibid. ^ Athen. lib. 14. p. 6'23. 

I Plat, de Leg', lib. 3. t. ii. p. TOO. “ Pherecr. ap. Plut. de^ 
Mus. t. ii. p. 1141. “ Aristot. de Poet, c, 16. t. ii. p. 664. 

• Plut. de Mus. t. ill p. 1132. 
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ing to draw new sounds fronts the tetrachord. Some 
labour to introduce a succession of quarter tones in 
airs;'’ they weary the strings, redouble the exertions 
of their bow, and apply the ear in order to surprise 
some passing shade of sound which they consider as 
the smallest commensurate interval.*’ The same ex- 
periment confirms others in a diametrically opposite 
opinion. Great difference of opinion prevails re- 
specting the nature of sound,*" the consonances to be 
made use of,’ the forms introduced into music, and 
the talents and works of the leaders of each party. 
Epigonus, Erastocles,* Pythagoras of Zacynthus, 
Agenor of Mytilcne, Antigenides, Dorion, and Timo- 
theus,“ have pupils who are daily engaged in fierce 
contention, and are agreed only in the sovereign con- 
tempt they entertain for ancient music, which they 
treat as superannuated.* 

Do you know who have most contributed to in- 
spire us with this contempt ? The lonians,’* that people 
who were unable to defend their liberty against the 
Persians, and who, in a fertile country and under the 
finest sky in the world,* console themselves for the loss 
of freedom in the bosom of the arts and luxury Their 
light and brilliant music, decked out with all the graces, 
partakes at the same time of the congenial softness 
peculiar to that happy climate.* We had some dif- 

•’ Aristox. Harm. Eletn. lib. 2. p. 63. i Plat. <Ie Rep. liji). 7. 
t, ii. page 531. '.Aristox. lib. 1. p. 3. * Id. lib. 2. p. 3b*. 

* Id. lib. J. p. 5. * Plut. de. Mus. p. IISS, &c. * Id. ibid, 

p. 1135. ^ Aristid. Quiiitil. lib. 1. p. 37. * Ilerodot. Kb. 1. 

c- 142. * Plut. in.Lyc..t. i. p. 41. Lucian. Harm. t. i. p 851. 

Mem. d^’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xiii. p. 208. 
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ficulty tQ accustom ours^ves to its accents. Timotheus, 
one of those lonians I have mentipned, was at first 
hissed on our stage; but £uHpi4^> who knew the 
gmius of his nation, foretold feai he would soon be- 
come the favourite of the public ; and the event has 
justified his prediction." Elated yrith ^s success, he 
visited the Lacedaemonians with fall eleven-stringed 
cithara, and his effeminate airs. They had already 
twice repressed the audacity of modem musicians : * 
nay even at this day in the pieces offered for the com- 
petition, they require the modulation to be executed 
on. a seven-stringed instrument, and to turn only on 
one or two modes.*' What then was their surprise at 
the chords of Timotheus I What was his astonishment 
at reading a decree issued by the kings and ephori ! 
He was accused of having wounded the majesty of the 
ancient music, and en^^eavoured to corrupt the Spar- 
tan youth by the indecency, the variety, and effeminacy 
of his performances. He was ordered to retrench 
four strings from his lyre, with this observation ; that 
such an example ought for ever to put an ood to 
noivdities which encroach on severity of manners.* It 
deserves to be remarked tliat this decree passed about 
the time that the Lacedaemonians gained (hat 
heated victory at ^gos-Pdtamos, whicli rendered th^ 
mas^a of Atliens. 

Among ust artisans and hirelings decide on the 

Pint, in Senb &c. t, ii. p. 795. • Atben. p. 62&. Pint, 

in Agid. t. i. p. 799. Id; in Lacon. Inatit. p. S38. '* Pint, de 

litts. U. p. 1 142. ‘ BoStb. de Mus. lib. 1. c. 1. Not. Bul- 

liald. in Tbeon. Smyrn. p. 295. 
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fate of music ; they All the thieutfe, attend at musioal 
competitions, and constitute themselves sovereign 
judges of taste. These men requiring shocks rather 
than emotions, the bolder, the more highly coloured, 
and more violent the music is, the more does it excite 
their transports.*^ In vain have philosophers ex- 
claimed,** that to adopt such innovations was to shake 
the foundations of the state ; in vain have dramatic 
writers aimed a thousand satyrical strokes against 
those who strove to introduce them.'* As they cannot 
issue decrees in- favour of the ancient music, the 
charms of its enemy have ultimately carried all before 
them. The fate cf both has been similar to that of 
virtue and voluptuousness whenever they become the 
object of a struggle. 

Tell me frankly, said I to Philotimus, whether you 
have not occasionally been led away by the general 
seduction ? Very often, replied he : I allow that 
modem music is superior to the ancient for its rich- 
ness and its beauties ; but I maintain that it has no 
moral ot^ect. In the productions of the ancients I 
esteem the poet who makes me love my duty. I 
admire in motlern compositions the musician who 
gives me pleasure. And do you not think, said I 
witli warmth, that we should judge of music by the 
pleasure it alfords us ?‘ 

No, doubtless, replied he, if that pleasure be in- 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 8. p. 458 et 459. » Plat, de Rep. 

lib. 4. t. ii. p. 4^J4. * See note VI. at the end of the volume. 

Aristoph. in Nub. v. 965 5 in Ran.'v. 13S9. Schol ibid. Prat, 
ap, Athen. lib. 14. p. 617. Pherecr. ap. Plut. de Mus. t. ii. 
p. 1141.^ • Plat, de Leg', lib. S. t. ii. p. 668. 
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jurious, and takes place of others less lively, but of 
more utility. You are young, and stand in need of 
strong and frequent emotions yet as you would blush 
to resign yourself to them if not consistent with good 
order, it is evident that you ought to submit both your 
pleasures and pains to the examination of reason, 
before you erect them into the standard of your judg- 
ment and conduct. 

I shall take upon me to lay down the following 
principle. An object is only worthy of our regard 
when, besides the beauties that embellish it in our 
eyes, it contains in itself some real utility and goodness.' 
Thus we see that Nature, M'ho wishes to conduct 
us to her ends by the allurement of pleasure, and who 
never limited the sublimity of her views to merely pro- 
curing us agreeable sensations, has infused into the 
food necessary for our nourishment a flavour that at- 
tracts us, and a virtue requsite to the conversation of 
our species. Here pleasure is a first effect, and be- 
comes a means of connecting the cause to a second 
effect more noble than the former. It may so happen 
that the nutriment being equally salutary, and the 
pleasure equally lively, the ultimate effect may still be 
hurtful : in fine, if certain aliments, calculated to please 
thO palate, produced neither good nor evil, the plea- 
sure' would be transient and unproductive. Hence it 
results, that it is less by the first effect than by- the 
second, that we should decide whether our pleasures 
be useful, dangertm^ or indifferent. 

Let us apply this principle. Imitation, which is the 

“ Flat. Leg. lib. 2. t. ii. p.. 664-. ' Id. ibid. 667. 
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object of the arts, affects us variously : such is its first 
effect. There sometimes exists a second more essen- 
tial, and frequently^unknown to the spectator, and 
even to the artist ; it modifies the soul,'*' so as insen- 
sibly lo bend it to habits which beautify or deform it. 
If you have never reflected on the prodigious power of 
imitation, consider with what energy two of our senses, 
sight and hearing, transmit into our souls the impres- 
sions they receive ; with what facility a child sur- 
rounded by slaves copies their discourse and gestures, 
and appropriate^; to itself their inclinations and vul- 
garity-“ 

Though painting is far from possessing the same 
power as reality, it is not the less true that its repre- 
sentations are scenes at which I am present, and 
its images examples presented to rny view. Spec- 
tators in general seek only for fidelity of imitation, 
and the charm of a momentary sensation in a pic- 
ture; but philosophers often discover in it, through 
the enchantment of the art, the seeds of a latent poi- 
son. According to them, it should seem as if our 
virtues were either so pure or feeble, that the slightest 
breath of contagion is sufficient to tarnish or destroy 
them. Thus whilst they permit young men to con- 
template at leisure the pictures of Dionysius, they 
exhort them not to dwell on the paintings of Pauson, 
but frequently to recur to those of Polygnotus.® ^he 
first has painted men such as we behold them; his is 

■ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 8. t. ii. p. 455. • Plat, de Rep. lib. 

3. t. ii. p, 306. • Aristot. de Rep. lib. 8. c. 5. p. 455. Id. de 

Poet, c.'^t. ii.p. 853. 
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a faithful imitation pleasing to the eye, without dan- 
ger as without utility to manners. The second, by 
bestowing on his personages igt||gble characters and 
fnnctibns, has degraded man ; he has painted him 
more diminutive than he is ; his figures deprive heroism 
of its lustre, and virtue of its dignity. Polygnotus, 
by representing men larger and more virtuous than 
nature, elevates our thoughts and sentiments towards 
sublime models, and leaves the soul deeply impressed 
with the idea of moral beauty, and the love of pro- 
priety and order. 

The impressions of music are more imm^iate, 
more profound, and more durable than those of paint- 
ing but its imitations, rarely in conformity with our 
real wants, have almost ceased to be instructive : and, 
in fact, what edification do I receive from timt flute- 
player who imitates on the stage the song of the 
nightingale,’’ and at our games the hissing of the ser- 
pent;' or when, to show his execution, be shocks my 
ear with a multitude of sounds rapidly accumulated 
on each other?* I have heard Plato ask what this 
notice signified ; and whilst the spectators in general 
were applauding with transport the bold strokes of die 
musician,* charge hini with ignorance and ostentation; 
with the former, as having no idea of real beauty ; 
and with the latter, as placing his whole ambition in 
the vain glory of surmounting a difficulty.* 

” Aristot. de Rep. lib, 8. t;4i. p. 455. * Aristoph. in Av. 

V. 323. ' Strnb. lib. 9. p. 421. ' Plat, de Leg. lib. 2. part 2. 
p. 849. ' Aristut. de^3^>< lib, 8. c. O. t. ii. p. 4&7, * See 

note VII. at the end t^%e volame. 
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Besides what effect can be produced by word*, 
which drawling after the air, broken in their texture, 
aCiid crossed in tliiar progression, can never claim any 
portion of that attention which the inff exions and 
beauties of die voice fix solely on the melody? I 
allude more especially to the music we hear in the 
theatre," and at our games ; for it still retains its an- 
cient character in many of our religious ceremonies. 

At this moment our ears were struck with the 
sound of melodious songs. This happened to be the 
day on which a festival was celebrated in honour of 
Theseus." Choruses consisting of the most distin- 
guished youth of Athens were repairing to. the tem- 
ple of that hero. They sang his victory over the 
minotaur, his arrival in Athens, and the return of the 
young Athenians whom he had freed from bondage. 
After listening to them attentively, I said to Phdoti- 
mus ; I know not whether most to admire the poetry, 
the air, the precision of tlie rhythm, the merits of the 
•subject, or the delightful harmony of the voices.^ But 
it seems as if my soul were filled and elevated by this 
music. That, replied Philotimus, with animation, is 
because, instead of trifling to excite our petty passions, 
it penetrates to the very bottom of our hearts, there 
awakening sentiments the most honourable to man, 
and the most useful to society, such as courage, grati- 
tude, and devotion to our country ; because, from its 
happy concurrence with poetry, rhythm, and other 


“ Plut. de Mus, t, ii, p. 1136. 
^ Xenoph, Mensor. lib. 3. p. 763. 


Id. in Thee, t, i. p. 17. 
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causes you have beeq nientioning, it receives an aw- 
ful character of grandeur and nobility, a character 
which never fails to produce its effikit, but operates 
more powerfully on tiiose so constituted as to feel it, 
by inspiring them with a higher opinion of themselves. 
And this it is which justifies the doctrine of Plato. 

• He would wish that the arts, games, spectacles, and 
all external objects, if possible, should furnish us with 
images calculated incessantly to fix our attention on 
real beauty. The habit of contemplating it would 
thus become to us a kind of instinct, and our souls 
would be as it were constrained to act agreeably to 
the orderj^d harmony which shine forth iqi this divine 
model." 

Alas ! how far are our artists from attaining to 
the sublimity of these ideas ! Not satisfied with an- 
nihilating the peculiar properties of the different parts 
of music, they violate even'the most ordinary rules of 
fitness. Already does dancing, which ought to be 
grave and decent, become tumultuous and violent when 
subjected to their whims ; already do we see fragments 
of poetry and music, foreign to the pieces, introduced 
between the acts of our tragedies, and the choruses 
no longer are connected with the action." 

I do not pretend to say that such deviations from 
the ancient practice are the immediate cause of the 
corruption of our manners ; but they certainly contri- 
bute to maintain and fortify it. They who consider 
them as indifferent are not aware that regularity is 

* Plat. <le Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 401. * Aristot. de Poet. c. 

t. ii. ji. 606, 
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upheld as much by rites and fashions as by principles ; 
that manners have their forms as well as laws ; and 
that the contempt of forms gradually destroys all the 
bonds which unite men together in society. 

Modern music may be reproached likewise with 
that eflFeminate softness, those enchanting sounds 
which charm the multitude, and which, by having no 
determinate object of expression, are always inter- 
preted in favour of the ruling passion. Their sole ef- 
fect is more and more to enervate people whose 
minds, destitute of vigour and of character, are distin- 
guished only by different degrees of pusillanimity. 

But, said I to Philotimus, since ancient music 
possesses such eminent advantages, and the modern 
sucli great beauties, why have there been no attempts 
to reconcile them ? — I know a musician named Tele- 
sias, answered he, who did form such a project a few 
years ago.'’ In his youth he had been trained up in 
an admiration of the ri^d beauties of Pindar and 
other lyric poets. Seduced afterwai*ds by the produc- 
tions of Philoxenus, Timotheus, and the modern 
poets, he attempted to combine these different man- 
ners ; but notwithstanding all his efforts, he continu- 
.ally fell back into that of his first masters, reaping no 
other fruit from all his labours than the mortification 
of displeasing both parties. 

No, music never will recover from the degradation 
into which it has fallen, without a total change in om 
ideas, and a restoration of our virtues. Now it is 


*' Pint, de Mus. t. ii. p. 114'3. 
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more difficult to reform than to civilize a nation. We 
have no longer any morals, added he, but we shall 
Imve pleasures. The ancient music suited the Athe- 
nians, conquerors at Marathon ; the modern is well 
adapted to Athenians vanquished at .®gos-Pota«ios. 

I have only one more question to ask you, said I : 
Why do you instruct your pupil in so pernicious 
an art? what purpose can it answer? What pur- 
pose ! replied he, laughing ; the purpose of a play- 
thing for children of all ages, which keeps them from 
breaking the furniture of the house.' It employs 
those whose idleness might be dangerous to such a 
government as ours, and it amuses others who, for- 
midable only from the listlessness, to which they are 
perpetually a prey, are at a loss how to employ their 
time. 

Lysis shall learn music, because, destined as he is 
to fill the first offices of the republic, he should ena- 
ble himself to give an opinion on the pieces presented 
for the prize at the theatre, or musical competitions. 
He shall be versed in every species of harmony, but 
esteem such only as may have an influence on his 
manners.*' For, notwithstanding its depravation, mu- 
sic is still capable of giving us some useful lessons.' 
Those laboured performances, those songs, the merit 
of which consists only in difficulty of execution, and 
which formerly were mere matter of admiration at 
our exhibitions, but now form the constant exercise of 

' Aristot. de Rep. lib. 8. c. 6. t. ii. p. 456. * Id. ib. c. 7- 

t. ii. p, 468. • Id. ib. t. 6. t. ii. p. 466. 
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our children/ shall never fatigue my pupil. I will 
put some instruments into his hands, on condition of 
his never becoming such a proficient as his masters. 
I wish his leisure moments, if he has any, to be agree- 
ably filled up by a select music, which may prove a 
recreation from his labours, instead of increasing 
them, and moderate his passions, should he be pos- 
sessed of too much sensibility.* I wish him, in a 
word, always to retain in mind this maxim : that 
music calls us to pleasure ; philosophy to virtue ; but 
that it is by pleasure and virtue conjointly that Na- 
ture invites us to happiness. 

* Aristot. de Rep. p. 457. * Id, ib. lib, 8. r. 7. p. 458. 

‘ Id. ibid. c. 5. t. ii. p. 464, 
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Manners of the Athenians continued. 


I HAVE already said* that at certain hours of the 
day tlie Athenians assemble in the forum, or the 
shops which surround it. I often went thither, either 
to hear the news, or to study the character of the 
people. 

I one day met there one of the principal men of 
the city walking with hasty strides. His vanity could 
only be equalled by his hatred of the democracy ; of 
all Homer’s verses he had retained only this sentence ; 
Nothing is so dangerous as to have many chiefs.'" 

He had just received a slight affront : No, said he 
in a rage, either this man or I must quit the city, 
for it is impossible to remain in it any longer. If I 
take my place on any of the tribunals, I am harassed 
by the crowd of plaintiff’s, or the clamours of the 
lawyers. At the general assembly, some low person, 
some dirty and ill dressed fellow, has the insolence to 
seat himself beside me.'‘ Our orators are sold to this 
people, who every day commit the business of the 
state to the management of persons whom I should 
be sorry to entrust with my private affairs.' But the 

* Sec Chap. XX. of this work. ' Honicr. Iliad, lib. 2. 
V. 204. , Tbeophr. Char. c. 36. ‘Isocr. dePac. t. i. p. 388. 
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Other day, when a general was to be elected, I rose, 
recounted the posts I had filled in the army, and 
showed my wounds, yet the choice fell upon a man 
without either experience or abilities.” Theseus, by 
establishing equality, was the author of all these mis- 
chiefs. Homer had more reason when he said, No- 
thing is so dangerous as to have many chiefs. Pro- 
nouncing these words he disdainfully pushed aside 
every body he found in his way, scarcely deigning to 
salute any one ; and if he permitted any of his clients 
to accost him, it was only loudly to make a boast of 
the services he had rendered him." 

At this moment, one of his friends approaching 
him : Well, cried he, will the public still continue to 
say that I am surly, morose, and ill-tempered? I have 
just gained my cause, unanimously it is true; but, 
would you believe it, my lawyer, in his pleadings, 
omitted the strongest arguments in my behalf ; My 
wife yesterday brought me a son, and I am congratu- 
lated on the event, as if this increase of my family 
was not a real diminution of my estate. One of my 
friends, after the warmest solicitations, consents to let 
me have one of his slaves. I lefer the purchase- 
'money to himself. What do you think he does ? He 
gives him to me at a price greatly below that I ex- 
pected to pay. Undoubtedly this slave must have 
some hidden defect." I know not what secret poison 
is perpetually mixing with my happiness. 

I left this man to bewail his misfortunes, and 

*" Xen. Mem. lib. p. 705 , 

® Id. ibid. c. 17. 


“ Thcophr. Charact. cap. S4. 
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mixed with the different circles I saw around the 
place. They were composed of persons of all ages 
and conditions, and protected from the heat of the 
sun by awnings. 

1 sat down by a rich Athenian, called Philander. 
His parasite Crito was endeavouring to secure his 
favour by extravagant flattery, and to entertain him 
by censorious ridicule and slander. He imposed si- 
lence ; he applauded with transport whenever Philan- 
der opened his lips, and applied the skirt of his robe 
to his mouth, as if to suppress his laughter at every 
insipid jest that escaped Philander. Only observe, 
said he to him, how all eyes are fixed on you. 
Yesterday in the portico I thought they never would 
have ended praising you ; the question was, who was 
the most honest man in Athens ; though we were 
more than thirty in company, every voice declared 
loudly in your favour.*’ That man 1 see there, said 
Philander, clad in that elegant robe, and followetl by 
three slaves, is, if I mistake not, Apollodorus, son of 
Pasion, the rich banker. The very same, replied the 
parasite. His ostentation is insufferable ; be forgets 
tiiat his father was a slave.'* And who is that other, 
resumed Philander, who is walking beside him, and 
who bolds his head so high ? His father first went 
by the name of Sosia, sadd Crito, and, as he had been 
in the army, assumed that of Sosistratus.'* He was 
afterwards enrolled in the register of citizens. His 

•’ Theophr. Cliaract. c. 2. ’ Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 965. 

' Theophr. ibid. e. 28. * Sosia is the name of a slave j Sosis- 

tratus that of a free man. Srfaro; (StratosJ signifies an army. 
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mother is a Thracian, and no doubt of an illustrious 
origin ; for the women who come from that remote 
country have as valid claims to birth as to mcility of 
manners. The son is a knave; not quite so much so 
however as Hennogenes, Corax, and Thersites, who 
are talking together a few yards from us. The first is 
so gieat a miser that his wife can only get cold water 
to bathe in even in winter ;* the second so capricious, 
as to assume twenty diflf’erent characters in the same 
day ; and the third so vain that he stands single in 
tlie praises he bestows on himself, and is without a 
rival in the love he has for his own person. 

Whilst I was turning round to look on a party at 
dice, a man came up to me with an anxious air. 
Have \ou heaid the news? said he No, answered I. 
— W'hat ! do you know nothing of it ? I am delighted 
to hear it. I have it from Nicerates, who is just 
arrived from Macedon. King Philip is beaten by the 
Illyrians; he is taken prisoner; he is dead. —Indeed! 
is it possible? — Nothing is more certain. I have 
tills instant met two of onr arcbons ; I saw the utmost 
joy in their faces. But don’t say a word of it to any 
creature ; and above all, take care aot to name me 
as your authoi*. Having said this, he immediately 
left me to communicate his secret to every person he 
uiet-‘ 

That man passes his whole life in forging news, 
said a corpulent Athenian who was sitting by me. 
He attends to nothing but what docs not concern 


• Theophr. Charact. c. 28. 5 Id. ibid. c. 8. . 
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him. As for me, my domestic affairs find me suf- 
ficienf^lpiployment. I have a wife whom I am very fond 
of ; upon which he immediately gave me a long eulo- 
gium on his wife.* Yesterday I was not able to sup 
with her, having received an invitation from a friend ; 
and he now launched out into a minute description of 
the entertainment. I got home, however, continued 
he, not dissatisfied ; but I had a dream that gives 
me a good deal of uneasiness ; and he then proceeded 
to tell me all his dream ; he afterward observed that 
the city swarmed with foreigners ; that the men of 
the present generation were not like those of former 
days ; that provisions were very cheap ; that we might 
hope for a good crop, if we had a few showers ; and, 
after asking me what was the day of the month,* rose 
to go to supper with his wife. 

Bless me I said an Athenian who came up at the 
moment, and whom I had long been looking for, how 
can you have the patience to listen to that tiresome 
mortal ? Why did not you follow tlie example of 
Aristotle ? A great talker had got hold, of him, and 
after wearying him with strange stories : What ! saifl 
he to him, are you not astonished ? What astonishes 
me, answered Aristode, is, that any man should use 
bis ears to listen to you, when he can use his legs to 
escape from you.’' I now told him that I had some- 
thing to communicate to him, which I .wished for an 
opportunity of explaiiiing. But he interrupted me at 
every word. Yes, y(^> I -know not what you mean ; 

“ Theophr. Charact. c. 3. * Id. ibid. c. 3. ' Plat, dc 

Garral. t.’iU^t. 508. 
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I could give you a complete account of the whole 
affair ; go on, don’t omit a single circumstancp ; very 
well ; now you have it ; that is the very thing ; you 
see how necessary it was to talk it over. At length I 
was obliged to tell him, that he broke in upon my 
narrative. I know it, replied he ; but I have a won- 
derful desire of talking. I am not like the man, 
however, who has just quitted you. He speaks with- 
out reflection — a reproach, I think, which cannot be 
thrown on me ; witness the speech I made lately at 
the assembly : you were not there ; I’ll tell you w^hat 
it w'as. At these w'ords I attempted to profit by the 
advice of Aristotle ; but he still follow’^ed me con- 
tinually talking and declaiming. 

I pushed forward into the midst of a company 
assembled round a soothsayer, who was complaining 
of the incredulity of the Athenians. He exclaimed : 
Wlien I talk to you of divine subjects, and unveil 
futurity to you in the general assembly, you laugh at 
me as if I w^ere a madman, yet events have always 
justified my predictions But you are envious of those 
who possess knowledge superior to your own.* 

He w as going to pi oceed, when we saw Diogenes 
appear, who had just arrived from Lacedaemon. 
Whence come you ; said some person to him. From 
the apartment of the men to tliat of the w'omen, 
answered he.** — Were there many people at the 
Olympic games? inquired another. A great number 
of spectators, but very few men,' — These answers 

■ Theophr. Charact. c. 7- “Plat, in Eutyphr. t. i. p. 
Diog. Latin, lib. 6. § 59. * Id. ibid. § 60. 
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were applauded ; and drew together a crowd of Atlic - 
hians, who endeavoured to provoke him to repartees. 
Why, said one, do you eat in the market? Because I 
am hungry in the market, replied he.*^ — Another put 
this question to him ; How can I revenge myself ot 
my enemy ? By becoming more virtuous.' — Dio- 
genes, said a third, the world fathers many ridiculous 
stories on you. — But I adopt none.^ — A foreigner born 
at Myndus wished to know what he thought of that 
town. I advised the inhabitants, answered he, to shut 
their gates, tliat the city might not run .out through 
tliem.® — It is to be observed, that this city, which is 
very small, has remarkably large gates. Crito, the 
parasite, now mounting on a chair, asked him why 
the public had given him the name of Dog. Becau.se, 
answered he, I caress those wiio give me nece.ssaries, 
bark at those w’ho refuse me, and bite the mi.s- 
chievous.'' — And what, resumed the parasite, is tlie 
most dangerous animal ? Among wild animals, tlie 
slanderer ; among tame ones, the flatterer.' 

At these words every one burst into a laugh ; tiie 
parasite went off, and the attacks continued with 
redoubled warmth. — Diogenes, what countryman arc 
you? said some one. I am a citi/en of the world, 
answered he.'‘ No, no, replied another, he is of 
Sinope ; the inhabitants condemned him to leave their 
city. — And I have condemned them to remain in it, 
replied he.' A handsome young man advancing, 

'' pioR'.'LiiiSit. lib. 6 . §, 68. * Pint, de Aud. Poet, t ii. p. 2 I . 

' Diog. ibid. § 5J. « Id, ibid, § '>7- ’’ Id. il)i<‘. i 60. * I<! 

ibid. § 51. , / Id. ibid. § 63. * Jd. ibid § 49, 
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made use of an expression so indecent as to bring a 
blush into the cheeks of one of his friends of the same 
age ; upon which Diogenes says to the latter : Courage, 
my hoy ; those are the colours of virtue.” And turn- 
ing to the former : Are you not ashamed, said he, to 
draw a leaden blade from out an ivory sheath r" The 
young man, in a rage, gave him a blow on the ear. — 
Be it so, resumed he, without the smallest emotion ; 
you teach me at least one tiling, which is, that I want 
a helmet." — What advantage, said some one to him 
immediately, have you derived from your philosophy? 
Why, don't you see? said he; To be prepared for 
every event.'' 

At this moment Diogenes, who would not stir 
from his place, received on Ids head some water 
which fell from the top of a house. Some of the 
company seeming to pity him, Plato, who w'as acci- 
dentally passing, said to them : If you wish your pity 
to he useful to him, appear not to sec him.’ 

I one day found, in the Portico of Jupiter, some 
Athenians engaged in philosophical discussions. No, 
sorrowfully exclaimed an old disciple of Heraclitus, I 
can never contemplate nature without a secret horror. 
All living creatures are only in a state of war or ruin ; 
the inhabitants of the air, the waters, and the earth, 
are endowed with force or cunning only for the pur- 
pose of mutual persecution and destruction ; I myself 
murder and devour the animal which I have fed with 

"Diog. LaSrt. lib. 6. § 54. “ Id. ibid. § (;5 

§ 41. P Id. ibid, § ea. 'I Id. ibid. § 41 . 
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my own hands, until I shall be devoured in my turn 
by vile insects. 

I fix my attention on more pleasing objects, re- 
plied a young follower of Democritus. The flow and 
ebb of generations afflict me no more than the pe- 
riodical succession of the m aves of the ocean, or of the 
leaves of trees/ What matters it that such and such 
individuals appear or disappear? The earth is a 
theatre, changing its scenery every moment. Is it 
not annually clothed with new flowers and new^ fruits? 
The atoms of which I am composed will one day re- 
unite after their separation, and I shall revive in 
another form.* 

Alas ! said a third, the degree of love or hatred, 
of joy or grief, wdtli which w^e are aftected, has but too 
much influence on our judgments.^ M hen sick, I sec 
nothing in nature but a system of destruclion ; but 
when in health, I behold only a system of reproduc- 
tion. 

It is in reality both, observed a fourth : When tlie 
universe emerged from chaos, intelligent beings had 
reason to flatter themselves that the Supreme Wisdom 
would deign to unveil to them the motive of their 
existence ; but this secret he reserved to himself alone, 
and, addressing himself to second causes, pronounced 
only these two words ; Destroy ; Reproduce / words 
which have for ever fixed the destiny of the world. 

/ MitJiner. aj). Stob. Sjferm. 96. p. 528. Sinionid. ap. eund. p. 

* Pbn. Hist. Nat/ lib. 7* c. 55. t. i. p. 411. Biiuk. Hist. 
Philos, t, i. p. 1 195. * Aristot. de Rhet. lib. 1. c. 2. torn, ii 

p. 515. • •‘.^sop.^p. Stob. sfcrm. 103. p. 564. 
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1 know not, resLUiied the first, whether it be 
lor their diversion, or with a serious design, that the 
. gods have formed us ;* but this I know, that it is the 
greatest of misfortunes to be born, and the greatest 
happiness to die/ Life, said Pindar, is but the dream 
of a shadow / a sublime image, and which depicts 
w'itti a single stroke all the inanity of man. Life, said 
Socrates, should only be meditation on death / a sin- 
gular paradox, to suppose that we are compelled to 
live only to learn to die/ 

Man is born, lives, and dies, in the same instant; 
and in that instant so fugitive, what a complication 
of sufferings ! His entrance into life is proclaimed by 
cries and tears ; in infancy and adolescence come 
masters to tyrannise over him, and duties which ex- 
haust his strength next follows a terrific succession 
of arduous labours, overwhelming cares, bitter afflic- 
tion, and conflicts of every kind ; and all this is ter- 
niinated by an old age which renders him an object of 
contempt, and a tomb that consigns him to oblivion. 

You have but to study him. His virtues are only 
the barter for his vices : if he refrains from one, it is 
only to obey the other.*" If he avails not himself of 
, his experience, he is a child beginning every day to 
live : if he makes use of it, he is an old man who has 
lived only too long. 

* Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. t. ii. p. 644. ^ Sophocl. in CEdip. 

Colon. V. 1^89. Bacchyl. et alii ap Stob. serm. 96* p. 530 et 
531. Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 1. c. 48. t. ii. p. 273. * Find, in Py- 

thic. od. 8. V. 136. ® Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 64. et 67. Id. 

ap. Clem. Alexand. Stroinat. lib. 5, p. 686. ** Sophocl. in 

(Edip. Colon, v. 1290. Axioch, ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 366. Teles. 
^ ap Stob. ap. 535. Plat, in Phaedon. t, i, p. 69. 
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He possesses two signal advantages over other 
animals, — foresight and hope. What has Natuie 
done ? She has cruelly empoisoned them with fear. 

What a void in every tiling he does ! What varie- 
ties and incongruities in all his propensities and pro- 
jects ! I would ask you, What is man ? 

1 will tell you, answeied a giddy youth who en- 
tered at the moment. I’hen drawing from under his 
robe a little hgure of wood or pasteboard, of which 
the limbs might he moved by certain strings that he 
stretched and relaxed at pleasure These threads, 
said he, are the passions, which hmry us sometimes 
to the one side and sometimes to the other.* This is 
all I know of the matter ; and having so said, he im- 
mediately walked away. 

Our life, said a disciple of Plato, is at once a co- 
medy and tragedy ; in the former point of view it can 
have no other plot than our folly, nor in the latter 
any catastrophe but death ; and as it jiartakcs of the 
nature of both these dramas, it is interspersed with 
pleasures and witli pains.' 

The conversation was perpetually vaiying. One 
denied the existence of motion ; another that of the 
objects by which we appear surrounded. Every thing 
external, said they, is only deceit and falsehood ; 
every thing internal only error and illusion. Our 
senses, our passions, and reason, lead us astray ; 
sciences, or rather idle opinions, force us from the 

'* Horfxiot lib '2. c. 48. Lib de Mund. ap. Aristot. c 6 t 
i. p Oil L Clan. <lc Dell Syr c. 1C t lii p 463. Apul.de 
Muiirl. &c. ' riat. de Leg. lib. 1. t. ii. ji, 644. Tlaf. in 

Rhileb. t. h. p, SO., is 
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repose of ignorance to abandon us to all the tortiieiit 
of uncertainty ; and the pleasures of the mind have 
contrasts a thousand times more painful thaia those of 
the senses. 

I ventured to speak. Men, said I, are becoming 
more and more enlightened. May we not presume 
that, after exhausting all their errors, they will at 
length discover the secret of those mysteries which oc- 
casion them such anxiety ? — Aiid do you know what 
happens then? answered some one. When this se- 
cret is on the point of being discovered, nature is sud 
denly attacked w'ith some dreadful disease.* A de 
luge or a conflagration destroys the nations, with all 
the monuments of their intelligence and vanityf 
Tliese fearful calamities have often desolated our 
globe. Tlie torch of science has been more than once 
extinguished and rekindled. At each revolution, a 
few individuals wdio have escaped by accident re- 
unite the thread of generations ; and behold a new 
race of wretches lai)oriously employed for a long se- 
ries of ages in forming themselves into societies, 
making laws, inventing arts, and bringing their disco- 
veries to perfection," till a new catastrophe swallows 
them up likewise in the gulf of oblivion ! 

Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me 
so extraordinary and novel, I precipitately left the 
portico, and without knowing whither I directed my 
steps, presently found myself on the banks of the 
Ilyssus. My mind was violently agitated with the 

* Plat. in. Tim. t. iii. p. 22. Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. c. 14. 
t. i. p. 548. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 453. Heraclit. ap. Clem. Alex. 
,lib. 5. p. 711. Not. Potter, ibid. " Aristot. Metaph. lib. 14. 
'c. 8. t. ii. p. 1003. 
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most melancholy and afflicting reflections. Was it to 
acquire such odious knowledge, then, that I had 
quitted iiiy country and relations ! And do all the ef- 
forts of human understanding only serve to shew us 
that we are the most miserable of beings ! But whence 
happens it that these beings exist? whence does it 
happen that they perish ? What mean those periodical 
changes which eternally take place on the theatre of 
the world ? For whom is this dreadful spectacle in- 
tended ? Is it for the gods, w'ho have no need of it ; 
Is it for men, who are its victims ? And wliy am I my- 
self compelled to act a part on this stage ? Why 
was I drawn from non-entity w'ilhout my know- 
ledge, and rendered wretched without being asked 
whether I consented to be so? I interrogate the 
heavens, the earth, and the whole universe. What 
answer can they give ? They silently execute orders 
without any knowledge of their motives. I question 
the sages; cruel men! They have answered me. 
They have taught me to know myself ! They have 
stripped me of all the claims 1 had to my own 
esteem ! Already I am unjust towards the gods, and 
ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous towards men ! 

To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does 
a heated imagination transport us ! At a single glance 
I had run over all the consequences of these fatal 
opinions; the slightest appearances were become to 
me realities ; the most soundless apprehensions were 
converted into torments : my ideas, like frightful 
phantoms, maintained a conflict in rny mind with the 
violence of contending waves agitated by the tempest. 
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In the midst of this storm of warring passions I 
had thrown myself, without perceiving it, ^iLihe foot 
•of a plane tree, under which Socrates used s®etimes 
to converse with his disciples.' The recollection of 
this wise and happy man served only to increase my 
anxiety and delirium. I called on him aloud, and 
bathed with my tears the spot where he had once sit- 
ten, when I discovered at a distance Phocus, the son 
of Phocion, and Ctcsippus, the son of Chabrias,^ ac- 
companied by some young men of ray acquaintance. 

I liad barely time to recover the use of my senses 
before they approached, and obliged me to follow 
ihem. 

We went to tlie forum, where we were shewn epi- 
grams and songs against persons at tlie head of admi- 
uistiation/ and it was agreed that the best government 
was that of Laccda nion.’" M e next repaired to the 
theatre, where new pieces were performing, which 
w'e iiissed y(T tliey succeeded. We then took a 
ride, and, after bathing, supped on our return wdth 
some singing girls and female flute players." I forgot 
the portico, the plane-tree, and Socrates, and resigned 
myself without reserve to pleasure and licentiousness. 
. Part of the night we spent in drinking, and the re- 
mainder in scouring the streets to insult the passen- 
gers.*' 

When I awoke, peace reigned in my soul, and 

, Plat, in Pliiedr. t Hi, p. iftot in Phoc.,|||t p. 744 

ct 750. ’ Id, ill Pericl. t, !. p. Aristot. derop. 

4. c. l. t. ii. p. 36d, *Deroo8th. de FjIs Legat. p. 346. 
* Pl.it in Protag t. i. j>. 347. ' Demosth. in Canon, p. 1110. 
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I easily discovered the source of those terrors whicii 
had agitoted me the preceding day. Not yet inured 
to the uncertainties of science, my fears had been 
those of a child on finding himself alone for the first 
time in the dark. From this moment I resolved to 
acquire fixed ideas on the opinions discussed in the 
portico; to frequent the library of one of my Athe- 
nian friends, and avail myself of that opportunity to 
become master of the various branches of Grecian 
literature. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


Library o f an Athenian. — Class of Philosophy . ^ 

PrsisTRATUs, two cciituries ago, imd collected a 
library open to tlie public, which was carried away by 
Xerxes into Persia.'* In iny time, several Athenians 
had collections of b6oks ; the most considerable was 
.the library of Euclid, who had received it from his 
ancestors," and who deserved to possess it, since he 
understood its value. 

On entering tliis library, I was struck with surprise 
and pleasure. 1 found myself in t!je midst of the 
lincst geniuses of Greece, living and breathing in their 
works, with which I was surrounded. Even their 
silence increased my respect. An assembly of the 
sovereigns of all the nations on earth would have ap- 
peared to me less awful. A few moments after, 1 
could not help exclaiming : Alas ! how much know- 
jedge is here which is denied the Scythians ! I have 
since said, more than once, how much knowledge 
iiseless to man ! 

I shall not here speak of all the different kinds of 
substances which have been used to write on. Tht 

’ Aul. Gell, lib. 6 . c. 17- Athen. lib 1. c . 2. p. 3. Casanb 
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skins of sheep and goats,* and various sorts of Jineii 
cloth, were successively employed ;* paper has since 
come into use, made from the inner films of the stalk 
of a plant which grows in the marshes of Egypt, or 
amid the stagnant waters left by the Nile after its 
inundation." It is formed into rolls, at the extremity 
of which is suspended a ticket containing the title of 
the book. Each roll is only written on one side, and, 
to accommodate the reader, is divided into several 
con)partments or pages.* 

Copyists by profession’' pass their lives in tran- 
scribing the works which fall into their hands; and 
other individuals, for the sake of information, take this 
trouble on themselves. Demosthenes told me one 
day, that, in order to form his style, he had eight 
times transcribed the history of Thucydides with his 
own hand.’’ Copies are multiplied by this means, 
but are seldom very common, on account of the ex- 
pcnce,t a circumstance which greatly retards the pro- 
giess of knowledge. A book becomes still more rare 
when it appears in a foreign country, and treats on 
subjects not understood by the generality of readers- 


* Herodot. lib. 5. c. 58. , ‘ Plin. lib. IS. c. 11. t. i. p. 689. 

Caylus, Rec. d’Antiq. t. v. p. 76- ” Theophr. Histor. Plant, 

lib. 4. c. 9. p. 493. Plin. ibid. Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 
t. xxvi. page 976. * See the manuscripts of Herculaneum. 

‘ Poll. lib. 7. c. 33. § 911. ’'Lucian, adv. Indoct. § 4. t. iii, 
p. 109. f After the death of Speusippus, Plato’s disciple, 
Aristotle bought his books, which were few in number, and 
paid three talents, or 16,300 livres (6761.) for them. I>iog. 
LaSrt in Speus. lib. 4. § 5. . Aul. Gell. lib. 3. c. 17. 
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1 have known Plato, notwithstanding the extensive 
correspondence lie had in Italy, obtain, with difficulty, 
certain philosophical works,* and pay a hundred min;e« 
for three small treatises by Philolaus." 

The Athenian booksellers can neither take the 
same pains nor make similar advances. Their stock 
generally consists of books of mere amusement, part 
of wliich they send to the adjacent countries, and 
sometimes even to the Greek colonies on the coast 
of the Euxine.'' The passion for writing is perpetu- 
ally furnishing fresh articles for this commerce. The 
.Greeks are versed in every species of literature. Of 
this we shall be able to judge from the account I am 
about to give of the library of Euclid. 

I shall begin with the class of philosophy. Tlie 
works of this class date no higher. than the age of 
Solon, who flourished about tw'o hundred and fitly 
years ago. Prior to that period the Greeks had 
theologians, but no philosophers. Little anxious to 
study nature, the poets collected, and by their works 
gave a sanction to the reigning falsehoods and super- 
stitions of the people. But in the time of this legis- 
lator, and towards the 50th Olympiad,^ an astonishing 
revolution suddenly took place in the minds of men. 
Thales and Pythagoras laid the foundations of their 
philosophy ; Cadmus of Miletus wrote history in 


' Diog. LuSrt in Archyt. lib 8. § 90. *■' 9000 livres (ST'S/.) 

“ hi. in Plat. lib. 3. § 9 ; lib. 8. § 85. .Aul. Gell. lib. 3. c. 1?. 
" Xenoph. Expetl. Cyr. lib. 7. P- 41^. f .About the year jSO 
before Christ. 
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j)rose : Thespis first gave a settled form to tragedy ; 
as did Susarion to comedy. 

Thales of Miletus in Ionia, one of the seven sages 
of Greece, was born in the first year of the 35 th 
Olympiad. In his early years he filled with dis- 
tinction the employments to which he was called by 
his birth and wisdom. A thirst for knowledge soon 
incited him to travel into foreign countries. On his 
return, devoting himself exclusively to tlie study of 
nature, he astonislied Greece, by predicting a solar 
eclipse;*^ and instructed it, by communicating the 
knowledge of ^^eometry and astronomy wljich he iiacl 
acquired in Egypt;.® He lived independent, enjoyed 
his reputation in j'cace, and died without regret. i In 
his youth, his mother pressed him lo marry, and re- 
peated her solicitations several years after. The first 
time lie said: It is too soon. The second time: It 
is too late.^ 

Many of his replies are still remembered, which I 
shall repeat, as they may give an idea of his philoso- 
phy, and show' with what precision the sages of that 
age endeavoured to answer the questions propounded 
to them. 

What is most beautiful? — The universe; for it is 
the work of God.— What most iminense? — Sjiace ; 

Apollod. ap. Diog. jfeaert. lib. 1 . § 38. Corsin. Fast. Attic 
t. iii. p. 56. * About the year 640 before Christ. ^ lierodot. 

lib. 1. c. 74. Ciccr. eje Divin. lib. 1. c. 49. t. iii. p. 41. Pliu. 
lib. 2. c. 12. t. i. p. 78^# • Diog. Ea<irt. in Thai. lib. 1. § 14 cr 
27. Bailly, Hist. d’Astron. Anc. p. 196 et 4439. f About 
the year 548 befi^^fchrist. , ^ Diog. Laert. ibid, § 26. 
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because it contains every thing. — What most power- 
ful ?— Necessity ; because it triumphs over all things. 
— What most difficult.? — To know oneself. — What 
most easy ? — To give advice. — What most rare ? — 
A tyrant m'Iio arrives at old age. — What diffierence is 
there between living and dying? — The^y arc equally 
indifferent. — Why do yon not die then?- Because 
they are equally indifferent. — Wliat is there that can 
console us in mistbrtune? — The .sight ol’ an enemy 
more wretched than ourselves. — What method must 
we take to lead an irreproachable life? — Do nothing 
wliich we should condemn in others.— What is neces- 
oaiy to happiness ? — A sound body;, an easy fortune, 
and an enlightened mind,® cScc, dec. 

Nothing is so celebrated as the name of .Pytha- 
goras ; nothing so little known as the particulars of 
his life.*' It appears that in his youth lie took lessons 
of I'hales and Pherecydes of Syros ; that lie after- 
wards resided a long time in Egypt ; and that, if he 
did not actually visit the kingdoms of Upper Asia, he 
had at least some knowledge of the sciences cultivated 
in those countries. The profundity of the Egyptian 
mysteries, the deep meditations of the sages of the 
feast, were as well adapted to inflame his ardent ima- 
gination as the austere mode of life which the greater 
part of them had embraced was congenial with his 
firm character. 

On his return, finding his country enslaved by a 

® Luert. in 11101 . lib. i. § 35, 36, &.c. ** Diogen. 

Laert. lib. S. § 1. Fabric, J^abliotli. Greec, t. i. p. 455. Brack. 
Hi-stor. Philos, t. i. ]>. 994. 
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tyrant/ he went, far from servitude, to settle at Cro- 
ton in Italy. This city was then in a deplorable 
situation. The inhabitants, vanquished by the Lo- 
crians, had lost all sense of their native powers, and 
sought no other resource under their misfortunes than 
in the excess of pleasure. Pythagoras undertook to 
re-animate their courage by inspiring them with their 
ancient virtues. His instructions and example so 
hastened the |)rogress of reformation, that the Cro- 
tonian women, excited by his eloquence, were seen to 
dedicate in a temple the precious ornaments in which 
it was their pride to deck themselves.*" 

Not satisfied with this triumph, he endeavoured 
to render permanent the good which he had effected^ 
by educating the youtli in the principles to wliich lie 
owed his success. WeH knowing that in a state 
nothing inspires more energy than wisdom of man- 
ners, nor in an individual than perfect self-denial, he 
planned a system of education, wliich, to render the 
mind capable of receiving truth, taught it to be inde- 
pendent of the senses. Then was it that he founded 
that celebrated institution, which still stands pre- 
eminent, even in these later times, among all other 
philosophical sects.* Of this I shall have occasion to 
treat hereafter.’^ 

Towards the end of his life, and in extreme old 
age, he had the a^iction to see almost all that he had 
done rendered no effect by the jealousy of tlie 

* Strab. lib. 14. p. 638, Diog. Laert. lib. 8. § 3. ^ Justin, 

lib. 20. c. 4. * Plat. 4e Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 600. * See 

Chap. ^XXV. 
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leading citizens of Croton. Obliged to take flight, be 
wandered from town to town/” until the moment Avhen 
’death, terminating his misfortunes, reduced envy to 
silence, and procured honours to his memory, whicli 
were carried to an extravagant length, from the re- 
membrance of the persecution he had suffered. 

The Ionian school owes its origin to Thales; the 
Italian to Pythagoras : both of these schools have 
given birth to otliers, which have all of them produced 
great men. Euclid, when collecting their productions, 
had been attentive to distribute them relatively to the 
diflbrent systems of philosopliy. 

* After some treatises, falsely perhaps attributed to 
Thales,” were ranged the works of those who have 
taught his doctrine, and %vere successively at the bead 
of his school. Tliose are Anaximander,*' Anaximenes/’ 
Anaxagoras, who lirst taught philosopliy at Athens 
and Archelaus, who was the master of Socrates." 
Their writings treat of the formation of the .universe, 
of the nature of tilings, and of geometry and astro- 
nomy. 

The following treatises were much more closely 
connected with morals ; for Socrates and his disciples 
"bestowed tlieir attention less on nature in general, 
than on man in particular. Socrates has left nothing 
in writing but a hymn in honour of Apollo, and some 


“* Porph. de Vit. Pyth. p, 51. “ Plut. tit* ()r;n*l, t. ii. p. 40.'^. 

DIog. Lagrt. lib. 1. § 23. • Du>j^. Laiirt. lib. 2. § 2. Suiil. in 

P Fabric. Biblioth. Grficc. t. i. p. 814. ‘*Arist()t. 
de Anim. lib. 1. c. 2. t. i. p. 620. Clem. Alex. Stromat. lib. I, 
p. 352. ■■ Diog. Laert. lib. 2. § 16. 
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fables of iEsop, which lie put iulo verse whilst he was 
ill prison.* * * § I found both these little pieces, and the 
Works that have proceeded from his school, in the 
library of Euclid. The latter are almost all in the 
form of dialogues, in which Socrates is the principal 
speaker, it being their object to record his conversa- 
tions. I saw tlie (iialognc-s of IMato ; those of Alexa- 
menes prior to those of Plato those of Xenophon, 
of iEschines,'* of Crilo,* oi Simon, of CMaiicon/ of 
Simmias/' of Cebes/' of Pha'don,'' and of Euclid/* who 
founded the school of Megara, at jn'esi nl under the 
direction of luibnlides his disciple. 

The Italian school has [iroduccd a much greater’ 
nuijjbrr of authors than the Ionian.'* Ilesides some 
treati.^es ascribed to Pythagoras, and which do not 
appear to he aulheniic/ Euclid was in possession of 
almost all the writings of the philosophers who liavc 
followc'd or modified his doctrine. 

Such w^as Empedocles of Agrigentum, to whom 
the inhabitants of that great city oflered the crown, 
but wlio preferred the glor^^ of establishing among 
them an equal government.* With a genius com- 

• Plut. <le Fort. Alt‘x. t. ii. p. 328. Cicer. de Orat. lib. 3. c. 16.' 

t. i. p. 2-94. Flat, in Fhatjd. t. i. p. 6a. Dio-. lib. 2. § 42. 

* Aristot. ap. Atben. lib. 1 1. c. 15,p. 50.5. • Dio^*. Laert. lib. 2. 

§ 61. Athen. lib. 13. p. 611. *Diog. Lu^rt, lib. 2. § 121. 

^ Id ibid. § 122. * Id. ibbl. § 124. ' " Id. ibid. hi ibid. 

§ 125. « Id, ibid. § 105. ^ Id. ibid. § 108, • Jambl. 
Vit. Pythag. p. 215. ‘ Heracl. ap. Diog. La6rt. lib. 8. §6, 
Plut. de Fort. Alex. t. i. p. 328. Lucian, [xro Lapsu in Salut. 
t. i. p. 729. Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, t. i. p, 460. * Diogen. 

Laert. lib. 8, § 72. Ari||iSl:. ap. eund. § 63. 
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parable even to that of Homer, he lent the charms of 
.poetry to the most abstract subjects,'* and acquired so 
great a degree of celebrity as to attract the attention 
of all the Greeks assembled at the Olympic games.' 
He said to the Agrigeutines : “You eagerly pursue 
pleasures as if you wert; to die to-morrow, and you 
build houses as if you were to live for ever.”'* 

Such again were Kpiebarmus, a man of wit, like 
most of the Sicilians,' who incurred tlie displeasure of 
king Hiero, by making use of an indecent expression 
in presence of the wife of that prince,® and the ill 
will of the other philosophers by revealing ihc secret 
of their dogmas in his comedies ;'* Ocellus of Lucania, 
7'ima-us of Lociis, authors less splendid, but more 
profound and more correct than the former ; Archytas 
of d'arentum, celebrated for his important discoveries 
in meclianics Philolaus of Croton, one of the la st 
among the Gn'cks who made tlie earth mo\ e l ound 
the centre of the universe Eudoxus, whom I have 
often seen at Plato .s, and who was at once a geomc- 
trician, astronomer, pliysician, and legislator ;'’ not to 
mention an Kcj)hnntus, an Alcinajoii, an Hippasus, 
^and a inullitude of others, as well ancient as modern, 
who lived in obscurity, and have become celebrated 
after their deaths. 

OiK' oi the slielves parti(*ularly attracted my atten- 

^ Aristot. aj>. eund. lib. 8. § 57. liiiert. lib. 8. § 66. 

Id, idid. § 63. * (jcer. 'I'liscul. lib. I. c. S. t. ii. p. 238. Id. 

de Clar. Orat. c. 12. t. i. p. 345. Plut. Apophth. t. ii. p. 175. 

" Jambl. Vita Pytbagor. c. 36. p. 215. * Diog. Laiirt. lib. 8. 

83. P Id. ibid. § 85. Id. ibid. § 86. 
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tion : it was filled with a series of philosophical books 
all M ritten by women, which were generally in favour 
of the Pythagorean doctrine/ I there found the 
treatise on Wisdom of Perictione,* a w ork abounding 
in perspicuous metaphysics. Euclid told me that 
Aristotle held it in high estimation, and intended to 
borrow some ideas I'rom it on the nature of existence 
and its accidents.’' 

He added that the Italian school had diffused 
more know ledge over the world than the Ionian, but 
that it had committed errors from which its rival was 
necessarily exempt. The two great men, in fact, who 
founded them, stamped the character of their genius' 
on their works. Thales, distinguished by profound 
sense, had for his disciples sages who studied nature 
in the simplest manner. His school at length pro- 
duced Anaxagoras, and the soundest theology ; So- 
crates, and the purest morals. Pythagoras, perpetually 
under the influence of a lively imagination, established 
a sect of pious enthusiasts, w ho at first beheld nothing 
in nature but harmonies and proportions ; but passing 
from one species of fiction to another, gave birth to 
the Elean school, and the most abstract meta- 
physics. 

The philosoj)hers of tiie latter school may be 
divided into two classes. Some, as Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeno, confined themselves 

Janibl. Vita Fythag. p. 218, Fabric. Biblioth. G rose. t. i. 
p. 524. Menat:. Histor. Mul. Philos. * Stub, de Virt. serin. 1, 
p. 6. Phot. P>ibl. p. S73, ‘ Franc. Patric. Discuss. Peripat. 

t. ii. lib. 2. p. 197* Ant. Conti, lllustr. del Parmen. p. 20. 
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to metaphysics; while others, as Leucippus, Demo- 
critus, Protagoras, &c. bestowed their chief attention 
on physics/ 

The Elean school owes its origin to Xenophanes, 
of Colophon in Ionia.* Exiled from his country, 
which he had celebrated by his verse.s, lie went to 
settle in Sicily, where he could find no means to 
maintain his family but by singing his poetry in 
public,* after the manner of the first philosophers. 
He condemned all games of chance ; and some one 
treating him in consequence as a man of a weak 
mind, and full of prejudices, he answered : “ 1 am, 

’ indeed, the weakest of men respecting actions at 
which I could not but blush. 

Parmenides, liis disciple, w'as of one of the most 
ancient and richest families of Elea.* He bestowed 
on his country so excellent a code of laws, that the 
magistrates oblige every citizen annually to swear he 
will observe them." Disgusted, at last, with influence 
and authority, he resigned himself wholly to philo- 
sophy, and passed the remainder of his days in silence 
and meditation. Most of his writings are in verse.'’ 

Zeno of Elea, ^vho was his discijjle, and adopted 
•by him,' saw a tyrant gradually establishing himself 
in a free city, conspired against him, and died, refusing 

“Brack. Hist. Philos, t. i. p. 1143. * Born about the 

year 556 before Christ (Brack. Hist. Philos, p. 1. 144.) * Diog. 

Laert. lib. 9. ^ 18. * Plut. rle Vitios. Pud. t. ii. p. 530. 

* Brack. Hist. Phil. t. i. p. H5L “ Plat. adv. Colot. t. ii. 
p. 1127. .Speusipp. ap. Diog. Laert lib. 9. §28. '’Diog. 
ibid. § 22. » Id. in Zen. ibid. § 25. 
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to give up his accomplices/ Tliis philosopher loved 
the public as much as he esteemed himself. His soul, 
so unshaken in the hour of danger, was not proof 
against the shafts of calumny. He said : ‘‘ To be 
insensible to the evil that is spoken of me, I must be 
so likewise to tlie good.'’*" 

Among the philosophers, and particularly among 
those of th('. Elean school, we find men who took part 
in the administration of the state, sucli as Parmenides 
and Zeno.^ Wc see others wlio have commanded 
armies. Archytas gained several advantages at the 
head of the Tarentine troops/ Melissus, a scholar 
of Parmenides, vanquished the Athenians in a sea- 
figlit.’‘ Put these examples, and others which might 
be mentioned, by no means prove that philosophy is 
calculated to form statesmen and great generals ; they 
only show tliat a statesman or great general may cul- 
tivate pliilosopliy. 

Leucippus deviated from the principles of his 
master Zeno,' and communicated his own to Demo- 
critus of Abdera, in Thrace. 

The latter was born in opulence;'' but he reserved 
only a part of his fortune, to travel, after the example 
of Pythagoras, among the nations whom the Greeks 
treated as barbarians, but who were in fact the 

^ Diog. in Zen. lib. 9. § 26. Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 2, c. 32. t. ii. 
p. 294. Val. Max, lib. S. c. 3. * Diogen. La^rt. ibid. § 29. 

^Diogen. in Farm, et Zen. ® iEHan. Var. Hist. lib. 7. c. 14, 
Aristox. ap. Diog. Laiirt. lib. 8. § 82. ^Elian. ibid. Plut. 
in Per. t. i. p. 166 ; et adv. Colot. t. ii. p. 1126. *Bruck. Hist. 
Philos, t. i. p. 1177. ^ Id. ibid. Diog. Laert. lib, 9, § 36. 
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Lmardians of the sciences. On his return, one of his 

O 

brotiiers, who had enriched himself by what he had 
abandoned, provided for his wants, which were con- 
fined to niere necessaries : and to n'ard off the 
operation of a law which denied sepulture to the 
citizen convicted of having dissipated the inheri- 
tance of ids fathers. Democritus read to an assem- 
bly of the inhabitants of Abdcra a work which 
completely gained their esteem and admiration.' He 
passed the remainder of his life in [vrofound retire- 
ment; fortunate in possessing an ardent passion, 
which it w’as always in his power to giatify, that of 
edifying himself by his meditations, and others by his 
wi'itings. 

Protagoras,'" born of poor parents, and employed 
in servile oix-upations, was discovered and brought up 
by Democritus, who directed and expanded his ge- 
nius. 'i his is the same Protagoras wlio became one 
of the most illustrious sophists of Athens, in which 
city he look up his residence. He compiled laws for 
the Thurians in Italy," wrote on philosophy, was 
accused of atheism, and banished Attica. His works 
were rigorously sought after in private houses, and 
burnt in the market-place." 

I know not whether we should attribute to the 
circumstances of the times, or the nature of the human 
mind, a certain singularity which I have frequently 

I Diog. LaSrt. lib. 9. § 39. “ Brack. Hist. Philos, tom. i. 

p. 1200. Heracl. ap. Diog. Lagrt. lib. 9. § 50. ® l^log. 

Laert. lib. 9. § .52. Cicer. tic Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 23. p. 416*. 
Suid. in 
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observed with admiration. No sooner does a wan of 
abilities and genius make his appearance in a city, than 
other men of genius emerge from obscurity, who but 
for him might jjossibly never have been able to display 
themselves. Cadmus and Thales in Miletus, Pytha- 
goras in Italy, Parmenides in the city of Elea, AEs- 
chylBS and Socrates in Athens, have created, if I may 
so speak, in these different countries, generations of 
emulous minds, eager to equal or to surpass their 
models. Even Abdera, that little town, heretofore so 
celebrated for the stupidity of its inhabitants,’’ had 
scarcely produced Democritus before Protagoras ap- 
peared ; and he again will be succeeded by a citizen 
of the same place, by Anaxarchus, who has already 
given the most unequivocal presages of future excel- 
lence.’’ 

Among the autliors who have written on philoso- 
phy, I must not omit the dark Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
for he has merited this epithet by the obscurity of his 
style. This man, of the most gloomy character and 
intolerable pride, began by acknowledging that he 
knew nothing, and ended by declaring that he knew 
every thing." The Ephesians wislied ro place him at 
the head of their republic, which he refused, being, 
offended at iheir having exiled his friend Herniodorus.* 
They asked him for a code of laws. He answered, 
that they w'ere too corrupt." Having rendered him- 

^ Cicer. de Nat. D€or. lib. 1. c. 43. t. ii. p. 433. Juven. Sat. 
10. V. 50. ‘‘ Diod. Lafirt. in Anaxarch. lib. 9. § 58. ' Cicer. 

deFinib. lib. 2. c. 5. Senec. Fipist. 13. Clem. Alex. Stromat. 
lib. 5. p. 676. * Diog. LaSrt. lib. 9. § 5. ‘ Id. ibid. § 2 ct 6. 

"ld.ibid^§%, ? 
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self universally odious, he quitted Ephesus, and re- 
tired into the neigiihouring mountains, feeding only 
on w ild herbs, and deriving no other satisfaction from 
jiis meditations than what arose from his increased 
hatred of mankind. 

Socrates having finished reading a work of Hera- 
clitus, said to Euripides who lent it him ; “ What I 
understand of it is excellent; I make no doubt but 
the remainder is so likewise : but you risk drowning 
yourself in it, if you are not as skilful as a Delian 
diver. 

Tlie works of these celebrated writers ^vere ac- 
•companied by many others, the authors of which are 
less generally known. Whilst 1 was congratulating 
Euclid on possessing so valuable a collection, I saw' a 
man, venerable from his countenance, his age, and 
deportiiKsit, enter the library. Ilis hair flowed upon 
his shoulders, and was bound with a diadem and a 
crown of myrtle. Tliis was Callias the hierophant, 
or high jiricst of Ceres, the intimate friend of Euclid, 
who was so attentive as to introduce me to him, and 
prepossess him in my favour. After some moments 
conversation 1 returned to my books, examining them 
.with an eagerness which did not escape Callias. He 
asked me whether it would give me pleasure to ac- 
quire some idea of the doctrine they contained. 

I will answ'er you, said I with vivacity, as one of my 
ancestors formerly did Solon 7 “ I have quitted Scy- 
thia, I liave traversed immense countries, and braveti 

’ Diog. in. Soc. lib. 3. § 33. Id. in lleracl. lib. 9. § II. Suid. 
til A^A. ^ Lucian, de Gymnas. § 14. t. ii, p. 893. 
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the tempests of the Euxinc; sea, only to come and 
seek instruction among you.” My jesolution is taken, 
I will never leave tliis place : I am going to devour 
the writings of your sages ; for from their labours we 
must undoubtedly learn sublime truths essential to 
tlie happiness of man. Callias smiled at my deter- 
mination, perhaps with a mixture of compassion : — Of 
this we may judge by the following discourse. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 

Discourse of the High Priest ef Ceres on First Causes^ 

I ONCK dreamed, said Callias, that I was suddenly 
transported into a high road, in the midst of an im- 
mense multitude, composed of persons of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. We pressed forward with 
rapid steps, each witli a bandage over his eyes, some 
muttering shouts of joy, but the greater part op- 
pressed with chagrin and listlessness. I knew not 
whence I came, nor whither I was going. I interro- 
gated those around me. Some answered : Wc are as 
ignorant as yourself, but we follow those who precede 
us, and j)recede those who follow u.«. Others replied ; 
What siguily these questions to us ? Look at these 
people w'ho are pressing us, we must repulse them in 
^ our turn. Others again, ipore rational, said to me : 
‘ The gods have ordained us to run this race, and we 
obey their commands without either participating in 
the idle joy, or sharing in the fruitless sorrow of this 
multitude. I was suffering _myself to be hurried 
away by the crowd, wlien I heard a voice exclai m ing, 
This is the path of knowledge and of truth. I turned 
and hastily followed, when a man seizing me by the 
hand, took off' my bandage and led me into a forest. 
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wliere I could see no more than when I was blinded. 
We soon lost all traces of the path in which we be- 
fore were, and met with a great number of persons 
who had lost themselves like us. Their guides never 
fell in with each other without coining to blows, for 
it was the interest of each to seduce as many followers 
as possible from the rest : they bore torches, and kept 
shaking them in order to dazzle us with the sparks. I 
often changed my conductor, and often fell among 
precipices ; frequently too I found myself stopped by 
an impenetrable wall ; in which cases my guides dis- 
appeared, leaving me in all the horror of despair. 
Exhausted by fatigue, I regretted that I had ever 
quitted the road followed by the multitude, and awaked 
full of this regret. 

O my son, men lived for many ages in a state of 
ignorance which left their reason at peace ! Contented 
with the confused traditions transmitted to them con- 
cerning the origin of things, they lived happy, without 
seeking to enlarge their sphere of knowledge. But 
for these last two hundred years, agitated by a secret 
inquietude, they have endeavoured to penetrate the 
mysteries of nature, on which they formerly bestowed 
no attention ; and this new malady of the human mind 
has substituted great errors for violent prejudices. 

When it was discovered that God, the universe, 
and man, were sublime object§ of meditation, tlie 
mind of the observer seemed to acquire new elevation ; 
for nothing inspires more elevated ideas or more ex- 
tensive views than the study of nature ! and as the 
ambition of the mind is as active and insatiable as 
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that of the heart, men wished to measure space, 
fatlioin infinity, and pursue the windings of that chain 
whicli, in the immensity of its folds, embraces the 
universality of beings. 

The works of the first philosophers are didactic and 
unornarnented. They proceed only on principles and 
consequences, like those of geometricians ; * but the 
grandeur of the subject diffuses a majesty over them, 
which not unfrequently inspires an interest and re- 
spect from their very title. The author announces 
that he is about to treat of Nature, of Heaven, of the 
JVorld, of the Soul the World. Democritus begins 
one of his treatises in these important words, I treat 
of the Universe.’^ 

In examining this enonnous collection, where the 
most vivid light flashes forth from amidst the most 
profound obscurity, where excess of delirium is joined 
to the depth of wisdom, where man has at once dis- 
played the strength and weakness of his reason, 
remember, O my son, that Nature is concealed under 
a brazen veil, that the united efforts of men and ages 
never can lift up the extremity of this covering, and 
that the science of philosophy consists In discerning 
the point where mystery be^ns, and its wisdom in 
revering it. 

In our days we have seen the existence of the 
Deity either totally denied, or called in question, that 
existence so long and uniformly attested by the con- 
sent of all nations.** Some philosophers formally 

• See Ocellus Lucanus and Timaua of Locris. ' Cicer_ 
Acad. c. 33. t. ii, p. 51. Aristot. 3e Gael. lib. 1. c. 3. t. i. 
*p. 434. 
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reject it:’' others overtiirn it by their principles. 
But all those reasoners who attempt to fathom the 
essence of that infinite being, or to account for his 
operations, necessarily lose themselves in the incom- 
prehensibility of their subject. 

Ask them, What is God ? they will answer, That 
which has neither beginning nor end.** — A pure spirit 
— an extremely subtle matter, air — a fire endowed 
with intelligence f — the world.*' No ; the soul of the 
Avorld to which it is united, as the soul is to the body.* 
— He is the single principle of all things.** — He is the 
principle of good : matter is the principle of evil.* — 
Every thing is executed by his command and under 
his eye,"' No ; every thing is performed by subor- 
dinate agents — O rny son ! adore God, and seek not 
to kno^v him. 

Ask theiVi, What is the universe? they will an- 
swer, Whatever it has always been ; the world there- 
fore is eternal." — No ; it is not eternal, but matter is.*" 
— This matter, susceptible of every form, ])ossesscd 
none in particular.^ — It had a form, it had several, it 

• Plut. cle Plac. Philos, lib. 1. c. 7 t. ii. p. 880. Thai, 
ap. Diog. La^rt. lib. 1. § 36. • Anaxag. ap. Aristot. de Anim. 

lib. 1. c. 2. t. i. p. 621. ap. Cicer. deNat. Deor. lib. 1 . c. 11. t. ii. 
p. 405. ^Diogen. Apoll. ap. Cicer. ibid. c. 12. Anaxim. ap, 
Cicer. ibid. c. 10. Pythag. ap. Brack, t. i! p. 1077 . De- 
mocr. ap. Pint, de Plac. Philos, lib, 1. c. 7. t. ii. p. 881. 

Aristot. ap. Cic. ibid. C. 13. Heracl. Pout. ap. Cicer. ibid. 
Thales ap. Plut, ibid, "^ythag. ap. Ciccr. ibid. c. 1 1 . Xe- 
nophan. ap. Cicer. Ap^d. 11. c. 37. t. ii» p. 49. i "I'iui. Locr. 
ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 93. Plat, in Tim. p. 47. Id. de Rep. t. ii. p. 
273 . “ Plat. ibid. “ Ocel. Eucan. in init. Diotl. Sic. lib. 1. 

p. 6. Hist. (le.s Causes Frem. t. i. p. 387. ® Aristot. de Caolo, 

lib. 1. c. 10. t. i. p. 447 . ** Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 94. 

Plat, in Tim. ibid. p. 51, &c. 
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had an unlimited number of forms ; for it is nothing 
but water,'' but air,' but fire,’ but the elements,* but 
an assemblage of atoms," but an infinite number of 
incorruptible elements of similar particles, which form 
every species of being by their combination. This 
matter subsisted motionless in chaos ; intelligence 
communicated to it activity, and the world appeared.* 
— No ; it had an irregular motion ; God communi- 
cated regularity to it by infusing into it a portion of 
his essence, and the world was made.^ — -No ; the 
atoms were tloating in the void, and the universe was 
the result of their fortuitous concourse." — No ; in 
nature there are but tw'O elements, which have pro- 
duced and preserved every thing ; liarth, and lii c which 
animates earth." — No ; to the four elements we must 
add love that unites their parts, ami hatred liiat se- 
})urates them.'’ — O my son ! waste not your days in 
studying the nature of the universe, but employ them 
in filling as becomes you the little space you occupy 
in it. 

Ask them, in fine, what is man ? they will answer ; 
Man exhibits the same phaenoinena and the same 

’ Thales, ap. Aristot. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 3 t. ii. p. 843. Plot, 
ifc Plac, Philos, lib. 1. c. 3. t. ii. p. 875. ' Anaxiin. et. Diogen. 

ap. Aristot. ibid. Plat. ibid. * Ilipp. et. Heracl. ap. Aristot. 
ibid. • Emjicd. ap. Aristot. ibid. “ Dem. ap. Diog. Lafirt. 
lib. 9. § 44. Plat. ibid. p. 877. * Anaxag. ap. Aristot. de 

Coelo, lib. 3 et 4. t. i. p. 477, &c. ; ap. Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib, 
i. c. .3. p. 876 ; ap. Diog. Laiirt. in Anaxag. lib. 2. § 6. r Tim. 
Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 95. Plat, in Tim. p. 34. * Plut. de 

Plac. Philos, lib. 1. c. 4. t. ii. p. 878. • Parmen. ap. Aristot. 

Metaph. lib. I . c. 5. t. ii. p. 847. '' Emped. ap. Aristot. ibid, 

c. 4. p, 844. 
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contradictions as the universe of which he is the ab- 
stract/ The principle which has at all times been 
distinguished by the name of soul and intelligence is 
a nature perpetually in motion/ — It is a number 
which moves of itself/ — It is a pure spirit, say they, 
which has nothing in common with bodies. — But if 
so, how can it be acquainted with them — It is rather 
a very subtle air* — a very active fire''-— a flame ema- 
nating from the sun' — a portion of aether'" — a very 
light water' — a mixture of several elements.”' — It is 
an assemblage of ingenious and spherical atoms, simi- 
lar to those subtle particles of matter which we see, 
floating in the rays of the sun." It is a simple being. 
— No; it is a compound being; it is composed of 
several principles, it is composed of several opposite 
qualities."" — It is the blood circulating in our veins.*' 
This soul is diffused through our whole body. — It re- 
sides only in the brain, — in the heart,"* — in the 
diaphragm.** It perishes with us. — No ; it is unpe- 
rishable ; but it animates other bodies ; — but it re- 

* Vita Pythagor. ap. Pliotiura. p. 1317. ** Thales, ap. Pint, 

de Plac. Philos, lib. 4. c. 2. t, ii. p. 898. • Pythag. ap. Pint, 

ibid. Zenocr. ap. eund. de Procr. Anim. t. ii. p. 10l2. Aristot. 
Topic, lib. 6. c. 3. t. i. p. 243. 'Aristot. de Anim. lib. 1. c. 2. 
t. i. p. 621. * Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 4. c. 3. ^ Aristot. 

ibid. * Epicharm. ap. Varr. de Ling. Lat. lib, 4. p. If. ^ Py- 
thag. ap. Diog, Lai^rt. lib. 8. § 28. * Hippon. ap. Aristot. ibid, 

p. 620. Emped. ap. Aristot. ibid. p. 619, ® Deiiiocr. et 

Leucipp. ap. Aristot. ibid. p. 619 j ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lili. 1. 
p. 93. Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 4. c. 3. t. ii. p. 898. ” Aris- 

tot. ibid. Plut. ibid,, c. 3 et 4. ** Critias. ap. Aristot. ibid. p. 

6 *21. Macrob. de Somn. Scip. lib. 1. c. 14. •> Emped. ap. 

Cioer. Tuscu|j^. 9. lib. i, ii. p. 239. ' Plut. de Plac. Philos, 

lib. 4. c. 5. p, S 99 . • 
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unites with the soul of the uniyerse.*->-0 rny son ! re- 
gulate the emotions and passions of your soul, and seek 
not to comprehend its essence. 

Such is the general sketch of the opinions which 
men have invented on the most important subjects of 
philosophy. This abundance of ideas is in effect a 
real dearth ; and that pile of learning you have before 
your eyes, that pretended treasure of sublime know- 
ledge, no other than a wretched heap of errors and 
contradictions. Look not there for systems uniform 
and correct in all their parts, for clear expositions, 
and solutions applicable to every phsenomenon of na- 
ture. Almost all these authors are unintelligible, be- 
cause they are too concise 7* they are so, because they 
fear to shock the opinions of the multitude. They 
envelope their doctrine in expressions either metapho- 
rical or contrary to their real principles ; in fine, they 
are unintelligible, because they affect to be so, to 
«;lude difficulties they had not foreseen, or which 
tliey find themselves unable to resolve. 

If, nevertheless, dissatisfied with the conclusions 
which you have just heard, you wish to acquire a cur- 
sory knowleilge of their principal .systems, you will be 
terrified at the nature of the questions which they pre- 
sume to discuss at the very outset. Is there but one 
principle in the universe? Ouglit we to admit seve- 
ral ? If there be but one, is it moveable or immove- 


■ Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 4. c. T. Cicer. Tascul. c. 9. lib. I . 
t. ii. p. 239. 
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able? If there be several, are they finite or 
infinite ?* 

But the great question was to explain the forma-' 
don of the universe, and to assign the cause of that 
astonishing number of species and individual beings 
which nature presents to our eyes. The forms and 
qualities of bodies vary, and are in a perpetual state 
of destruction and reproduction ; but the matter of 
which they are composed eternally subsists; and the 
imagination is able to pursue it through all its num- 
berless divisions and subdivisions, until it at length 
arrives at a simple being, the first principle of the 
universe and of all individual bodies." Tlie founders’ 
of the Ionian school, and some philosophers of other 
schools, applied themselves to discover this simple and 
indivisible being. Some imagined it to be the cle- 
ment of water ;* others air ; others again combined 
earth and fire with these two elements ; and a fourti * 
sect supposed that from all eternity there had existed, 
in the primitive mass, an immense number of motion- 
less parts, determinate in form and kind; and than 
nothing more w as requisite than to collect all the scat- 
tered particles of air, in order to form that element ; 
all the atoms of gold to compose that uictai, and s( 
on with every other species of matter.’' 

The sole object of these different systems was the 
material and passive principle of things ; but it was 

‘ Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 1. c. 2. t. i. p. 316. "Id. 
Metaph. lib.^. c. 3. t. ii. p. 843. * Id. ibid. p. 842. Plut.de 

Piiic. Pliilo^fb. 1. c. 3. t. ii. p. 875. ’ Aristot. Metaph. lib. 1. 

c. 3. t. ii. p. 843. 
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soon discovered that a second principle was necessary 
to bestow activity on the former. Fire appeared in 
general to be an agent equal to the composition and 
decomposition of boilies ; whilst others imagined they 
perceived in the particles of crude matter a sort of 
sympathy and antif)atl>y capable of alternately sepa- 
rating and uniting them.* These, and other hypothe- 
ses since substituted for them, being inapplicable to 
all the varieties of nature, their authors were often un- 
der the necessity of recurring to other principles, or 
of sinking under the weight of difficulties, like those 
wrestlers, who entering the lists without being suffi- 
ciently inured to discipline proper for their exercise, 
owe the petty successes on which they pride them- 
selves to chance.* 

The order and beauty which are apparent through 
the whole universe, compelled men at length to refer 
them to an intelligent cause. This the early philo- 
sophers of the Ionian school had acknowledged but 
Anaxagoras, possibly following Hermotimus, was the 
first who distinguished it from matter, and positively 
pronounced that all things existed from eternity in die 
primitive mass, and that intelligence imparted its ac- 
tivity to this mass, and brought it into order. 

Before the Ionian school had attained to this ele- 
vated truth, which, after all, was no more than the 
ancient tradition of all nations, Pythagoras, or rather 
his disciples ; for, notwithstanding we are so near the 

‘ Emped. ap. Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 1. c. 3. t. it. p. 878. 
‘Aristoph. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 4. t. ii. p. 844. * Id. ibid. c. 3. 

t, ii. p. 843. Cicer. de Nat. Deo'r. lib, 1. c. 10. t. ii. p. 405. 
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time in which he lived, it is impossible to leant the 
genuine opinions of this extraordinary man ; some Py- 
thagoreans, I say, considered the universe as matter 
animated by an intelligence which sets the whole in 
'motion, and is so intimately diffused through all its 
parts as to be incapable of separation from it.* This 
intelligence may be considered as the author of all . 
things, as a very subtle fire, a most pure flame, or as 
the force which has subdued matter, and still holds it 
enchained.'^ As its essence cannot be an object of 
the senses, to express it let us borrow, not the lan- 
guage of the senses, but that of the mind. Let us 
give to intelligence, or the active principle of the uni- 
verse, the name of monad or unity, because it must be 
always the same ; to matter, or the passive principle, 
tliat of dyad or multiplicity, because it is subject to 
every kind of change ; and to the world, that of triad, 
since it is the result of intelligence and matter. 

Several of the disciples of Pythagoras have occa- 
sionally annexed other ideas to these expressions, but 
they have almost universally sought for properties, by 
the knowledge of which they' might attain that of na- 
ture in the science of numl)ers ; properties which to 
tliem seemed to lie indicated in the phenomena of 
sonorous bodies.' 

If we stretch a string and divide it successively 
into tw'o, three, and four parts, in each half we shall 
have the octave of the whole ; in the three fourths its 

• Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 11. t. ii. p. 405. '* Justin. 

Mart. Orat, ad Gent. p. 20. * Aristot. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. 

p. 845, 
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foiiith ; in the two thirds its fifth. The octave then 
will be as 1 to 2 ; the fourth, as 3 to 4 ; and the fifth, 
as 2 to 3. The importance of this observation made 
tliem give to the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, the name of the 
sacred quaternary. 

Such were the proportions of Pythagoras,^ such 
the principles on which was founded the musical sys- 
tem of all nations, and particularly of that which this 
philosopher found among the Greeks, and w hich he 
improved by his discoveries. 

In consequence of these discoveries, which are to 
be ascribed to the Egyptians, it was easy to conclude 
that the laws of harmony are invariable, and that Na- 
ture herself has irrevocably fixed the value and the 
intervals of tones. But as she is always uniform in 
her works, why may not she have observed the same 
iaws in the general system of the universe ? This idea 
vas a new ray of light to active minds, prepared for 
enthusiasm by retirement, abstinence, and meditation ; 
to men who religiously dedicated every day some 
hours to music, and especially to the acquiring of a 
Just intonation.* 

Presently it was dicovered that the numbers 1, 2 
3, and 4,** not only contain one of the principles of 
the musical system, bu^ also those of physics, and, 
even of morals. Every thing was considered as pro 
portion and harmony ; .time, justice, friendship, and 

‘ Roussier, Mem. sur la Musique des Anciens, p. 39. » Plut. 

de Virtut. Mor. t. ii. p. 441. Aristid. Qnintil. de Music, lib. 3. 
t. ii. p. 116. Boeth. de Mus. lib. 1. c. 1. p. 1373. '' Se:Lt, 

•Einpir. adv, Arith.lib. 4 . § 2. p. 331, 
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intelligence, were no other than the relations of num- 

bers.® 

Empedocles admitted four elements, water, air, 
earth, and fire. Other Pythagoreans discovered 
four faculties in the soul all our" virtues proceeded 
from four- principal virtues. As the numbers which 
compose the sacred quaternary produce, when com- 
bined, the number ten, the most perfect of all ; from 
this very combination® ten spheres were to be admitted 
into the heavens, though they contain but nine.” 

Such of the Pythagoreans, in fine, as supfiosed the 
universe to be animated by a soul, were unable to give 
any more satisfactory solution of the motions of the 
heavens, and the distance of the celestial bodies from 
the earth, than by estimating the degrees of activity 
possessed by this soul from the centre to the circum- 
ference of the universe.® Now if we divide this im- 
mense space into thirty-six intervals, or rather ima- 
gine a line extending from the centre of the earth to 
the extremities of the planetary world, and divided 
into thirty-six parts, at tlie distance of a tone or semi- 
tone from each other> we shall have the musical scale 
of the universal soul.* The celestial bodies are placed 
at dififerent degrees of this scale, at distances relatively 
proportionate to each other, as in the ratios of the 


* AWstot. M^taph. lib. 1. c, 5. t. ii. p. 845. I)iogen, La^rt. in 
Fythag. lib^^ § 33. ^ Pint, de Plac. Philos, lib. 1. c. 3. t. ii. 

p. 877. ^ Kl. ibid. p. 876. “ Aristot. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 5. t. 

ii. p. 845. » Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 96f. Plat, in Tim. 

p. 36. ® Batt. Remarq. sur Tim€e, dans THistoire de» Causes 

Premieres, t. ii. p. 97.^ 
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rifth and other consonances. Their motions, directed 
after the same proportions, produce a delightful and 
divine harmony. The Muses, like so many syrens, 
have placed their thrones upon the stars ; they regu- 
late the cadenced motions of the celestial spheres, and 
preside over those eternal and ravishing concerts 
which can be heard only in the silence of the passions,^ 
and which are said to have filled the soul of Pytha- 
goras with the purest delight.’ 

The proportions which some wished to establish be- 
tween the distances an,d motions of the celestial 
spheres, others. pretended to discover in the magni- 
tude of the planets, or in the diameters of their 
orbits.'^ • 

This tlieory is overthrown by the laws of nature ; 
!;ut wlien it made its appearance, those laws were 
scarcely known ; and had they been better understood, 
men would not have had the courage to renounce the 
illusions of a system created and embellished by ima- 
gination. / ■ 

Not less chimerical, but still more unintelligible, 
is another principle admitted by many Pythagoreans. 
According to the observations of Heraclitus of Epbe- 
sus,‘ bodies are in a continual state of evaporation and 
fluidity: the particles of matter of which they are 
composed are perpetually escaping, in order to give 

t- 

' Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 617. Aristot. de CoelOj lib. 
t*. 9. t. i. p. 463. Plut. de Anim. Procr. t. ii. p. 1029. ^Empe- 
docl. ap. Porphyr. de Vitii Pythag. p. 33. Jambl. c. 15. p. 52. 

^ Plut. ibid. p. 1028. * Aristot. de Coelo, Ub. 3. c. 1, t. 5. }», 

473. Id. Metaph. lib, 1 . c. 6*. t. ii. p. 847. Ibid. lib. 15. €*. 4, 
•p. 957. 
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place to others, which will fly oft' in their turn, until 
the moment of the dissolution of the whole formed by 
their combination/ — This imperceptible motion, but 
which is real and common to all sensible beings, is 
every instant altering their (jualities, and transform- 
ing them into other beings which retain only an appa- 
rent conformity with the former. We are not to-day 
what we were yesterday : to-morrow we shall no 
longer be what we are to-day." It is with us as with 
the ship of Theseus, which we still preserve, though 
the component parts of it have been frequently re- 
newed. 

Now, what certain and permanent ideas can result 
from this fluctuation of all things ; from th» impetu- 
ous current, this flowing and ebbing of the fugitive 
particles of all beings ? What instant would you seize 
to measiire an object which is incessantly increasing 
and decreasing ?* Our knowledge of every kind, variable 
as the object it embraces, could therefore possess 
nothing fixed and stable ; for there could be neither 
truth nor w'isdom, did not nature herself lay open to 
us the foundations of science and of virtue. 

It is nature which, by withholding from us the 
faeulty of discovering all the individuals of a species, 
and permitting us to arrange them under certain 
classes, mises our minds to the contemplation of the 
primitive ideas of things.’^ Sensible objects are in- 

' Plat, in Conv. tom. iii. p. 207- ‘ Epicharm. ap. Diog. 

Lacrt. in Plat. lib. 3. § 11. * Td. ibid. § 10. Plat, in Thc»t . 

t. i. p. 162. Jambl. c. 29. p. 136. ^ Pint, de Plac. Philos- 

lib. 1. c. 3. t. ii. p. 877. 
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deed subject to change ; but the general idea of a 
man, a tree, of genera and species admits of none. 
These ideas then are immutable ; and far from being 
regarded as simple abstractions of the mind, should 
1)6 considered as actual beings, as the genuine essences 
of things.* Thus the tree and the cube you have be- 
fore your eyes are but the copy and image of the cube 
and tree which have existed from all eternity in the 
intellectual world, in that pure and glorious abode 
where justice, beauty, virtue, and all the prototypes 
of every substance and every form, have eternally re- 
sided. 

But what influence can ideas and the proportions 
between numbers have on the universe? Intelligence, 
which according to Pythagoras, penetrates the parts of 
matter, is continually employed in reducing to order 
and modelling these parts, sometimes in one way, 
somtimes in another, presiding over tlie rapid and 
successive renovation of generations, destroying indi- 
viduals, preserving species, but constantly obliged, as 
some affirm to regulate its stupendous operations by 
the eternal proportions of numbers : and, as others 
say, to consult the eternal ideas of thiago, which are 
to it what a model is to an artist. 

After the example of this divine intelligence, the 
sage should constantly have his eyes fixed on one of 
these two principles ; either to produce in his soul the 
harmony he admires in the universe, or to imitate in 

• Flat, in Parmen. t. Hi. p. 132, 1.33. Cicer. Oral. c. .3. t. i. 

i., 422. 
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his own person the virtues, the divine essence of 
which has been the object of his contemplation. 

By thus bringing into a closer point of view a few 
of the scattered outlines of the works you have before 
you, I have endeavoured to explain the particular 
systems of some of the Pythagoreans. But the doc- 
trine of numbers is so obscure, so profound, and so 
attractive to minds of little reflection, that it has given 
birth to a multitude of opinions. 

Some have distinguished numbers from ideas or 
species others have confounded them with species ; 
as they, in fact, contain a certain quantity of indivi- 
duals.'’ It has been said that numbers exist separately 
from bodies : it has been asserted too that they exist 
in bodies themselves.* Sometimes number seems to 
designate the element of extent ; it is the substance, 
or principle and last term of bodies, as points are of 
lines, surfaces, and airmagnitude sometimes it ex- 
presses only the form of the primitive element.* Thus 
the terrestrial element has the form of a square ; fire, 
air, and water, have that of the different species of 
triangles, and these various configurations suffice to 
explain all the effects of nature.' This mysterious 
term, in a w'ord, is in general no more than an 
arbitrary sign to express either the nature and essence 
of the first elements, or their forms and proportions, 
fji the ideas or eternal models of all things. 


• Aristot. Metaphys. lib, 11. cap. 1. 1. ii, p. 95S. ‘ Plat, in 

Phileb. t. ii. p. 18, 'Aristot. Metaphys. lib. 11. c. S. p, 953. 

' Id. ibid, lib, 5. c. 1 et8; lib. IS. c. 3. * Id. ibid. lib. 1*2. 

c. 5. ' Tim. Locr. ap. Flat. t. iii. p. 98. 
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M’^e must here observe tliat Pythagoras did not 
aftirni that all things were formed by the virtue of 
numbers.* If, in contempt of his express words, some 
of his disciples,** imputing a real existence and secret 
virtue to numbers, have considered them as the con- 
stituent principles of the universe, they have so grossly 
neglected to unfold and explain their system, that we 
nmst be obliged to leave them to their impenetrable 
profundity. 

* The obscurity and contradictions the reader meets 
witli in perusing these productions arise, 1st, from the 
abstruseness witli which the questions are treated by 
their authors; 2dly, from the diversity of acceptations 
in which the words being, principle, came, element, 
substance, and all the terms made use of in philosophic 
language, may be taken 3dly, from the ornaments . 
with which the early interpreters of nature embellished 
their dogmas, for, as they wrote in verse, they ad- 
dressed themselves moi'e frequently to the imagination 
than to reason ;** 4thly, from the variety of methods 
introduced into certain schools. Several disciples of 
Pythagoras, while examining into the principles of 
beings, fixed their attention on the nature of our 
ideas, and passed almost without perceiving it, from 
the sensible to the intellectual world. The infant 
science of metaphysics now obtained the preference 


* Thean. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. “27. * Aristot 

(it' Coelo, lib. S. c. 1. t. i. p. 474. Id. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 5 et <>, 
t . ii. p. 845 et 848. ‘ Id. ibid. lib. b. c. 1. &c. t. ii. p. 683, &c. 

Id. de Anini. lib. 1. c. 7. t. i. p. ©27. * Id. Metevrol. lib. 2. c. 

t. i. p. .'iS.'i. 
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over that of natural philosophy : and, as those laa s of 
rigid dialectics which check the mind in its deviations 
were not yet formed,' reason imperiously substituted 
her testimony for that of the senses. Nature, which 
uniformly tends to single operations,"' presents nothing 
but multitude and changes : reason which ever at- 
tempts to generalise, beholds nothing but unity and 
immobility ; and, soaring on the wings of entliusiasm 
and imagination," rose from abstraction to abstraction, 
reached a height of theory at whic!) the most attentive 
mind is scarcely able to sustain itself. 

It was more particularly in the Elean School that 
the art or licentiousness of reasoning displayed all its 
resources. There two orders ol' ideas were esta- 
blished : the first having bodies and their sensible 
qualities for their object; the second considering 
being purely in itself, and unconnected with existence. 
Hence resulted two methods : the one founded, as 
was pretended, on the evidence of reason and truth ; 
the other on that of the senses and opinion." Both 
proceeded nearly in the same steps. Hitherto the 
philosophers who availed themselves of the authority 
of the senses imagined they had discovered that, to 
produce an effect, Nature employed two opposite 
principles, as earth and fire. In like manner, the 
jihilosophers who only consulted , reason, employed 
their meditations on entity and non-entity, on finite 

I Aristot. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 6. p. 848. Id. ibid. lib. 11. c. 4. 
p. 957. ” Id. ibid. lib. 7. c. 16. p, 9^4. “ Parmen, ap. Sext. 

Empiric, adv. Logie, lib. 7. p. 39. • Aristot. Nat. Auscult. 

lib. 1. c. 6, t. i. p. 322. 
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and infinite, on unity and multiplicity, on even and 
odd numbers, &c.‘’ 

An immeasurable difficulty was still to be sur- 
mounted in tlie application of these abstractions, and 
the combination of physics and metaphysics. But if 
some have attempted to reconcile these, they have 
effected it with so little peispicuity, as generally to 
leave; their readers ignorant whether they are speaking 
Its natural philosophers or metaphysicians. Sometimes 
we shall find Parmenides supjiosing neither produc- 
tion nor destruction in .nature ;*• sometimes pretending 
that earth and lire are the principles of all generation.' 
^Ve shall see others who admit no kind of harmony 
between the senses and reason, and, attentive only to 
internal knowledge, regard external objects but as so 
many fallacious appearances, and as the inexhaustible 
sources of error and imposture. Nothing really 
exists ! exclaims one of them : If any thing did exist, 
it w ould be impossible to know it ; if we could know 
it, it would be impossible to render it sensible.’ An- 
other, intimately i^ersuaded that we ought neither 
positively to deny nor affirm any thing, was doubtful 
of his words, and explained himself only by signs.* 

I must give you an example of the mode of 
reasoning of these philosophers : I shall borrow it 
from Xenophanes, the leader of the Elean school. 


^ Aristot. Metaph. lib, 1. c. 5. p. S46 ; lib. 12. c. 1. ** Id. 

do Coelo, lib. 3. c. 1. t. i. p. 473. Id. Metaph. lib. 1. c. .5. 
p. 847. Nat. Auscult, lib. 1. c. C. t. i. p. 321. * Gorgias, ap. 

Aristot. t. i. p. 1248. Isocr. Helen. Laud. t. ii. p. 115, ‘Aristot. 
Metaph. lib. 4. c. 5. t. ii. p. 878. 
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Nothing can proceed from notinng. “ From this 
principle, adopted by all his ^sciples, it follows, that 
what exists must be eternal ; that what is eternal is 
infinite, since it has neither beginning nor end ; what 
is infinite must be single, for if it were otherwise it 
would be several ; one part would be a limit to the 
other, and it would cease to be infinite; what is single 
is always similar to itself. Now a single, eternal, and 
always similar being, must be immoveable, since it 
can neither pass into the vacuum which is nothing, 
nor the plenum which it hardly occupies. It must lj«i 
immoveable, for if it were subject to the least change, 
something would happen in it which was not there 
before, and overthrow the fundamental principle. 
Nothing can proceed from nothing.* 

In tliis infinite being, therefore, which comprises 
all things, and the idea of which is inseparable from 
intelligence and eternity,^ there is neither any min- 
gling of parts, nor diversity of forms, nor generation, 
nor destruction." But how can this immutability be 
reconciled with the successive revolutions we behold 
in nature } They are but an illusion, answers Xeno- 
phanes; the universe exhibits to us but one moving 
scene ; the scenery exists, but the motion is the work 
of our senses. No, said Zeno, motion is impossible. 

' Aristot, de Xenoph. t. i. p.l241. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. i- 
c. 11 . t. ii, p. 406. Batt. Hist, des Caus. Prem. t. i. p. 231. 

* .Hruck. Hist. Philos, t. i. p. 1148. ’ Aristot. Metaph. lib. I . 

c. T>. p. 847. Diog. Lafirt. in Xen. lib. 9. 5 19. Sc.xt. Empir. 
Pyrriion. Hypot. lib. 1. c. 33. p. 59. * Aristot. de Co*lo, lib. 3. 

c 1. t.i. p.4r3. 
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He said, and proved it so as to astonish Jiis autago- 
nlsts, and reduce them to silence." 

’ Oh ! ray son, what strange knowledge have these 
celebrated raen, who pretend to" have brought nature 
under subjection, introduced into the world !'’ and how- 
humiliating were the study of philosophy, if, after be- 
ginning in doul^' it must terminate in such paradoxes ! 
Let us do justice to those who have advanced them. 
Ill general they loved truth, and, thinking to discover 
it by means of abstract ideas, they w'ere led astray by 
implicitly following reason, with whose boundaries 
they were unacquainted. When, after having run the 
circle of error, they became better informed, they still 
gave themselves up with no less ardour to the same 
discussions, esteeming them proper to fix the mind, 
and to acquire a greater precision of ideas. It must 
not be denied too, that many of these philosophers, 
little worthy of so respectable a name, entered the 
lists merely to try their strength, and to signalize 
themselves by triumphs, as disgi'aceful to tlie victor as 
to the vanquished. As reason, or rather the art of 
reasoning, has had its infancy as well as the other- 
arts, inaccurate definitions, and the frequent abuse of 
words, never failed to furnish new w^eapons to skilful 
or vigorous disputants. We have almost seen the time 
when, in order to prove that the words one and manii/ 
may denote the same object, cavillers might be found to 
maintain that a person might be but one in quality of 

* Aristot. Nat. Auacult. lib. 6 . c. 14. t. i, p. S95. Id. Topic, 
iib. 8. c. 8. t. i. p. 274. * Id. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 2. t. ii. p. 84 i. 

' Id. ibid. lib. .T. c. 1. p. 858. 
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man, but that he might be two in quality of man and 
musician/ These absurd puerilities at present inspire 
only contempt, and are wholly abandoned to the’ 
sophists. 

It still remains for me to mention to you a system 
as remarkable from its singularity as from the reputa- 
tion of its authors. ^ 

The vulgar see nothing around me globe which 
they inhabit but a vault shining with light during the 
day, and sparkling with stars during the night. These 
are the limits of their universe. That of some philo- 
sophers has no bounds, and has been enlarged, almost 
in our time, to a degree that overawes and terrifies the 
imagination. 

The first idea was, that the moon was inhabited ; 
then that the stars were so many worlds, and that the 
number of these worlds must be infinite, since none of 
them could serve as a boundary or circumference to 
the otliers.* What an extensive view did this open at 
once to the human mind ! Though we employ eternity 
itself to travese the immeasurable space, borrow tlie 
wings of Aurora, fly to the planet Saturn, into the 
heavens which extend above that planet, still shall we 
continually find new spheres, and worlds accumulating 
on each other ! still shall we find infinity throughout, 
in matter, in space, in motion, in the number of worlds 
arid stars that embellish them; and, after millions of 
years, scarcely shall w e be acquainted with a few points 

** Plat, in Phileb. t. ii. p. 14, * Xei% ap. Diog. LaSrt. lib. 9. 

§19. Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 1. c. 3. t. ii. p. 875 •, c. 5. p. 879 j 
lib.. 2. c. 13. p. 888, Clcer. de Finib. lib. 2. c. 81. t. ii. p. 13(>. 
Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. L^ttr. t. ix. p. 10. 
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of the vast empire of nature ! Oh ! how has this sub- 
lime theory ag<Trandized the universe in our eyes ! And 
if it be true that our soul expands with our ideas, and 
assimilates in some measure with the object which it 
})enetrates, how greatly should man pride himself in 
having fathomed what is in itself so inconceiv'ably 
prpfound ! 

Pride himself! exclaimed I with surprise; and 
wherefore, most venerable Callias? My mind is 
overwhelmed at the very idea of this boundless great- 
ness, before w'hich all other greatness is annihilated. 
Y ou, myself, all men, are no more in my eyes than 
insects in an immense ocean, in which kings and con- 
querors are distinguished only because they agitate a 
little more than others the particles of water that sur- 
round them. At these w'ords Callias surveyed nie, 
and after a moment’s reflection, seizing my hand, 
j)lied : My son, an insect that obtains a glimpse of 
infinity, partakes of that greatness which astonishes 
you. He then resumed his discourse. 

Among the artists who have passed their lives in 
composing and decomposing worlds, Leucippus and 
Democritus, rejecting numbers, ideas, harmonical pro- 
portions, and that scaffolding till then erected by 
metaphysics, admitted, after the example of some 
philosophers, only a vacuum and atoms as the prin- 
ciples of all tlfings; but they deprived those atoms of 
the qualities ascribed to them, leaving only figure anrl- 
motion.*^ Let us hear Leucippus and Democritus. 

' Mosheni. in Cudwortli, c. 1. § 18, t. i. p. 30. Brack. Hist. 
JPhilos. t. i. p. 1173. 
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T\\e universe is infinite, it contains an infinity of 
worlds and vortices which are perpetually producing/ 
perishing, and re-producing ; but no supreme intelli- 
gence presides over these stupendous revolutions: 
every thing in nature is effected by mechanical and 
simple laws. Do you wish to know how one of these 
worlds is formed? Imagine an infinity of cternah 
indivisible, unalterable atoms, of every form and size, 
hurried into an immense void by a blind and rapid 
motion." After multiplied and violent shocks, tlu 
most un\\icldy are detruded and compressed into 
point of space which becomes the centre of a vortex ; 
the most subtle fly oft' on every side and shoot to dif- 
I’erent distances In a series of ages the fonuer com- 
pose earth and water; the latter air and fiie. 
last element, consisting of active and light globule.n, 
extends itself like a luminous dome around the earth : 
the air, agitated by this perpetual flux of corpuscles, 
vhich rise from the inferior regions, becomes an im- 
petuous current; and this current hurries along the 
stars which were successively formed within its bo- 
som. ‘ 

Every thing in physics as well as morals may be 
explained by a similar mechanisn), and without the 
intervention of an intelligent cause. It is from the 
Tinion of atoms that the substance of all bodies is 

t Diog. in LaSrt. Leucipp. lib. 9. § 30, &c. Id. in Democr. 
ibid. § 44 liruck. ibid. p. 1175 et 1187. Hiit. des Causes 
Premiferes, p. 3C3. J* Aristot. dc Gener. lib. 1. c. 1- 1. i. p. 493. 
Id. de CobIo, lib. 3. c^p. 4. p. 478. Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 1. 
c, 3, t. ii. p. 877. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 24, t, ii. p. 41C. 

* Plut. de Pl^. Philos, lib, 1. c. 4. t. ii. p. 878. 
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formed ; it is from their figure and arrangement that 
cold, heat, colours, and all the varieties of nature, are 
derived his their motion which incessantly produces, 
altars, and destroys beings; and as this motion is ne- 
cessary, we, have given it the name of destin)' and fa- 
tality.' Our sensations, our ideas, are produced by 
thin images of every object, whicdi are continually de- 
taching themselves to affect our organs.'” Our soul 
[►erishes with the body," because, like fire, it is only 
composed of subtle globules, the continuity of which 
is broken by death ; “ and since there is nothing real 
in nature, except atoms and the void,"” we are com- 
pelled, by a series of inductions, to admit that opinion 
constitutes the only difference between vice and 
virtue.'' 

Oh ! ray son, prostrate thyself before the Deity ; 
deplore in his presence the wanderings of the human 
mind, and vow to be at least as virtuous as those phi- 
losophers in general were whose principles tended to 
destroy virtue ; for it is not in writings unknown to 
the multitude, in systems generated in a heated ima- 
gination, or produced by a restlessness of mind, or by 
the desire of celebrity, that you must study the ideas 
entertained of morals by their authors : it is in their 

‘‘ Aristot. Metapli. lib. 1. c. 4. t. ii. p. 846. Diogen. Lagrt. 
in. Pyrrh. lib. 9. § 72. ‘ Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. c. S. p. 10. 

■ Diogen. LaSrt. in Democr. lib. 9. § 44. Pint, de Plac. Philos, 
lib. 4. c. 8. p. 899. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 38. t. ii. p. 429. 

" Pint. ibid. c. 7. * Aristot. de Anim. lib. 1. c. 2. t. i. p. 619. 

' Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. 1. c. 30. p. 54. Id. adv. Log. 
lib. 7- p. 399. ‘‘Cudworth de Just, et Honest. Notit. ad. Calo. 
Syst. Intell. % 2. t. ii. p. 629. Brock. Hist. Philos, t. i. p. 1199. 
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conduct, it is in those works, in which, attentive only 
to truth and public utility, they render that homage tp 
morals and to virtue which has been constantly paid 
to them in all ages, and in every nation. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


i outhiuation of the Library, Aatronomy , Geography, 

Callias departed after he had finished his discourse, 
and Euclid addressing me, said, I have been long en- 
deavouring to find in Sicily the work of Petron of 
'liimei a, who not only admitted the plurality of worlds, 
hut ventured even to ascertain their number/ How 
many do you lliink he reckoned ? One hundred and 
eighty- tlirce. Like the Egyptians, lie compared the 
universe to a triangle,^ sixty worlds are ranged on 
eacli of its sides; and the three others on the three 
angles. Governed by the peaceful movement which 
regulates certain dances among us, these worlds keep 
gradually approaching and clianging places. The mid- 
dle of the triangle is the seat of truth ; there in a state 
of profound repose, the affinities and models of all that 
has been, or is to be, reside. Around these pure es- 
sences is eternity, from the depth of which time pro- 
ceeds, and, like an inexliaustible stream, flows and is 
distributed among the multitude of worlds.* 

These ideas were not very remote from the Pytha- 
gorean system of numbers, and I conjecture — Here I 

‘ Plut. de Orac. Def. t. ii. p. 4 ^^. • Id. de Isid, et Osir. 

. ii. p. 373. * Id. de Orac. Defect, t. ii. p. 
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interjrupted Euclid. Before your philosophers had 
gone so far in searclj of a number of worlds, they were 
acquainted doubtless with the most minute particulars 
respecting that which we inhabit. I suppose that there 
is not a single body in our heavens, whose nature, 
magnitude, figure, and motion, they have left unde- 
termined. 

That you shall judge of, answered Euclid. Ima- 
gine a circle, a sort of wheel, the circumference of 
ivhich, tw'enty-eight times larger than that of the earth, 
contains an immense body of fire in its concavity. 
From the nave, the diameter of which is equal to that 
of the earth, torrents of light are continually escaping 
that illumine our world.“ Such is the idea we may 
form of the sun. We may obtain one of the moon, 
by supposing its circumference nineteen times larger 
than that of our globe.’' Shall I explain myself more 
simply? Tlic igneous particles which arise from the 
earth fly off* in the day, and collect in a single point 
of the heavens to form the sun ; in the night they 
collect in several points and are converted into stars. 
But as tiiefie exhalations are quickly consumed, they 
are perpetually renewed to procure us every day a 
new sun, and every night new stars.^ Nay it has 
sometimes happened that, for want of aliment, the sun 
has not been lighted for a whole month.^ It is for 
Tfiie reason that the sun is obliged to turn round the 

Plut, de Plac. Philos, lib. 2. c. 20. t. ii. p. 889. Stob, Eclog, 
Phys. lib. 1. p. 55. Achil. Tat. Isag. ap. Petav. t. iii. p. 81. 

Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 2. c. 25. p. 891. ^ Plat, de Rep. 

lib. 6. t. ii. p. 498. Plut. ibid. cap. 24. p, 890. Xen. ap. Stob. 
Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 54. Bruck. Hist, Philos, t. i. page 1154. 

* Plut. ibid. c. 24. Stob. ibiS. p. 55. 
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earth ; for if it were stationary, it would soon expend 
the vapours by which it is maintained/ 

I listened to Euclid ; I looked at him with amaze- 
luent, and at length said to him : I have been told of 
a people in Thrace, so grossly ignorant as not to be 
able to reckon beyond the number four/ can it be 
of this people that you relate such absurd opinions? 
No, answered he, this is the theory of many of our 
most celebrated philosophers, and among others, of 
Anaximander and Heraclitus, the most ancient of 
whom lived but two centuries ago. Hypotheses, less 
extravagant indeed, but equally uncertain, have been 
since maintained, some of which have even produced 
popular insurrections. Anaxagoras having advanced, 
ill the time of our fathers, that the moon was a globe 
of earth nearly similar to our own, and the sun an ig- 
nited stone, was suspected of impiety, and compelled 
to leave Athens.’' The people wished to have these 
bodies placed in the rank of deities ; and our later 
philosophers, by occasionally conforming to their lan- 
guage,*^ have disarmed superstition, which pardons 
every thing, provided it be not attacked. 

How has it been proved, said I, that the moon 
resembles our earth ? It has not been proved, answer- 
ed he ; it is only presumed. Somebody had observed 
that if there were mountains in the moon, the pro- 
jection of their shade might possibly produce the spots 
we see on its surface. An inference was instantly 

* Aristot. Meteor. ]ib. 9. cap. 3. t. i. p. 651. ^ Id. Probl. 

i 15. t. ii. p. 759. ® Xen. Memor. lib. 4. p. 815. Plat. Apol. 

, r. i. p. 95. Plut. de Saperst. t. ii. p. 159, Diogen. LaSrt. in 
‘Anaxag. lib. 9. J 8. ‘‘ Plat, de Leg. lib. 7. t. ii p; 891, &c. 
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drawn tlaat there were mountains, valleys, rivers, plains 
and cities in the moon.* The next step was to be- 
come acquainted with its inhabitants. According to 
Xenophanes, these live in the same manner as w^e 
do on earth/ According to some disciples of Pytlia- 
goras, the plants in the moon are more beautiful, the 
animals fifteen times larger, and the days fifteen 
times longer than ours.*^ And the men, no doubt, 
said I, fifteen times wiser than those our globe. 
This idea pleases my imagination. As nature is 
still richer in tlie variety than in the number of dif- 
ferent species, I imagine, at pleasure, in the different 
planets, inhabitants with one, two, three, or four 
senses more than we possess. I then compare their 
men of genius with those to whom Greece has given 
birth ; and I own to you that Homer and Pythagoras 
make but an indifferent appearance in my eyes. De- 
mocritus, answered Euclid, has rescued the honour of 
the human race from this humiliating comparison. 
Impressed, perhaps, with an opinion of the excel- 
lence of our species, he has decided that men are 
every wdiere individually the same. According to him 
we exist at once, and in the same manner on our 
globe, on tlmt of the moon, and in all the worlds of 
the universe.^ 

The deities who preside over the planets we fro 

" Dut. de Plac. Philos. lib. 2. c. 13 et 25. t. ii. p. 883 et 891 » 
^tob. Eclog. Phys. lib, 1. p. 60. Achil. Tat. Isag. ap, Petav. 
t. iii. p. 83. Ciccr. Acad. 2. c. 39. t. ii. p. 51. Prod, in Tim. 
lib. 4. p. 283. ^ Xen. ap. Lectant. Inst. lib. 3. cap. 23. t. i. 

p. 253. Plat, de Plac. Philos, lib. 2. cap, 30. t. ii. p. 892. 
Stob. p.60. Eu^eb- Prfepar. Evang. lib. 15. p. 849. ** Cicer. 

A.cad. 2. c. If. t: ii. p. 25. ^ 
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quently represent seated in chariots, as being with 
us the most honourable ’inode of conveyance.-- 
The l^gyptians place theirs in boats, their journciys 
being generally made on the Nile.' Hence it was 
that Heraclitus assigned to tlic sun and moon the form 
of the boat.^ I wave troubling you with the detail of 
other conjectures, no less fiivf)lous, which men have 
hazarded on the figure of the stars. At present it is 
almost generally admitted that ilieir form is spherical/ 
As for their magnitude, it is not long since Anaxago- 
ras asserted that the sun was much larger than Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and Heraclitus, that it was really no more 
than a foot in diameter."' 

You render it unnecessary for me, said I, to in- 
terrogate you respecting the dimensions of the other 
planets ; l)ut you have at least assigned them their sta- 
tions in the heavens ? 

That arrangement, replied Euclid, has cost much 
labour, and occasioned many disputes to our phi- 
losophers. Some place the Moon, Mercury, Ve- 
nus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, above tiie 
eartli : such is the ancient system of the Egyptians" 
and Chaldeans and such the system Py thagoras in- 
troduced into Greece.*' 


i Cuper. Harpocr. p. 14. Caylus, Recueil d’Antiq. t. i. pi. 9. 
Montfauc. Antiq. Expliq. Suppl. t. i. pi. 17. ^ Plut. de Plac. 

Philos, lib. 2. c. 22. et 27. Tat. Isag*. c. 19. ap. Petav. t. 
iii. p. 82. I Aridot. de Coelo, lib. 2. c. 8. t. i, p. 4^ ; c, 11, 
p. 463. “Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 2. c. 21. t. ii.'p. 890. 
" Dion. Hist. Horn. lib. 3/. p. 124. ®Macrob. Somn. Scip. c. 
19. Ricciol. Almag. lib. 9. p. 2S0. p Plin. lib. 2. c. 22. t. i. 
^ p. 86*. Censor, de Die Nat. c. 13. Plut. de Great. Anim, t. ii. 
p. 1028. Ricciol. Almag. lib. 9. c. 2. p, 277. 
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The opinion most generally received at present 
arranges the planets in tlie. following order: The 
Moon, the Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn.** The names of Plato, Eudoxus, and Aristo- 
tle,"^ have given a sanction to this system, which differs 
only in appearance from the former. 

This difference arises from a discovery made in 
Egypt, and which the Gi'eeks wish, in some measure, 
to appropriate to themselves. The Egyptian astiono- 
meis perceived that the planets Mercury and Venus, 
the inseparable companions of the* sun,* are carried 
with the same motion as that luminary, and are inces- 
santly turning round him.' The Greeks pretend that' 
Pythagoras first discovered that the star of Juno or 
Venus, thjit brilliant star which sometimes appears 
after the setting of the sun, is the same that at other 
times precedes his rising." As the Pythagoreans 
ascribe the same phenomenon to other stars and other 
planets, it does not appear that they have concluded 
that Venus makes her revolution round the sun from 
the observation of which they give the honour to Py- 
thagoras. But it follows from the discovery of the 
Egyptian priests, that Venus and Mercury should ap- 
pear, sometimes above, and sometimes below the 
sun ; and that we may, without being guilty of an er- 


’ Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 38. Id. de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 
616. Plut. de; Plac. Philos, lib. 2. c. 15. De Mund. ap. 
Aristot. t.T. p. 602. ' Procr. in Tim. lib. 4. p. 257. * Tim. 

Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 96. Cicer. Somn. Scip. t. iii. p. 412. 
• Macrob. Somn. Scip. c. 19. " Diogen. La6rt. lib. 3. § 14. 

jPh» or. ap eumd. lib. 9. § 23. Stob. Eelog. Phy.s. lib. 1. p. BS. 
Plin. ;^. 2. c. 8. p. 75. M^m. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t, xir. 
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ror, ^ssign them these different positions/' Accord- 
ingly, the Egyptians have not changed the ancient 
order of the planets in their celestial planispheres/ 
Singular opinions have been broached in tlie Py- 
thagorean school. In that work of Hicetas of Syra- 
cuse, it is maintained that the heavens, the stars, the 
sun, and even the moon, are at rest. The earth 
alone, by a rapid motion round its axis, produces all 
the appearances with which those bodies present us/' 
But in the first ^ce, the immobility of the moon 
cannot be reconci* with its phaenomena*. Besides, 
if the earth revolved upon itself, a body thrown to a 
^rcat height would not fall back on the same point 
from which it set out ; yet experience proves the con- 
trary/ And liow shall we dare to disturb, with a 
sacrilegious liand,^ the repose of the earth, so long 
considered as the centre of the universe, the sanctnar\ 
of the gods, the altar, the knot, and unity of natun.: ?** 
In this other treatise Philolaus begins by transferring 
to the fire the sacred privileges of which he deprives 
the earth. This celestial fire, become the pabulum of 
the universe, occupies its centre. Around it roll un- 
interruptedly ten spheres ; those of the sun, the moon, 
the five planets,^' that of our globe, and that of another 
earth invisible to our eyes, though adjoining to us.'^ 

* Macrob. Somii, Scip. c. 19. Bailly, Astron. Ancien. p. 170. 
^ Mem, de VAcad. des Sciences, ann^ 1708, Hist. p. 110. 

' Theophr. ap. Ciccr. Acad. 2. c. 89. t. ii. p, 5. Diogen. Laert. 
lib. 8. § 85. ^ Aristot, de Coelo, lib. "2. c. 14. t. 1. p. 470. 

** Plut. de Fac. in Orb. Lun, t. ii. p. 923. Tim. Locr. ap 
Flat. t. iii. p. 97. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p, 51. * Prior to 

Plato, and in his time. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, anil 
{iaturn, were understood by the word planets. ^ Stob. Eclog. 
Phys. lib. 1 . \\ 51 . Plut. de Plac, Philos, lib. 3. c. 1 1 et 13. p, S95. 
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The sun shines only with a borrowed lustre ; ho 
is no other than a kind of mirror, or crystal globe, 
Avhich reflects back on us the light of the celes- 
tial fire/ 

This system, which Plato sometimes regrets not 
hav ing adopted in his works, is not founded on obser- 
vations, but solely on ideas of fitness. The substance 
of fire, say its partisans, being purer than that of 
earth, must necessarily repose in the centre of the 

universe, as the most honourable station/ 

'ilfc 

It ^\as hot thought sufficien^o assign to the 
planets their respective places ; the distances at which 
they revolve must likewise be ascertained ; and in this 
research Pythagoras and his disciples have exhausted 
their imaginations. 

The planets, including the sun and moon, are 
seven in number ; an observation wdneh instantly re- 
luinded these philosophers of the heptachord or seven- 
stringed lyre. You well know that this lyre comprises 
two tetrachords, united by one common sound, and 
which, in the diatonic genus, give the following series 
of tones : JS, C, Z), ZJ, Gy A, Let us suppose 
the Moon to be represented by B, Mercury will then 
be represented by C, Venus by jD, the Sun by jE, 
Mars by P, Jupiter by G, and Saturn by A ; thus the 
distance of the Moon B to Mercury C will be the 
seirntone ; that of Mercury C, to Venus D, will be a 
tone ; that is to say, the distance from Venus to Mer- 

• Plut. Ibid. lib. 2. c. 20. p. 890, Stob. ibid. p. 56. Achil. 
Tat. Isag. c. l^.%p. Petav, t. iii. p. 81. ' Plut. in Num. t. i. 

p. 67 * Id. in Plat. Quse|it. t. ii. p. 1006. * Aristot, de 

Coelo, lib, 13. t. i. p. 466. 
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cury will be double that of Mercury to the MoOh. 
Such was the first celestial lyre. 

Two strings were afterwards added to designate the 
interval between the Earth and the Moon, and the 
distance from Saturn to the fixed stars. The two te- 
trachords comprised in this new lyre were sometimes 
supposed disjunct, and strung according to the chro- 
matic genus, which gives proportions between the se- 
ries of tones, different from those of the diatonic. 
Here is an example of this new lyre.'' 

FIRST TETRACHORD. 

From the Earth to the Moon . . a tone. 

From the Moon to Mercury ... a half tone. 

I'rom Mercury to Venus .... a half tone. 

From YT’mus to die Sun a tone and a half. 

SECOND TETRACHORD. 

From the Sun to Mars a tone. 

From Mai's to Jupiter a half tone. 

From Jupiter to Saturn a half tone. 

From Saturn to the fixed stars a tone and a half 

As this scale gives seven tones instead of six which 
complete the octave, the interval from Saturn to the 
fixed stars,* and that from Venus to the Sun, is some- 
times diminished by a tone, in order to obtain the 
most perfect of consonances. Other variations have 
been introduced into the scale by placing the Sun be- 
low,'* instead of above, Venus and Mercury. 

Plin.lib. 8. c. 22. Censor, de Die Nat. c.l3. 

Tat, Isag. c. 17. ap. Fetav. t. iii. p. 80. 


Acliil. 
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■ To apply these proportions to the distances of the 
heavenly bodies, each tone is supposed to he equiva- 
lent to 1 26,000 stadia and assuming this for an 
element, there was no difficulty in measuring the 
space between the earth and the starry heavens. The 
space increases or diminishes as the calculator is more 
or less attached to certain harmonical proportions. 
In the preceding scale, the distance from the stars to 
the sun, and that of the sun from the earth, are in the 
ratio of a fifth, or of three tones and a half ; but ac- 
cording to another estimate, both these intervals will 
only make three tones, or three times 126,000 
stadia."' 

Euclid, perceiving that I hardly listened to him 
with patience, said laughing. You are not satisfied r 
No, answ'ered I, what, must Nature be obliged to 
change her laws in compliance with your caprices r 
Some of your philosophers pretend that fire is purer 
tlian earth, and our globe forsooth must instantly 
resign her station, and remove from the centre of the 
universe. Should otlier theorists prefer the chromatic 
or diatonic genus in music, the celestial bodies must, 
to gratify them, recede from or approach each other. 
In what light do men of real knowledge view such 
extravagant reveries? Sometimes, said Euclid, as 
sports of the imagination sometimes as the only 
resource of men, who instead of studying Nature, 
attempt to guess at her operations. As for myselfi 
I only wished to show you, by this specimen, that our 

' Plin. lib. ?. c. 21. t. i. p. 86‘. * 4762 leagues. " Plin 

ibid. " Aristot. de C«|lp, lib. 2. c. 9. t. i. p. 462. 
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astrouoniy was yet in its infancy in llie days of oiilr 
forefathers f nor is its progress much advanced even 
in the present age. But, said I to him, you no doubt 
have mathematicians who incessantly watch all the 
revolutions of the planets, and endeavour to discover 
their distances from the earth you have certainly 
liad such observers in the earliest ages : what has be- 
come of the fruit of all their labours ? 

We have, it must be confessed, answered he, long 
rea.soned on the subject ; but we have made veiy few 
observations, and still fewer discoveries. If we do 
possess some accurate notions respecting the course 
*of the stars, we owe them to the Egyptians and the 
Chaldeans,*' who taught us to form tables which fix 
the periods of our public solemnities, and of our rustic 
labours. The nations I have mentioned are those 
who have paid attention to mark the rising and setting 
of the principal stars, the points of the solstices, as 
well as of the equinoxes, and prognostics which denote 
the variations of the weather." I have collected 
several of their calendars, some of which are of a very 
high antiquity ; others contain observations not appli- 
cable to our climate. A singular circumstance is 
remarkable in thqrn all, which is, that they do not 
always fix the solstitial and equinoxial points to the 

* Ricciol. Almag. lib. 7. p. 493. ^ Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. 

p. 314. Aristot. de Coelo, lib. 2. c. 14. t. i. p. 470. ■< Herodot. 

lib. 2. 0.109. Epiii. ap. Plat. lib. 2. p. 9»7. Aristot. de Coelo, 
lib, 2. c. 12. t. i. p. 464. Strab. lib, 17. p. 80fl. 'Theon. 
Smyrn. ad Arat. p. 93. Dioilor. Sic. lib. 12. p. 94, Pefsiv. 
Uranol. t: iii. 
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sa^e degree of the same signs of the zodiac ; an error 
which arises ))erhaps from some motions in the stars 
not hithei'to understood,® or it may be from the igno- 
rance of the observers. 

Our astronomers have been employed for the two 
last centuries in the construction of these tables. 
Such has been the employment of Clcostratus of 
Tenedos, who made his observations on Mount Ida; 
of Matricetas of Methymna, on Mount Lepetymna ; 
of Phainus, the Athenian, on Mount Lycabettus of 
Dosytheus, Euctemon," Democritus,'' and others whom 
it is unnecessary to name. The greatest difficulty, or 
lather the only problem they had to solve, was to 
brint: back our festivals to the same seasons and terms 
prescribed by oracles and fhe law'S.^ For this purpose 
it was necessary to fix, as far as ^xissible, the precise 
duration both of the solar and lunar year, and so to 
reconcile them as that the new moons, which regulate 
our solemnities, should fall near the cardinal points 
tliat mark the commencement of the seasons. 

Various unsuccessful attempts prepared the way 
for the success of Meton of Athens. In the first year 
of the 87th Olympiad,**^ about ten years before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war,*' Meton, jointly 

• Freret. Defense <Je la Chron. p. 483. Bailly, Astronom. 
Ancien. p. 191 et 421. ‘ Theophr. vrsfi npud Scalig. de 

Emend, lib. 2. p. 72. “ Ptolem. de Appar. in Uranol. p. 53. 

* Diog. La6rt. in Democr. lib. 9. § 48. Censor, de Die Nat. 
c. 18. Scalig. ibid, p, 167* ^ Gemin, Elem. Astron. c. 6. ap. 

Petav. t.iii. p. 18. * The year43f before Christ. See Note 

VII 1. at tire end of the volume, ‘Thucyd. lib, 2, c. 3. 
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with Euctemon, whom I have before mentioneSj' 
having observed the summer solstice, imagined a 
period of nineteen solar years, containing <^35 luna- 
tions, and in which the sun and moon returned to 
nearly the same point in the heavens. 

Notwithstanding the sarcasms of the comic au- 
thors,'' his labours,'' or perhaps his plagiarisms, were 
crowned with most signal success ; I say plagiarisms, 
for it is supposed that he had found this period 
already in use among nations more versed in astro- 
nomy than w'e then wqre. Be that as it may, the 
Athenians caused the equinoxial and solstitial points to 
we sculptured on the walls of the Pnyx.** The beginning 
of their year corresponded before this with the new 
moon which happens after the winter solstice; it was 
now invariably fixed to that which follows the summer 
solstice," and it was not until this time that their ar- 
chons or chief magistrates entered into office.' Nor 
were the other people of Greece in general less ready 
to adopt the invention of Melon ;* it is at this day 
made use of in forming the tables, which are suspended 
on columns in many cities, and which serve for nine- 
teen years to represent in some measure the state of 
the heavens and the history of the year : for the points 
at which the seasons commence are marked on them 


* Ptolem. Magn. Construct, lib. 3. p, 63. ^ Aristopb. in 

Av. V. 998. ® Arat. in Aiorr^f/., p, 92. Schol. ibid. ^ Philoo. 

ap. SeboL Aristopb. ibid. Afilian. Var. Hist. Jib. 10. cap. 7- 
Suid. in Msitwy, * Plat, de Legib. lib. 1. cap. 6. t. ii. p. 767. 
Anvien. Arat. Prognost. p. 114. * Dodwel. cle Cycl. tUssert. 3. 

e 35. « Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 94. 
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fo# each year; as are predictions of the various 
changes of the air for every day.*' 

Hitherto the observations of the Grecian astrono- 
mers were limited to fixing the cardinal points and 
the rising and setting of the stars : but this alone de- 
serves not the name of astronomy; the object of 
which is, by long observation, to attain a knowledge 
of the revolutions of the heavenly bodies.* 

Eudoxus, who died a few years ago, opened a new 
field. A long residence in Egypt had enabled him to 
obtain a part of the secrets of the Egyptian priests ; and 
he brought home with him the theory of the planetary 
motions,'* which he published in several of his works.' 
You will find on that shelf his treatise entitled Tlie 
Mirror, another on the velocity of the celestial bodies.,' 
another on the circumference of the earth, and his 
Phaenomena.”* I was intimately acquainted with him : 
he never spoke to me of astronomy but in the lan- 
guage of enthusiasm. I could wish, said he, one da) 
to approach near enough to the sun to be certain of 
the figure and magnitude of that luminary, though it 
were at the risk of experiencing the fate of Phaeton.* 

I testified my surprise to Euclid that the Greeks, 
possessed of so much genius as they were, should be 
obliged to go in quest of information to distant coun- 
tries. Perhaps, said he, we are not endowed with the 
talent of discovery, and our excellence may consist in 

*' Theon. Siayra. in Arat, Ph 2 enoin. p. 93. Salmas. Sxcrc. 
Plia p. 7‘10,^ ‘ Spin. ap. Plat, t.'ii. p. 990. Senec. 

Qu&;'3t. Nat.^^Jb. 7. c. 3. * Simpl. lib. 2. p. 130, fol. verso. 

■ Hipi)arch. Phzenom. in UrinoL p. 98. " Pint. t. ii. p. 1094. 
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embellishing and improving the inventions of othi^ii* 
We are not certain but imagination may be the most 
‘potelnt obstacle to the progress of tlie sciences. Be- 
sides, it is but lately that we have turned our attention 
towards the heavens, whilst the Egyptians and the 
Chaldeans have persevered in calculating their motions 
for an incredible number of ages. But the decisions 
of astronomy must be founded on observations. In 
this, as well as in other sciences, truth arises out of a 
multitude of errors, and perhaps it is better that it 
should be preceded by them, that, ashamed of their 
defeat, they may not again venture to make their ap- 
pearance. Must I, in fine, to gratify your curiosity, 
betray the secret of our vanity? No sooner are the 
discoveries of other nations transplanted into Greece, 
than we receive them like those adopted children 
whom we treat with tlie same kindness as our own le- 
gitimate offspring, and to whom we sometimes give the 
preference. 

I did not imagine^ said I, that it was permitted to 
extend so far the privilege of adoption; but from 
whatever source you have your knowledge, may I be 
permitted to request you to give me a general idea of 
the present state of your astronomy ? 

Euclid then took a sphere, and pointed out to me 
the use of the different circles of which it w'as com- 
posed : he showed me a celestial planisphere, on which 
I observed the principal stars distributed into different 
constellations. All the stars, added he, revolve in the 
space of one day from east to west round the poles of 
the W'orld. Be.sides this motion, the sun, the moon, 
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'and the five planets, have another which carries them 
from west to east in certain intervals of time. 

The sun passes through the 360 degrees of the 
ecliptic in one year, which contains, according to the 
calculations of Meton," 365 days and of a day.* 

Each revolution of the moon contains 29 days, 1 2 
hours, 45 minutes. The twelve lunations conse- 
quently give 354 ucys, and something more than the 
third of a day,'' in our civil year, Avhich is the same as 
tlie lunar, w'e neglect this fraction, and suppose only 
1 2 months, some of 30, others of 29, in all 354 days. 
\Ee ne.vt make our civil agree with our solar year, by 
means of seven intercalary months, which, in the' 
.space of 19 years we add to the Sd, 5 th, 8ih, 1 Itfi, 
1.3th, l6th, and 19th years.'' 

You have yet spoken nothing, said I, of a kind of 
year, which being in general composed only of 360 
days, is shorter than the solar, and longer than the 
lunar one. Yet we find it in use among the most 
ancient nations, and mentioned in your best authors." 
How was it established.^ why is it still suffered to 
subsist?® It w'as first used by the Egyptians, replied 
Euclid, and founded on the annual revolution of the 
sun, which they at first made too short,* w ith us it re- 
ceived its origin from the duration of twelve lunations, 

Gemin. Elem. Astron. ap Petav. t, iii, p. 23.Ccnsor.de 
Die Nat. c. 19. Dodwel. de Cycl. dissert, i. p. 5. * See note 

IX. at the end of the volume. ^ Petav. de Doct. Temp. lib. 2. 
c. 10 et 13. p. 58 et 62. ^ Dodwel. de Cycl. dissert. 1. § 35. 

Herodot. lib. 1. c. 32. * Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 6. c. 20. 

t. i. p. 877* Plin. lib. 34. c. 6. t. ii. p. 644, * Herodot. lib, 2* 

c. 4. 
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%vhich we made all equally to consist of 30 days.** 
In , process of time, the Egyptians added five days 
and six hours to their solar year; and we, by re- 
trenching six days from our lunar year, reduced it to 
3.54, and sometimes to 355 days. I replied ; You 
should have laid aside this kind of year as soon as you 
had discovered that it was defective. Wc never make 
use of it, said he, in affairs relative to the administra- 
tion of the state, or the interests of individuals. On 
less important occasions, custom sometimes obliges lis 
to prefer brevity to accuracy of calculation, and no 
person is deceived by it. 

I omit the questions which I proposed to Euclid 
respecting the calendar of the Athenians, and shall 
only relate what he said to me concerning the divisions 
of the day. We learned from the Babylonians, re- 
sumed he, to divide the day into twelve parts,"' varying 
in length according to the difference of the seasons. 
These parts or hours, which name ^ e now begin to 
give them,’' are marked, for every month on dials, 
with the length of the shadow corresponding to each 
of them.* You know that, for any given month, the 
shadow’ of the style, when a certain number of feet in 
length, gives such or such a time of day before or aftei 
noon ; * and that when any business is fixed for the 
morning or evening, w’e appoint the time by referring, 

“ Petav. de Doct. Temp. lib. 1. c. 6 et 7. Dodwcl. ibid. § 14 
• Herodot. lib. 9. cap. 109. ’ Xen. Memor. lib. 4. p. 800 

■■■ Scalig. de Emend. Temp. lib. 1. page 5. Petav. Var. Dissert 
lib. 7. cap. 9. t. iii. p. 145. * See note X. at the end of th< 

volume. 
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for ei^ltiple, to the tenth or twelfth foot of the shadow,* 
and this is the origin of the expression : What shadow 
is it?'' You know likewise that our slaves are sent 
from time to time to consult the public dial, to inform 
us of the hour.° However easy this may be, attempts 
are making to procure us a more commodious method, 
and artists have already begun to invent and make 
portable dials.^ 

Though the cycle of Meton be more accurate than 
any preceding one, our modern astronomers have dis- 
covered that it stands in need of correction, Eudoxus 
has proved, after the Egyptians, that the solar year 
consists of 365 days and is consequently shorter 
than that of Meton by the of a day.* 

It has been remarked, that at the time of the sol- 
stices the sun does not rise precisely in the same point 
of the horizon / from whence it has been concluded, 
that he has a latitude, as well as the moon and pla- 
nets and that in his annual revolution he deviates 
on each side of the plane of the ecliptic, which 
is inclined to the equator, in an angle of about 24 
degrees.'' 

* Aristoph. in Eccles. v, 648. Menand. ap. Athen. lib. 6. 
c to. p. 243. Casaub. ibid. Eubul. ap. .4then. lib. 1. c. 7. p. 
3. Hesych. in AwSex. Id. et Said, in Asxair. Poll. lib. 6. c. 8. 
& 44. * Aristoph. ap. Poll. lib. 9. c. 5. p 46. * .Athen. lib. 

fi. c. 17- p. d06. Casaub. ibid. Eustath. in Iliad, lib. 24. p. 1349. 
Hesych. in Ue^oerg. * Athen. lib. 4. c. 17. p. 163. Casaub. 
ibid. Paciuud. Monum. Pelopon. t. i. p. 50. ' Gemin. Elem. 

Astron. ap. PcUiv. t. iii. p. 23. Strab. lib. 17. p. 806. Bailly, 
Hist, de I’Astron. Ancien. p. 237. 'Sinipl. de Coelo, lib. 2. 
p. 120. « Aristot. Metapb. lib. 14. p. 1009. *Eudem. 

Rhod. ap. Fabric. Bibliotlj, Graec. t. ii. p. 277. Bailly, Hist, do 
I’Astron. Aiic. p. 242 et 466. 
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The planets have celerities peculiar to 
selves, and unequal years.' Eudoxus on his return 
frorh Egypt threw new light on the periods of their 
revolutions.'' Mercury and Venus complete theirs 
in the same time with the sun, Mars finishes his in 
two years, Jupiter in twelve, and Saturn his in 
thirty.' 

The stars which wander in the zodiac have no 
motion of themselves, but are carried along by the su- 
perior spheres, or by those to which they are attached.'" 
Astronomers formerly Admitted of but eight of these 
spheres ; that of the fixed stars, and those of the 
'sun, the moon, and the five planets." These have 
been multiplied since motions have been discovered 
in the celestial bodies which had hitherto escaped ob- 
servation. 

I shall not observe to you that it is supposed tlie 
stars must necessarily move in circles," solely because 
the circle is the most perfect of figures : this would be 
instructing you in the opinions of men, and not in 
the laws of nature. 

The moon borrows her li^t from the sun she 
hides from us that luminary, when she is between 
him and us ; and she loses her own light when we are 

‘ Tim. Locr. api Plat. p. 97. Plat, in Tim. p. 39. ^ Senec, 

Qasst. Nat. lib. 7. c.-S. i Aristot. ap. Simpl. p. 120. fol. vera. 
De Mund. ap. Aristot. t. i. p. 612. "Id. deCoelo. lib. 2. 
c. 8. t. i. p. 461. * Tim. Locr. de Anim. ap. Plat, t, iii. p. 96. 

* Simpl. de Goelo, p. 120. * Pythag. ap. Diog. LaiSrt. lib. 8. 

i-27. Parmen. ap. Pint, in Colot. t. ii. p. 1116. Anaxag. ap. 
Plat, in Crat. tom. i. p. 409. Id. de Rep. lib. 10. tom. ii- 
p. 616. 
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betw^n her and him.'’ Eclipses of the sun and moon 
no longer terrify the people, since our astronomers 
are now able to predict them. 

It is demonstrated in astronomy that some of the 
heavenly bodies are larger than the earth but I know 
not M hether the diameter of the sun be nine times 
greater than that of the moon, as Eudoxus has as- 
serted.’ I asked Euclid why comets were pot classed 
in the number of planets or wandering stars ? d’hey 
are, replied he, by many philosophers : among others, 
Anaxagoras, Democritus, and certain Pythagoreans 
but the hypothesis does more honour to their inge- 
nuity than their science ; the gross errors it involve.*^ 
sufficiently prove that it is not the fruit of observa- 
tion. Anaxagoras and Democritus suppose that a 
comet is no otlier than two planets which by their con- 
tiguity seem to form only one body ; and the latter ad- 
duces as a proof of this, that when they separate, they 
continue to shine in the heavens, and present to view 
stars before unknown to us. As for the Pythagoreans, 
they seem to admit only of one comet, which appears 
at intervals, after having been some time absorbed in 
the rays of the sun." 

But what will you reply, said I, to the Chaldeans^ 
and Egyptians,’' who are indisputably very accurate 
observers ? Do not they both concur in admitting the 

^ Aristot, de Coelo, lib. 2. c. 13. t, i. p. 46G. Id, ibid. lib. 1. 
Id. Meteor, c. 3. t. i. p. 529. ^ Archinj. in Aran. p. 451* 

Bailly, Hi^t. de TAstron. Anc. p. 238. ‘ Aristot. Meteor, lib. 1. 

c. G, i. i. p. .531. Plut. dc Plac. Philos, lib. 3. c. 2. p, 893. 
" Aristot, ibid. * SeneCv:0«aest. Nat. lib. 7* c. 3. btob. Eclog. 
Phys, lib. 1. p. 63. ^ i)iod. Sic. lib. 1* p. 73. 
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periodical return of comets ? Among the ChaldeAn 
astronomers, said he, some boast a knowledge of their 
course, others consider them as vortices wliich lake 
lire by the rapidity of their motion/ dlie opinion of 
the former can onlj^ be an hypothesis, since it suffers 
that of the latt(‘r to subsist. 

If the Egyptian astronomers liave entertained the 
same idea, they liave concealed it as a mystery from 
such of our philosophers as have consulUxl them. 
Eudoxus has never said a word of it, either in conver- 
sation, or in his works.“ Is it probable that the 
Egyptian priests would have exclusively reserved to 
^^emselves the knowledge of the patli of comets? 

I proposed several other questions to Euclid, and 
learned from him that tlie astronomers ore divided on 
almost all of them, consequently })ossesscd l;ut little 
certain knowledge.^' I interrogated liim respecting the 
Milky Way : he told me that, according to Anaxagoras, 
it was a collection of stars, whose light was partially 
obscured by the siiadow of the earth, as if this shadow 
could reach the stars ; that, according to Democritus, 
tliere exists in that part of the heavens a multitude of 
very minute stars near to each other, which, by 
mingling their feeble rays, produce tliat whitish glim- 
mering ^vhich we observe there.* 

After long travelling in the sky, we returned to the 
earth. I observed to Euclid that we had not brought 
back with us many important truths after so long a 

' Senec. Quaest. Nnt. lib. 7. c. 3. "" Senec. ibid. ^ Stob. 

Edog. Phys. lib, 1 . p. 69. * Aristot. Meteor, lib. 1. c. 8. t. i- 

p, 538. Pint, de Plac, Philos, lib. 3. c. 1. 1. ii. p. 893. 
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JourB^ ; we shall be more fortunate, no doubt, con- 
tinued I, by confining ourselves to the globe we inha- 
bit ; for men must certainly be perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the place of their residence. 

Euclid asked me how so ponderous a mass as the 
earth could maintain its equilibrium in air. I have 
never attended to this difficulty, answered I. It is 
the same will) the earth, perhaps, as with the stars 
and planets. But, said he, precautions have been 
taken to hinder them from falling, by attaching them 
to spheres extremely solid, but as transparent as 
crystal : these spheres turn, and the heavenly bodies 
revolve with them : but we see nothing around us b?;' 
which the earth can be suspended. Why therefore 
does it not plunge into the depth of the surrounding 
fluid ? Some say the reason is, because it is not on 
every side environed by air. The earth is like a moun- 
tain, the foundations or roots of which extend them- 
selves into the infinite profundity of space.'* We oc- 
cupy the summit of this mountain, and may sleep on 
it in safety. 

Others flatten the under part of it, that it may 
rest on a greater number of columns of air, or float 
upon the waters. But in the first place it is almost 
proved to be of a spherical form.* Besides, if we 
make choice of air to sustain it, that is too weak ; if 
of water, it may be asked what does that -rest upon ?* 
Our natural philosophers have lately discovered a 

* Aristot. de Coelo, lib, 2. c. IS. t, i. p. 467. * Id, Meteor, 

lib. 2. c. 7. t. i. p. 566. Id. de Coelo, lib. 2. c, 14. t. i. p. 471- 
* Id. de Coelo, ibid. p. 467. 
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more simple method of calming our apprehensions. 
By virtue of a general law, say they, all heavy bodies 
tend towards one given point, which point is the cen- 
tre of the universe, the centre of the earth.* All the 
constituent parts of the earth, therefore, instead of 
flying off from this centre, are continually pressing 
against each other to approach it.'‘ 

Hence it is easy to conceive that the inhabitants 
of this globe, and particularly those named Antipodes,' 
may adhere to it without difficulty, whatever position 
we assign them. And do you really believe, said I, 
that there are men with their feet opposite to ours ? 
^ that subject I know not what to say, answered he. 
Though several authors have given us descriptions of 
tlie earth,** it is certain that no man has ever yet tra- 
velled over it, and that our knowledge is confined to 
a very inconsiderable portion of its surface. One 
cannot avoid smiling to hear some philosophers ad- 
vance, without the smallest proof, that the earth is 
every where surrounded by the ocean, and that 
Europe is as large as Asia.' 

When I enquired of Euclid what were the coun- 
tries known to the Greeks, he wished to refer me to 
the historians I had read ; but I urged him with so 
much earnestness, that he at length continued as fol- 
lows ; Pythagoras and Thales first divided the 
heavens into five zones ; two frozen, two temperate, 

* Aristot. de Coelo^ lib. 2. c. 14. t. i. p. 470. . Plat, in 

Phaedon. t. i. p. 109. i Diogen. LaSrt. lib. 3. c. 34 ; lib. 8. 
c. 2C. * Aristot. Meteor, lib. 1 . c. 13. t, i. p, 545. i Hero- 

dot. lil). 4, c, 8. et 36, 
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and bne extending to a certain distance on each side 
of the equator.''' In the last century, Parmenides 
transferred the same division to the earth i'' it is 
marked on the spiiere before you. 

Men can only subsist on a small part of the sur- 
face of the terraqueous globe, the extremes of heat 
and cold not allowing them to inhabit the regions 
near the poles, or those adjoining to the equinoctial 
line;'" they have multiplied only in temperate climates: 
hut many geographical maps have erroneously given 
a ciiTular form to the portion of the earth which they 
occupy ; the habitable world stretches to a much less 
distance from south to north, than from east ^ 

To the north of the Euxine sea we find the 
Scythian nations; some of which cultivate the earth, 
and others wander over their large domains. The 
countries still farther are inhabited by different na- 
tions and tribes, and among others by the anthrojx)- 
phagi — Who are not Scythians, said I hastily. I 
know it, replied he ; and our historians have properly 
distinguished them from them.'’ Beyond this barba- 
rous people, we suppose there are immense deserts. 

To the east, the conquests of Darius have made 
as acquainted with the nations which reach as far as 
the Indus. It is said that beyond that river there is 
aaotlier country as extensive as all the rest of Asia/ 

Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 53. " Strab. lib. 1. p. 94. 

• Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. c. 5. t. 1. p. 562. Diogen.et Anaxag. ap. 
Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1, p. 34, ^ Aristot. ibid. ** Herodot. 

lib. 4. c. 18, Id. ibid. c. 17. • Ctesias ap Strab. lib. 15. 

p. 689. 
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It is India, a very small part of which is subject to 
tlu! kings of Persia, who annually draw from it a con- 
siderable tribute in gold dust.' Of the remainder we 
have no knowledge. 

Towards the north-east, beyond the Caspian sea, 
dwell several nations, the names of which have been 
transmitted to us, with the additional circumslance, 
tiiat some of them sleep six months together,“ that 
others have only one eye,* and others again have tiie 
feet of goats you ill judge from these stories of our 
geographical knowledge. 

To the westward, w'e have penetrated as far as the 
{i^dlars of Hercules, and have a confused idea of the 
n^ons inhabiting the coasts of Iberia: but to the 
interior pait of the country we are utter strangers.'’ 
Ileyond these pillars is a sea called the Atlantic, 
which from appearances e.vtends as far as the eastern 
parts of India it is frequented only by the ships of 
Tyre and Carthage, which are afraid even to venture 
out of sight of land ; for after passing the strait, some 
descend towards the soutli, and sail along the coasts 
of Africa ; others turn to the northward, and go to 
bai ter their merchandize for the tin of U e 'Jassiterides 
islands, the position of which is unknown to the 
(ji reeks. ** 

Several attempts have been made to extend geo- 
graphy to the southward. It is asserted that by order 

‘ Herodot. lib. 3. c. 4. ■ Id. lib. 4. c. 2.1. * Id. lib. .t. c. 1 IC. 

’ Id. lib. 4. c. 21. ‘ Strab. lib. 1. p. 93. * Aristot. de Coelo, 

lih. c. 14. P.47‘2. ‘‘Herodot. lih. 3. c. Iir>. Mem. 
^'rAcTiil. lies Picll, Lettr. t, xix. p. 
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of Necos, who reigned about two hundred and fifty 
years ago in Egypt, some vessels manned with Phoe- 
nicians, took their departure from the Arabian ’gulf, 
made the circuit of Africa, and returned, after a 
voyage of two years, to Egypt, by the straits of 
Cadir.**^ It is further alleged that other navigators 
have doubled this part of the world but these en- 
terprises, supposing the accounts we have of them to 
be true, have been no further prosecuted. Commerce 
was unable to repeat such long and dangerous voyages, 
in the hope of precarious advantage. Merchants 
have since contented themselves with frequenting the 
eastern and western coasts of Africa ; and on th^ 
latter the Carthaginians have established a consider- 
able number of colonies.* As for the interior pai t 
of that vast country, we have heard of a route that 
entirely crosses it from the city of Thebes in Egypt 
to the pillars of Hercules.^ It is asserted, likewise, 
that several great nations exist in that part of the 
earth, hut we arc not told their names ; and you will 
naturally imagine, after w'Imt 1 have said, that they 
do not inhabit the torrid zone. 

Our mathematicians tell us that the circumference 
of the earth contains four hundred thousand stadia 
I know not whether this estimate be just, but I am 
very sure that we are scarcely acquainted with one 
<{uarter of that circumference. 

^ The modern Cadiz, ® Herodot. lib. 4. c. 42. Mem. 
I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxTiii. p. 309. ^ Strab. lib. 2. p. 98. 

'Harm. Peripl. p. 2. Scyl. Caryand, p. 53. ap. Geograph. Min. 
t. i. Strab. lib. 1. p. 48. 'Herodot. lib. 4. c. 181. Mem. de 
TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t, xxviii. p. 303. « Avistot. dc Coelo, 

lib. 2. c. 14. t. i, p. 472. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


Aristippuii, 


The day following my conversation with EucVitl, it 
was reported that Aristippus of Cyrene, whom 1 had 
never seen, was just arrived. After the death of his 
master Socrates, he travelled into different countries, 
v^here he obtained the most illustrious reputation.'' 
Mdny considered him as an innovator in philosopiiy, 
and accused him of attempting to establish a. mon- 
strous alliance between virtue and voluptuousness; yet 
he was every where spoken of as a man of superior 
understanding. 

As soon as he came to Athens, he opened his 
school : ' I introduced myself among the crowd ; and 
in a private conversation which I had with him, he 
gave me nearly the following account of his system 
and his conduct.*' . 

When young, the reputation of Socrates drew me 
to hear him,* and the sublimity of his doctrine retain- 
ed me near his person ; but as it exacted sacrifices of 

‘‘Diogen. Latirt, id Aristipp. lib. 2. § 79, Ac. Vitruv. in 
Praef. lib. 6, p. 1021. * Diogen. La6rt. in .^Eschiii. lib. *2. § 6*2, 

** Menzius in Aristipp. Bruck, Hibtor. Philos, t. i. p. 584. Meiu. 
tie V Acad, ties Uell. Leltr. t. xxvi. p. 1. * Plut. de Curios, t. ii 

516. Diogen, La^rt. in Aristipp. lib, 21. § 65. 
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which I foiuid iiiys(']f incapable, I conceived tiiat, 
witlioul deviating from his principles, I might discover 
a more commodious j)ath within my reach, by w'uich 
I might obtain the summit of all my wishes. 

lie would frequently say to us, that as we arc 
unable to comprehend the essence and qualities of 
external things, we arc continually liable to mistake 
good for evil and evil for good."" This reflection as- 
tonished my indolent mind; placed between the objects 
of my hopes and fears, T w as obliged to make a clioice, 
without having it in my power to confide cither in the 
ap[)earances of these objects, from their uncertainty, 
or in the testimony of my senses, which are so 
ceitfuL 

I examined my own mind, and was struck with 
that propcjisity to pleasure, and that aversion to pain, 
which Nature had implanted in my heart, as infallible 
and manifest tokens to signify to me lier intentions." 
For if these afiections be criminal, wliy has she be- 
stowed them on me ? If they be not, w by should they 
not serve to direct me in my choice ? 

I had just seen a picture of Parrhasius, or heard 
an air of Timotheus: Was it necessary to know' 
wherein colours and sounds consist, to justil’y the de- 
light I had experienced and might I not justly 
conclude that this music and this painting possessed, 
for me at least, real inerit ? 

Thus did I accustom myself to judge of all objects 

“ Xenoph. Memor. lib. 3. p. 777 ; lib. 4. p. 798. Plat, in 
Men. t. ii. p. 88. ® Diogen. Aristipp. lib. ‘2. § 88. '* Cicer. 

Acad. 2. c. 21. t. ii. p. 32. 
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by the impressions of joy or sorrow wliieh they made 
upon iny mind, to seek as useful such as procured me 
*rigre?^ab!e sensations/ and to avoid as injurious wliat^ 
e\ er produced a contrary effect. Hut r( incnibcr that 
wliile I exclude both the sensations \\'hich afflict tlie 
soul, and those Avhich trans[)ort it beyond itself, I 
make happiness solely to consist in a series of pleasing 
emotions, which agitate without fatiguing it ; and tliat 
lo exj)ress the charms of such a situation, 1 call it 
{)leasure.‘^ 

Taking for the rule of my conduct this internal 
feeling, these twq^ species of emotions I liave inen- 
tj^aied, 1 refer every thing to self : I am connected 
with tiie rest of the universe l)y tlje sole tie of per- 
sonal interest, and constitute myself ttic centre and 
standard of all things;* but, iiowever illustrious this 
station, 1 cannot remain in it in peace , unless I adapt 
mvself to the circumstances of time, place, and per- 
sons/ As 1 \^ish not to be pained either by regret or 
inquietude, I banish far from me tlie ideas of the past 
and future I live entirely for tlie present when 1 
have exhausted the [ileasures of one climate, I fly to 
reap a fl esh harvest in another, ^‘et diough a stranger 
to all nations/ 1 am the enemy of none : I enjoy their 
advantages, and I respect their laws; but even did no 
such laws exist, a philosopher would be careful luU to 

Dio^en. La^rt. in Arlstip. lib. *2. § So\ '' Cicer. de Fin. 
lib. 2. c. 6. t. ii. p, 107. * Diogen. Lwert. in Aristip. lib. !2. 

§ 95. ‘ Id. ibid. § 66. Horat. lib. 1. cpist. 1/. v. * Athen. 

lib. 1^. c. 11. p. 544. “ iElian. Var, Hist. lib. 14. c. C, ^ Xen. 

^ ^vlemor. -lib. 3. p. 736. 
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disturb public order by the novelty and boldness of 
liis maxims, or by the irregularity of his conduct/^ 

I shall now proceed to communicate to you my 
secret, and lay open to you that of almost all men. 
The social duties appear to me to be no more than a 
continual series of exchanges. I do nothing without 
looking for an advantageous return : I make a com- 
inerce of my genius and knowledge, of my attention and 
complaisance ; 1 do no injury to my fellow-creatures ; 
I resircct them when 1 ought; I render them services 
when I can ; I leave them in possession of all their 
claims, and I excuse their weaknesses. Nor are they 
ungrateful ; my principal in this commerce is alwa; s 
repaid me with ample interest. 

I have thought it proper, however, to banish those 
forms which are styled delicacy of sentiment, and 
greatness of conduct. I had disciples, and I required 
pay from them : the Socratic school was astonished at 
this,' and exclaimed loudly, without perceiving that it 
thus attacked the liberty of commerce. 

I’he first time I appeared before Dionysius, king 
of Syracuse, he asked me what brought rne to his 
court. I answered : The hope that I may be able to 
exchange your favours for my knowledge, my w'ants 
for yours.‘ He accepted the bargain, and presently 
distinguished me from the other philosophers at his 
court.'’ 

I here interrupted Aristippus. It is true, said I, 

Diogen. Laert. in Aristip. lib. 2. §68. * Id. ibid. lib. 1. 

§65. ” Id. ibid. § 77. Herat. Epist. 1/. lib. t. v. 20. * Dio- 

gen. Laert. in Aristip. lib. 1. § 66. 
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thut this preference drew on yon their liatred? I 
' 4>;now not; replied he, whether they experienced tlmt 
}>aififul sentiment : as for me, my ])cart is steeled 
a.i!:ainst it, as well as against otlier violent passions, 
more fatal to those who give way to tljetii than to the 
persons who are their objeclg.^" I never envied any 
thing but th(^ deatli of Socrates f and I took no other 
notice of one who insulted and endeavoured to irritate 
me than coolly to say to him — I withdraw ; for if you 
possess the power of uttering ill language, it is in rny 
povvcr not to hear it.* 

And in what light, said I, do you view friendship? 
A\ die noblest and the most dangerous of the gifts of 
lieaven, answered he ; its enjoyments are delicious, its 
vicissitudes tremendous ; and ought a wise man to 
expose himself to losses, the bitterness of which would 
e/npoison the remainder of his life? You will learn from 
t!ie two following anccdoies with what moderation I 
gave way to this sentiment. 

1 w^as in the island of y^Egina, hen I learnt that 
my dear master Socrates was condemned ; that he was 
in prison; that liie execution was delayed for a 
month; and that his disciples were permitted to visit 
hiiiu‘ If it had been in my powder to have freed him 
from his cliains, I would have flown to Ids assistance ; 
hut I could do nothing for him, so I remained at 
/Egina. This is a consequence of my principles ; 

* Diog. Laert. in Aristip. lib. 1. §91. ** Id. ibid, ilb ^2, 

§ 70 , ^ Id. ibid. § 70. * Plat, in Pba?duji. t. i. p. r>9. Dt- 

ijBetr. de Elocut. o. 306*. 
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\vhen the misfortune of my friend is irremediable, I 
spare myself the pain of seeing him suffer. 

I had formed an intimacy with ^schines, who. 
like myself, was a disciple of that great man. I loved 
him for his vii tues ; perhaps, loo, because he o«ed 
me obligations,*' and preferred me even to Plato.’’ 
Some difference happened between us. What is 
become, said some one to me, of your mutual friend- 
ship r It sleeps, replied I ; hut it is in my power to 
awaken it. I went to ..Pischines. We have beet! 
foolish, said I to him ; do you think me so incorri- 
gible as to be unworthy of paialon ? Aristippus, an- 
swered he, yon sui pass me in every thing : it is I who 
am in the wrong, and you arc the first to make ad- 
vances.' We embraced each other, and I was freed 
from the little uneasiness our coolness had occa- 
sioned. 

If I mistake not, rejoined I, it follows from your 
system thatw'e should admit of roiivenient intimacies, 
and banish that friendship wliich renders us so sus- 
ceptible to the sufferings of otliei s. Banish ! replied 
he, hesita'dng. Be it so! I shall say with the Phaedra 
of Euripides ; It is you who have pronounced the 
word, not I.'' 

Aristippus knew that the Atlienians had been 
piepossessed against him; and as he was always ready 
to answer to the censures of those who disapproved 

' Diog. La6rt. in .®schin. lib. 2. § 61. ‘‘ Jd. ibid. § 60. 

i Pint, de Ir4, t. ii. j>. 462. Diog. Laert. in Aristip. lib. 2. § 82. 

^ Euripid. in Hij)pol. v. .S52. 
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hi', conduct, he pressed me to give him an oppor- 
^ lunity to justify himself. 

You are accused, said I, of having llatlered a 
lyrant, which is a horiid crime. He replied : I have 
explained to you the motives of my visit to the court 
uf Syracuse, which was then full of plrilosophers, who 
were setting tliernselves up for reformers. I adopted 
thv character of a courtier, without laying aside that 
of an honest man. I applauded the good qualities of 
the Younger Dionysius; I neither blamed nor com- 
mended his defects, nor was it proper for me to do 
so ; I only knew that it was easier to endure than to 
correct them, 

* IVIy indulgent and easy clmracter inspired him 
With confidence : a few liappy repartees, w hich sojiie- 
times escaped me, amused his leisure moments. 

I never betrayed the truth when he consulted me on 
important questions. As 1 wished him to know the 
extent of his duties, and to restrain the violence of 
bis disposition, I often said in his presence, that a 
well-informed man dilfcrs from anotiicr who is not so, 
as a courser, docile to the bit, diffeis froiii an ungo- 
vernable horse. ^ 

On the subject of his mode of government I spoke 
with freedom, sometimes with indiscretion. Solicit- 
ing him one day for a friend, lie would not hearken 
to me. I fell on my knees, and was censured by 
some for my servility. My answer was : Is it my 
fault if this man has his ears in his feet?"' 

' Diogen. Laert. in Aristip. lib. 2. § 69, ® Id. ibid, § 79. 

^Suid. in ’AperrtTr. 
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Whilst I was one day requesting Dionysius in 
vain to grant me some favour, he thought proper to 
offer one to Plato, who did not accept it. I' said 
aloud : the king runs no risk of ruining himself ; he 
gives to those who refuse, and refuses those who ask.'* 
He often proposed problems to us, and suddenly 
interrupting us, gave the solution of them himself; 
He once said to me : Let us discuss some question in 
philosophy ; begin. — What, said I, for you to have 
the pleasure of concluding, and of teaching me what 
you say you wish to know. He was piqued, and at 
supper ordered me to the bottom of the table. The 
next day he asked me how I had found that place. 
You intended, no doubt, answered I, to make it for a 
short time the most honourable." 

You are still further reproached, said I, with your 
taste for riches, for ostentation, good cheer, women, 
perfumes, and every species of sensuality.*’ That I 
brought with me into the world, replied he ; and I 
tliought that by exercising it with moderation, I should 
at once satisfy both nature and reason. I enjoy the 
comforts of life, and dispense with them without dif- 
ficulty. I have been seen at the court of Dionysius 
clad in a purple robe but in other places I have 
worn sometimes a garment of the wool of Miletus, 
and sometimes a home-spun cloke.’^ 

Dionysius treated us according to our wants. To 

" Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 965. • Hegesand. ap. Athen. lib. 12. 

c. 11. p. 544. Diogen. Laert. lib. 2. § 73. >■ Athen. lib. 12. 

c. 11. p. 544. ^ Diog. LaSrt. in Aristip. lib. 2. § 78. ' Id. 

ibid. § 67, Plut. de Fort Alex. t. ii. p. 330. 
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Plato he gave books : to me he gave money/ which 
^did not remain long enough in my hands to soil them. 
I paid fifty drachmas* for a partridge, and said to 
some one who expressed his surprise, Would not you 
have given an obolusf for it? — Certainly. — Well, 
then, I think no more of these fifty drachmas than 
you would of an obolus.* 

I had laid up a certain sum of money for my 
journey into Lybia ; my slave who carried it v.as 
unable to keep up with me ; I theiefore ordered him 
to throiv part of this heavy and incommodious metal 
nto the road.“ 

An accident deprived me of a country-house that 
1 was very fond of. One of my friends endea- 
voured to console me. Be not uneasy, said I to him ; 
I possess three others, and am more satisfied with 
'.vhat I have left than grieved at what I have lost ; 
it is for children only to weep and throw away all 
their play-things when one is taken away from them.* 

After the example of the most rigid philosophers, 
1 present myself to fortuneJike a ball, that she may 
roll about at her pleasure, but which giving her no 
hold is incapable of being injured. Does she place 
herself by my side, 1 stretch out my hands to her : 
does she spread her wings to take her flight, I render 
back her gifts, and sulfer her to depart.’' She is a 

• Diogen. Lacrt. in Aristip. lib. 2. § 81. * Forty-five 

livres (11, 2 7s. 6d,) f Three sols (three halfpence). * Diog. 
La^rt. in Aristip. lib. 2. § “ Diog. Lagrt. lib. 2. § 77. 

Horat. lib. 2, sat. 3. r. 30. * Pint, de Anim, Tranquil, t, ii. 

p. 469. ^ Horat. lib, 3. od. 29. v. 53 et 54. 
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capricious female, whose caprices frequently amuse, 
Init can never afflict me. 

The liberality of l)ionysiu.s enabled me to keep a 
good table, to wear elegant clothes, and be served, by 
a great number of slaves. Many philosophers, who 
professed a more rigid morality, loudly condemned 
me to which I answered only by pleasantries. J’o- 
lyxenus, who imagined his mind to be the repository 
of every virtue, found me one day with some hand- 
some women, and making preparations for a great 
supper. He inveighed against me with all the bitter- 
ness of philosophic zeal ; I suffered him to go on, and 
when he had done talking, proposed that lie shoulff 
stay with us ; he accepted the invitation, and soon 
convinced us that, if an enemy to expense, he was as 
fond of good living as his corruptor* 

In fine, for it is impossible for me to justify my 
doctrine better than by my actions, Dionysius .sent 
for three courtezans, and gave me my choice of one. 

I carried them all off, alleging, that the preference 
which Paris gave to one -of three goddesses had cost 
him too dear. I afterward reflected, that the plea- 
sure of possessing their charms would not be equal to 
that of subduing my passions, and sending them home, 
returned quietly to iny own house.” 

Aristippus, said I, you have entirely subverted 
every idea I had before entertained of your doctrine. 

I bad understood that your philosophy required not 

* Xen. Memor. p. 733. Athen. lib. 12. p. 544. Diogen. 
Laert. lib. 2. § 69. * Diog. Lagrt. lib 2. § 76. *' Athen. lib. 12. , 

c. 1 1 . p. f<54. Diog. La^t. lib. 2. § 67. 
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Hi nuicli us ail elTorl ; and that according to your 
principles, tlic volu[)tuary might abandon himself 
without reserve to all the enjoyments of the senses. 
And could you sei iously imagine, answered he, that 
a man who considers the study of morality as the 
most essential of all others,' who has neglected geo- 
metry and other sciences merely because they have no 
immediate tendency to improve manners/ that an 
author from whom Plato is not ashamed sometimes to 
borrow maxims and ideas that a disciple of Socrates, 
in fine, could liave opened schools of prostitution in 
manv of the Grecian cities, without drawing on liirn- 
nlf du' vengeance of tin; magistrates and even the 
most corrupt citizens ! 

d'hc name of pleasure, which I give to the internal 
satisfaction wliicli renders us happy, has offended those 
;.'U|)criicial minds who attach themselves to word.: 
more than to realities. Certain philosophers too, 
forgetting their [irotessed love of iusticc, have given 
sanction to this pujudicc, justilied perhaps by the 
extravagancies of some of my disciples : but does a 
principle of intrinsic excellence lose its value be- 
cause it is possible to draw from it false conclusions ?' 

I have explained to you my doctrine. I admit as 
the sole instruments of happiness those emotions 
w hich agreeably affect us ; but I wish them to be re- 
pressed the instant they are likely to produce trouble 

“ Diog. LatirR lib. 3. p. 79. ■' .Aristot. Metapli. lib. 3. 

c. 2. t. ii. p. 860. * Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 1 1. p. 50S' 

‘ Aristot. apiid, Ciocr. de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. c. 31. t. ii. p. .''13. 
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and disorder and surely nothing evinces more cou- 
rage than to prescribe limits at once to our privations 
and enjoyments. 

Antisthenes attended the lectures of Socrates at the 
same time with me : he was born melancholy and 
austere ; I cheerful and liberal. He proscribed plea- 
sures and dared not enter the lists with the passions, 
which produce in us a delicious languor : I found it more 
beneficial and more glorious to vanquish than to excite 
them ; and, in spite of their reluctance, dragged them 
in mv train like slaves destined to serve me, and aid 
in enabling me to support the burden of life. We 
followed different paths, and this is the fruit we have 
gathered from our labours. Antisthenes thought him- 
self happy, because he imagined himself wise : 1 
think myself wise, because I am happy.** 

It w'ill be one day said, perhaps, that Socrates 
and Aristippus, both in their conduct and their doc- 
trine, sometimes deviated from ordinary rules; but 
posterity no doubt will add, that they compensated 
for these little errors by the truths with which they 
have enriched philosophy.* 

^ Diog. LaSrt. in Aristip. lib. 2. § 7^. ^ Bait. Mem. de 

I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxvi. p. 6. ' Cicer. de Off. lib. 1. 

< 41. t. ui. p. 921. 
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Quarrels of Dionysius the Younger, King of Syracuse, with his 

Brother-in-law, Dion. — Voyages of Plato into Sicily.* 

Since I had been in Greece I had visited the prin- 
cipal cities, and been a spectator of those grand so- 
lemnities which collect together its different nations. 
Not satisfied with these expeditions, Philotas and I 
resolved to examine all its provinces with more atten- 
tion, beginning willi those of the north. 

The evening before our departure we supped with 
Plato, to whose house 1 wc-nt in company with Apol- 
lodorus and Philotas. We there found his nephev. 
Speusippus, several of his old disciples, and Tiino- 
theus the celebrated general. We were informed that 
Plato was closetted with Dion of Syracuse, who had 
lately arrived from Peloponnesus, and who, when ba- 
nished his country six or seven years before, had 
made a considerable long stay at Athens. In a few 
minutes they joined the company. Plato seemed to 
me at first disturbed and thoughtful ; but he soon re- 
covered his serenity of countenance, and ordered the 
table to be served. 

Decency and neatness presided at this entertain- 
ment. Timothcus, accustomed in camps to hear of 


* Sec Note XI. at the eml of the volume. 
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nothing but sieges, battles, and evolutions, and in tiic 
mixed companies of Athens only of the navy and 
taxes, was sensible of the full value of a conversation 
maintained without exertion, and instructive without 
being' tiresome. With a sigh he would sometimes 
exclaim : “ Ah ! Plato, how happy are you !”*“ The 
Jatter apologising for the frugality of our repast, Ti- 
motheus answered : 1 know that the suppers of the 

academy j)rocure a delightful sleep, and a still more 
pleasing awaking.” 

Some of the guests withdrew betimes, and Dion 
soon followed them. We had all admired his deport- 
ment and conversation. He is now, said Plato, the 
victim of tyranny ; he will one day perhaps be that of 
lilierty. 

Timotheus pressed him for an explanation. Pos- 
sessing as I do, said he, the greatest esteem for Dion, 
I am still a stranger to the real causes of his exile, 
and have but a confused idea of the intrigues that 
disturb the court of Syracuse. I have been but too 
near a witness to these convulsions, answered Plato. 
Formerly no man felt more indignation at the fury 
and the injustice sometimes displayed in our popular 
assemblies : but how much more dreadful and dan- 
gerous are those cabals which, under the appearance 
of a perfect calm, are perpetually fermenting around 
the throne in those elevated regions, where to speak 
the truth is criminal, and to render it agreeable to 

‘ Aaiian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 10. * Id. ibid. 18. Athen. 

lib. 10. p. 419. 
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the prince a still greater crime; where favour juslifie?; 
the villain, and disgrace renders the virtuous man cul- 
pable ! We might perhaps have been able to restore 
the king of Syracuse to a sense of truth and justice, 
but he was vilely deceived and corrupted. It is !*>t 
the fate of Dion I deplore, it is the unhappy des- 
tiny of all Sicily. These words still more increased 
our curiosity ; and Plato, yielding to our entreaties 
that he would explain himself more at length, began 
as follows : 

It is now thirty-two years ago* since reasons, too 
tedious to enumerate, induced me to travel into Sicily. 
Dionysius the elder then reigned at Syracuse. You 
know that this prince, formidable from his great abi- 
litio's, employed himself, during his life time, in forging 
cliains both for own subjects, and for the neighbova - 
ing nations. His cruelty seemed to increase in hit 
same proportion with his power, which he at length 
raised above ail controul. He was desirous of an 
acquaintance with me, and, as he made tlie advances, 
w as in expectation of some flattery ; but he obtained 
only truths. 1 shall neither speak of his fury which 
I braved, nor of his vengeance against which I with 
difficulty guarded. I formed a resolution not to pro- 
claim his injustice whilst he was alive ; and liis me- 
mory now^ needs no new accusations to render him an 
object of universal execration. 

At this period, I made a conquest which does 

* About the year 389 before Christ. Plat. Episi'. 7. 
t. iii. p. 3^24 et 320*. Diogen. Lagrt. in Plat. lib. 3. ^ IS. 
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honour to philosophy in the person of Dion, who has 
just left us. Aristomache, his sister, was one of the 
two wives whom Dionysius espoused on the same day : 
Hipparinus, her father, had been long at the head of 
tfle Syracusan republic.” To the conversations which 
I had vvith Dion, that city will owe her liberty, if she 
is ever so fortunate as to recover it.° His superior 
soul expanded at the first rays of light, and, inflamed 
with the purest love of virtue, renounced, without he- 
sitation, all the passions by which it had hitherto 
been degraded, with an ardour I never liave re- 
marked in any other young man, and with a con- 
stancy from whicl'i lie has never swerved. 

From this moment he conceived the highest imlig- 
nation at the slavery to w hich his country was reduced 
but as he flattered himself that his example and prin- 
ciples made an imprssion on the tyrant, who could 
not help loving and employing him,'' he still conti- 
nued near his person, never ceasing to speak to him 
w'ith freedom, and to contemn the malice and hatred 
of a dissolute court.'^ 

Dionysius at length ended his days,* seized with 
terrors, tormented with distrust, and as miserable as he 
had rendered his people during a reign of thirty-eight 
years.* Amongst other children, he left by Doris, 
one of his wives, a son of his mvn name, who ascended 
the throne.'^ Dion embraced this opportunity to 

* Plat, in Dion. t. i. p. 960. ° Id. ibid. p. 9.o9, >> Plat. 
Kp. 7. t. iii. p. 326 et 327. '■ Id. ibid. p. 324 cl 327. * Nep. 
in Dion. c. 1. et 2. * The yeiir 367 before Christ. * Id. ibid, 

p. t»61 . ' Diod. Sic. lib. l|.p. 384. 
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exert himself for the happiness of Sicily, He said to 
the young prince : Your father founded his power on 
the* formidable fleets now at your disposal, on the ten 
thousand barbarians who compose your guard. These 
were, according to his expression, so jnany chains t)f 
adamant with which he bound in close union all parts 
of his empire. He was mistaken ; I know no other 
l)ancls indissolubly to unite them but the justice of the 
prince and the love of the people. How shameful 
were it for you, added he, if only able to distinguish 
yourself from others by the magniticeni‘e that is dis- 
played around your person and in your palace, the 
lowest of your subjects should raise himself above you 
by the superiority of his know^iedge and senti* 
meuts !“ 

Not contented with giving Mdiolesome instruction 
to the king, Dion paid every attention to the adrninis' 
tration of government : he effected many useful re- 
gulations, and increased the number of his enemies."^ 
These for some time exhausted themselves in ineffec- 
tual attempts ; but it was not long before they plunged 
Dionysius into the most shameful debaucheiy.^ Dion, 
unable to resist the torrent, waited for a more favour- 
able opportunity. The king, whom he found means 
to prejudice in my favour, and whose desires in all 
things are impetuous, wrote to me several very pres- 
sing letters, requesting me to leave every thing and re- 
pair immediately to Syracuse. Dion in his letters 
added, that I had not a moment to lose : that it 

“ Pint, in Dion. t. i. p. 96 ^ 2 . *Epist. Dion. ap. Plat. t. iii. 
p. 309. y Pint, in Dion. t. i. p. 0(50, 
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might now be possible to place philosoj)liy on the 
throne ; that Dionysius began to discover better dis- 
positions, and that his family would readily join \^ith 
us to confirm him in them.* 

I reflected deliberately on these letters. 1 could 
place no confidence in the promises of a young man 
who in a moment flew from one extreme to the otlier ; 
but ought I not to have some reliance on the aj)- 
proved m isdorn of Dion ? Was I to abandon my 
friend in so critical a situation? Had I devoted my 
days to pliilosophy, only to betray it when summoned 
to its defence ?' Nay, I will not deny that I had 
hopes that I might be able to realize my ideas con- 
cerning the best of governments, and establish thc' 
throne of justice in the dominions of the king of 
Sicily.^ Such were the real motives wiiich induced 
me to depart motives very diflerent from those 
which have been imputed to me by my uncandid 
censurers.*" 

I found the court of Dionysius distracted with 
commotions and dissensions. Dion was the object of 
the most atrocious calumnies."^ At these words Speii- 
sippus interrupted Plato : My uncle, says he, does 
not choose to relate to you the honours which were 
paid him, and the success he had on his arrival.* 

Plat. Epi‘5t. 7. t. iii. p. 3*27. Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 962. 
MVinn. Var. Hist. lib. 4. c. 18. ^ Plat. ibid. p. 328. Plat, 

ibid. p. 328. Diog. Laert. in Plat. lib. 3. § 21, * About, the 

year 364 before Christ. Plat. ibid. Theniist. Orat. 23. p. 285. 
Diog. Laert. in Epic. lib. 10. § 8. ** Plat. ibid. p. 329. 

• Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 963. Plin. lib. 7. c. SO. t. i. p, 392. 
^lian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. 18. 
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The king received him at his landing, and, placing 
him in a magnificent chariot drawn by four white 
horses, conducted him to his palace in triumph, 

' amidst an immense multitude who covered the beach, 
lie ordered that the gates of the palace should be 
opened to him at all hours, and offered up a pompous 
sacrifice to the gods in gratitude for their bounty, 
which had granted* so great a philosopher to Sicily, 
dlie courtiers were immediately seen to anticipate 
reform, retrench the luxury of their tables, and 
attentively to study geometrical figures, traced out by 
different teachers on the sand scattered in the halls 
even of the palace. 

llie people, astonished at this sudden revolution, 
l>egan to conceive hopes ; the king showed himself 
more sensible to their complaints, and men fondly 
recollected that he had obtained tlie title of citizen ot 
Athens,* the most free of all the cities of recce. 
Nay, it was further reported, that at a religious cere- 
mony, when the herald, according to the usual foi in, 
addressed vows to heaven for the preservation of the 
Tyrant, Dionysius, offended at a title which till then 
had never afiecied him, suddenly fixclaimed ; Wilt 
thou never cease to curse me?* 

The partizans of tyranny trembled at these w^ords. 
At their head was Philistus, who has written the 
history of the wars of Sicily, and some other works of 
the same kind. Dionysius the Elder had banislied 
him from his states ; but as he possessed eloquence 

*Demosth. Litt. Philip, p. 115. ‘ Plut. in Dion. t. i, p.9o:L 

• VOL. ril. L 
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and courage, lie was recalled from exile that he might 
be opposed to Plato.'' No sooner did he return, than 
Dion was exposed to the blackest calumny: his 
fidelity « as rendered suspicious ; and care was taken 
to put the worst construction on all his words and 
actions. Did he advise a reduction of the troops 
and galleys in time of peace, it was alleged that 
his design was to transfer the crown to the chil- 
dren of his sister by the Elder Dionysius. Did he 
engage his pupil to study the true principles of a just 
and wise government, the king, it was said, is only a 
disciple of the Academy, condemned by a philosopher 
for the remainder of his life to search after a chime- 
rical good.* 

In fact, added Plato, the whole conversation at 
Syracuse turned only on two conspiracies : the one 
that of philosophy against the throne ; and the other 
that of all the passions against philosophy. I was 
accused of favouring the former, and of profiting by 
my ascendancy over Dionysius, to spread snares for 
his inexperience. It is true, that, in concert witli 
Dion, I did say to him, that if he wished to acquire 
true glory, and even increase his power, he should 
collect around him a number of virtuous friends, and 
invest them with the different offices of magis- 
tracy that he should rebuild the Greek cities 
destroyed by the Carthaginians, and give them wise 
laws, until a proper time arrived to restore them to 

'' Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 962, Nep. in Dion. c. 3. ' Plat. 
Epist. 7- 1. iii. p. 333. Plut. in Diuii. t. i. p, 962, &c. ‘ Plat, 
ibid. p. 332 el 336. 
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tlieir liberty ; in fine, that he should prescribe limits 
to his own authority, and become the king, instead of 
ijeing the tyrant of his subjects.' Dionysius sometimes 
appeared to listen to our counsels ; but his inveterate 
prejudices against my friend, perpetually increased 
and irritated by perfidious insinuations, were deeply 
rooted in his heart. During the first months of my resi- 
dence at Syracuse, I employed every effort to remove 
them but, far from succeeding in my attempt, I 
perceived the credit of Dion evidently on the de- 
cline." 

The war with the Carthaginians still continued ; 
and though it produced only some transient hostilitie.s, 
it was necessary that it should be terminated. Dion, 
in order to inspire the enemy with a desire to end it, 
v rote to their generals to inform him of the first 
ncgociations they sliould enter into, that he might aid 
them in effecting a solid and permanent peace. The 
letter fell by some means into the hands of the king, 
who immediately consulted with Philistus, and, pre- 
paring his vengeance by profound dissimulation, af- 
ff'cted to receive Dion again into favour, loaded him 
with marks of his bounty, and drawing him to the 
sea-shore, showed him the fatal letter, reproaching 
him at the same time with his treason, and, without 
permitting him to offer a single word in explanation 
of his conduct, forced him to embark on board a ves- 
sel, which immediately set sail." 

‘Plat. Epist. 3. 1. iii. p, 315, 316, 319. Plut. in Dion. p. 962. 

“ Plat. Epist. 7. tom. iii. p. 329. " Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 963. 

* Id. ibid. Plat. EpLst. 7. t. iii. p. 329. 
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Tliis was a thunder-stroke to Sicily, and threw 
the friends of Dion into the utmost consternation ; 
the general apprehension was lest the tempest should 
burst on our heads. The report of my death was 
spread at Syracuse. But this violent storm was sud- 
denly succeeded by a profound calm ; and the king, 
cither from policy or shame, sent a sum of money to 
Dion, which the latter refused to accept.’’ Far, how- 
ever, from persecuting his friends, Dionysius omitted 
nothing to quiet their alarms his endeavours were 
particularly directed to sooth and console me, and he 
entreated me not to leave him. Though his prayers 
were mingled with menaces, and his caresses with 
fury, I invariably adhered to this alternative, that he 
should either consent to the return of Dion, or grant 
me my dismission. Finding himself unable to over- 
come my resistance, he commanded that I should be 
removed to the citadel in his own palace. Orders 
were dispatched on all sides to bring me back to 
Syracuse, if I attempted to make my escape ; and all 
masters of ships were forbidden to take me on board, 
without an express permission signed by the king's 
own hand. 

Though I was now made a prisoner, and strictly 
watched, Dionysius seemed to redouble his affection 
and attention to me.' He appeared so jealous of rny 
friendship, that he was unable to bear the preference 
I gave to Dion ; he demanded it with haughtiness ; 
he entreated it as a suppliant. I was perpetually 

^ Epist. Dion. ap. Pint. t. iii. p. 309. ^ Plat.Epist. 7. t. iii* 

p. 329. Id. ibid. p.S30. 
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e\"posed to the most extravagant scenes, which were 
one continued round of violence, excuses, outrages, 
and tears.* As our conversations daily became more 
frequent, it was rumoured abroad that I was his only 
favourite. This report, malignantly encouraged by 
Philistus and his party,' rendered me odious to the 
people and the army. The debaucheries of the prince, 
and the faults he committed in his government, wore 
equally imputed to me as a crime : but these could 
with no justice be ascribed to me. Excepting the 
j)reambie to some laws,' at which I had laboured from 
the time of my arrival in Sicily," I had absolutely de- 
clined intermeddling with public affairs, even at a 
period when I might have shared the burthen with 
my faithful friend. Him I had just lost ; Dionysius 
had thrown himself into the arms of a crowd of flat- 
terers, plunged in every kind of d(ibauchery ; and this 
was the moment which 1 was supposed to have chosen 
to offer advice to a madman, who imagined that he 
governed, but who suffered himself to be governed by 
counsellors as wickedly disposed, and not less madmen 
than himself! 

Dionysius would have purchased my friendship 
with gold ; but I valued it at a higher price ; I wished 
him to receive my instructions, and learn to become 
master of himself, that he might merit to rule over 
others ; but he regards no philosophy but that which 
exercises ingenuity, and gives him an opportunity of 
displaying his abilities. When I talked to him of 

• Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 964. ' Plat. Epist. 3. t. iii. p. 316. 

“ Id. ibid. p. 316. 
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that wisdom which regulates the passions, I perceived 
that he listened to me with pain and embarrassment. 
I saw that he was guarded against all that 1 might 
say; his counsellors having warned him, that if he? 
admitted my principles, he must consent to the tri- 
umph and return of Dion.* 

Nature has bestowed on Dionysius a lively pene- 
tration, admirable eloquence, a susceptible heart, 
generous emotions, and a propensity to what is right : 
but she has denied him consistency of character ; and 
an education totally neglected,’' preventing the growth 
of his virtues, has suffered defects to shoot forth 
which unfortunately abate his virtues. He possesses 
severity without tenaciousness, haughtiness without 
dignity. It is from weakness that he employs false- 
hood and perfidy, and passes whole days in the intoxi- 
cation of wine and pleasures. Had he more firmness 
he would be the cruellest of men. I know of no 
mental energy in him, but the inflexible obstinacy 
with which he requires every thing to bend to his 
caprices : reason, opinions, sentiments, all must, when 
he pleases, be subordinate to his understanding ; and 
I have seen him degrade himself by meanness and 
submission, rather than encounter the affront of a re- 
fusal or contradiction. If in his present studies he is 
eager to penetrate the secrets of nature,* it is only 
because he imagines nothing ought to be concealed 
from him. Dion above all is odious to him, because 


* Plat. Epist. 7. t. lii. p. 330. » Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 961 . 

‘ Plat. Epist. 3. t. iii. p. 313} Epist. 7. p. 341. 
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he is coatinually thwarting him by his example and 
Jiis counsels. 

1 was employed in fruitlessly soliciting that my 
friend might be recalled from banishment, and myself 
suffered to depart, when war breaking out anew, fur- 
nished him with other objects of attention.* Having 
uo longer any pretext for retaining me, he consented 
to my departure, and we entered into a sort of treaty. 
1 promised to return to him w'hen peace should be 
concluded, and he engaged to recal Dion at the same 
time. When the war .tvas ended, he lost no time in 
informing us of the event. He wrote to Dion to delay 
his return for a year, and to me to hasten mine. I im- 
mediately answered him, that my age no longer per- 
jnitted me to risk the danger of so long a voyage ; 
and that since he bad broken his promise, I considered 
myself as disengaged from mine. This answer was as 
dissatisfactory to Dion as to Dionysius.' I had then 
resolved to interfere no more in their affairs ; but this 
rendered the king more pertinacious than ever in his 
project. He begged solicitations from every ejuarter; 
he never ceased writing to me himself ; and procured 
letters to be w’ritten to me by iny friends in Sicily, 
and by the philosophers of the Italian school. Ar- 
chytas, who is at the head of the latter, was sent for 
to him he wrote to me, and his testimony was cor- 
roborated by other letters that the king was inflamed 
with new ardour for the study of philosophy, and that 
I should expose those philosophers wIm) resided in his 

* Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 9(34. " Plat. Epist. 3. t. iii. p. 31f ; 

Epist. r. p. 338. ' 1(1, Epist. T. p. 338. « Id. ibid. 
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dominions to his resentment if I did not immediateJy 
return. Dion. also, on his side, pressed me by re- 
peated applications. ( 

The king, however, wili never recal him, for hei 
fears him ; nor will he ever be a philosopher, for he 
only wishes to appear one.* He imagined that my 
return to his court might procure him additional 
respect from those who really merit the name, and my 
refusal injure him in their opinion. This is certainly 
the true reason of the earnestness with which he 
pressed me, 

I nevertheless thought it would be wrong to op- 
pose my own opinion to so many others united against 
me, I should one day perhaps have been reproached 
with abandoning a young prince who stretched out 
his hand to me a second time to conduct him out of 
the’ maze of error; with resigning to his fury the 
friends I have in those distant countries ; and with 
neglecting the interests of Dion, to whom I had so 
long been bound by the ties of gratitude, hospitality, 
and friendship.*^ His enemies had procured the se- 
questration of his revenues;® they w'crc persecuting 
him to urge him to revolt ; they excited the king to 
repeated acts of injustice towards him, that they might 
render him implacable. Dionysius wrote to me thus 
“ We will first talk of the affair of Dion; with respect to 
which I will do what you think proper, and I hope that 
you will suggest nothing but what is just. If you 

' Plat. Epist. 2. t. iii. p. 312 j Epist. 7. p. 338. ' Jd. ibid. 7. 

p. 328. • Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 965. Plat, Epist. 3. t, iii’ 

p. 318. " Id. Epist. 7. S- SS9. Plot, ibid. 
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<lo not come, you will never obtain any thing for 
him.'’ 

I knew Dion. Ilis soul breathes all the loftiness 
Jof virtue. lie has patiently supported violence : but 
should his enemies, by dint of injustice, succeed in 
mortifying him further, torrents of blood can alone 
obliterate the injury from his remembrance. To a 
commanding figure he unites the most splendid qua- 
lities of the mind and heart in Sicily he possesses 
immense riches,' in every part of the kingdom innu- 
merable partisans, and in Greece a reputation which 
would induce our bravest warriors to serve under his 
banners.* I foresaw tlie calamities ready to fall on 
Sitily, and it depended perhaps on me to avert 
or suspend them. 

It was vvitli reluctance I again quitted my retire- 
ment, to go, at near seventy years of age, to th' 
court of a haughty despot, whose caprices are as tem- 
pestuous as the seas 1 had to pass ; but there is no 
virtue without a sacrifice, no philosophy but in prac- 
tice. Speusippus wished to accompany me, and I 
acce})ted his otter,'" flattering myself that the embel- 
lishments of his mind might captivate the king, if the 
force of my arguments should prove insufficient to 
convince him. At length I departed, and safely ar- 
rived in Sicily.* 

' Plat. Epist. p. 336. Diog. Sic. lib. 16. p. 416. Nep. in Dion, 
c. 4. Plat. ibid. p. 347. Pint, in Dion. t. i. p. 960. , Plat. 

Epist. 7 . p. 328. Pint, in Dion. t. i. p. 964. " Plat. Epist. 2. 

!>. 314. Pint, in Dion. t. i. p. 967- * In the beginning of the 

year 361 before Christ. 
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Dionysius seemed trans^ 'ted with joy, as did the 
<jueen and the whole royal fauiiiy." He had ordered 
an apartment to be prepared for me in the garden of 
the palace.* At our first conversation, I represented 
to him, that, according to our agreement, the banish- 
ment of Dion was to terminate the moment of my 
return to Syracuse. On this be exclaimed ; Dion is 
not banished ; I have only removed him from the 
court.’’ It is time to bring him back to it, answered 
I, and to malie a restitution of his estates, which 
you have put into the hands of faithless administra- 
tors.‘> These two articles were the subjects of long 
debate between us, and employed several interviews. 
In the mean time he industriously laboured, by pre- 
sents and distinctions, to cool my ardour for the 
interests of my friend, and to draw me into an ap- 
probation of his disgrace but I spurned at advan- 
tages to be purchased at the price of perfidy and dis- 
honour. 

When I attempted to examine the real state of 
his mind, and his disposition towards philosophy,’ he 
talked to me only of the mysteries of nature, and 
especially of the origin of evil. He had heard from 
some Pythagoreans of Italy that I had long studied 
tiiat difficult question, and this was one of the motives 
v/hich influenced him so earnestly to press my return.' 
lie obliged me to state to him some of my ideas on 

• Flat, in Dion. t. i. p. 965. * Plat. Epist. 7, t. iii. p.'349. 

Id. ibid. p. 3S8. * Id. Epist. 3. p. 317. ' Id, Epist. 7. 

p. 333etS34. ' Id. ibid. p. 340. ' Id. ibid. p. 338. Pint, 

in Dion. t. i. p. 065. 
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tlie subject, but I took care not to explain them 
at length ; nor, to say the truth, did the king seem 
desirous that I should ;*■ he appeared much more 
disposed to make a parade of a few feeble solutions 
which he had borrowed from other philosophers. 

In the mean time I continually recurred, but 
without elTect, to the main object I had in view, that 
of effecting a reconciliation between him and Dion, 
than which nothing could be more essential to his 
true interests or the prosperity of his reign. At 
length, no less wearied with his evasions than he was 
with my importunity, I began to repent that 1 had 
been induced to make a voyage equally fruitless and 
hazardous. It was now summer ; and as I wished to 
lake advantage of the season to return to Greece, 
I declared to him that I could no longer remain at 
tlie court of a prince who was the implacable perse- 
cutor of my friend.* He made use of every art to de- 
tain me, and concluded by promising me one of his 
galleys : but as it was easy for him to retard the pre- 
{)arations, 1 determined to embark in tlie first vessel 
that should set sail. 

Tw'o days after he came to me, and said •/ “ All 
our differences turn on the affair of Dion ; we must 
make an end of it. All I can do for him, from friend- 
ship to you, is this : let him stay in Peloponnesus, 
until the precise time of his return shall be settled 
l»etween him, me, you, and your friends. He must give 

* Plat. Epist. 7- p. 341. * Id. ibid, p. 34.*>. > Id. ibid, 

p. 346. 
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you his word to undertake nothing against niy autho- 
rity ; he must make the same promise to your friends 
and his, and you must be all responsible for its per- 
formance. His property shall be conveyed to Greece, 
and deposited in such hands as you shall choose : the 
interest of it shall be at his disposal, but he shall not 
be allowed to touch the capital without your consent; 
for I have not sufficient reliance on his fidelity to en- 
trust him with such powerful means of doing me an 
injury. I require of you, at the same time, to remain 
one year with me ; and at your departure, the money 
belonging to him shall be delivered to you. I hope 
he will be satisfied with this arrangement. Tell me 
whether it be such as you approve.” 

I was much afflicted at this project, and demanded 
twenty-four hours to consider it. After balancing its 
advantages and inconveniences, I answered that I ac- 
cepted the proposed conditions, provided Dion should 
approve them. It was therefore agreed that we should 
each of us write to him as soon as possible, and that 
in the mean time his property should remain untouch- 
ed. This w'as the second treaty we had made to- 
gether, and W'as observed with no more fidelity than 
the first.’' 

I had suffered the season for returning home to 
pass over ; all the vessels were departed. It was im- 
possible for me to escape out of the garden and elude 
the vigilance of the guard stationed at the gate. The 
king now secure of my person, began to throw off all 


* Plat. Epist. 7- 1. iii. p. 347. 
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restraint. He one day said to me : We have omitted 
an essential article. 1 shall only send to Dion the 
half of his property ; the other half I shall reserve for 
his son, whose natural guardian I am, as brother of 
his mother Arete.* I contented myself with observ- 
ing that it would be proper to wait for Dion’s answer 
to his first letter, and then write him a second, to in- 
foi m him of this new ari'angement. 

In the mean time he proceeded to dissipate tlie 
wealth of Dion in a shameless manner ; part of his 
estates he sold, how- and to whom he chose, without 
deigning to consult me, or listen to my complaints. 
My situation became every day more insupportable, 
and was rendered still worse by an unforeseen event. 

The guards of Dionysius, enraged at an attempt 
he had made to diminish the pay of the veterans, tu - 
multuously presented themselves at the foot of the 
citadel, the gates of which he had ordered to be shut. 
Their menaces, their warlike shouts, and preparations 
for the assault, so terrified the tyrant, that he gi'anted 
them more than they demanded.** Heraclides, one of 
the principal citizens of Syiacuse, strongly suspected 
of being the author of the revolt, fled, and employed 
the influence of his family th remove the suspicions 
which had been instilled into the king. 

A few' days after, as I was walking in the garden,' 
1 saw Dionysius enter with Theodotus, for whon» he 
Jjad sent : they conversed together foi’ some time, and 


* Plat. Epist. r. t. Lli, p.34r. " hi. !!'!<!• p. 34S 

ibid. p. 34S. 
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at length approaching me, Theodotus said ; I liave ob- 
tained for my nephew Heraclides permission to come 
and justify himself; and, if the king will no longer 
sufler him in his states, leave to retire to Peloponne- 
sus with his wife and son, and liberty to dispose of his 
property. In consequence, I thought I might venture 
to invite Heraclides to repair hither ; and I am going 
to write to him again. My present request is that he 
may appear at Syracuse, or in its environs, without 
danger. Do you consent to it, Dionysius ? I do, re- 
plied the king. He may* even reside with you in 
perfect safety. 

The next morning Theodotus and Eurybius entered 
my apartment, with grief and consternation in theii' 
countenances. “ Plato,” said the former to me, “ you 
yesterday w'ere witness to the promise of the king. 
We have just heard that .soldiers, dispersed on all sides, 
are in search of Heraclides,with orders to apprehend 
him. He is perhaps returned. We hai’e not a mo- 
ment to lose ; come with us to the palace. I followed 
them. When w^e arrived in the king s presence, they 
remained motionless, and burst into tears. I said to 
him ; “ They are afraid that notwithstanding the pro- 
mise you made yesterday, Heraclides may be in danger 
at .Syracuse ; for it is supposed that he is returned.” 
Dionysius, foaming with rage, changed colour. Eury- 
tiiii.s and Theodotus threw themselves at his feet, and 
whilst they vvei e bathing his hands with tears, I said 
to 'I'heodotus : “ Be comforted, the king will never 
break his word with us.” — I made you no promise, 
said he to me, with his eyes sparkling with fury. — “ I 
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call the gods to witness, replied I, that you did make 
the promise which they supplicate you to fulfil.” I 
then turned my back on him and withdrew.^ Theo- 
dotus had no other resource but privately to apprise 
Heraclides of his danger, who escaped with difficulty 
from the researches of the soldiers. 

From this moment Dionysius threw off the mask, 
and pursued without disguise his project of possess- 
ing himself of all the estates of Dion.' He 
sent me out of the palace, and I w^as strictly pro- 
hibited from all intercourse with my friends, and all 
access to his person. I heard of nothing but his 
complaints, his reproaches, and menaces.'^ If I ac- 
cidentally saw him, it was but to be the object of 
bitter sarcasms, and indecent pleasantries f for kings, 
and courtiers after their example, convinced no doubt 
that their favour constitutes our only merit, cease to 
respect those whom they have ceased to love. 1 was 
warned, at the same time, that my life was in danger ; 
and, in truth, some of the attendants of the tyrant had 
said that they would put mr to death if they could 
meet me. 

I found means to inform Archytas and my other 
friends at Tarentum of my situation.'* Previous to 
my arrival, Dionysius had pledged to them his ^vord, 
that I should be permitted to leave Sicily whenever I 
thought proper ; and they had plighted their faith to 
me as a security for his.' I now claimed the protec- 

* Plat. Epist. 7- t, iii. p. 349. * Pint, in Dion. t. i. p. 966. 

' Plat. ibid. p. 349. ‘ Plat. ibid. 3. p. 319. •• Id. ibid. 7. 
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tion of this engagement. Deputies from TaVentum 
soon arrived, and, after acquitting themselves of a 
commission, which served as a pretext for the embas- 
sy, they at length obtained my deliverance. 

On niy return from Sicily, I landed at Elis, and 
repaiied to the Olympic ^mes, w'here Dion had pro- 
mised to meet me.'‘ I related to him all that had 
passed, and concluded by saying ; Now’, judge for 
yourself of the power which philosophy has over the 
mind of the king of Syracuse. 

Dion, exasperated at the additional injuries he had 
received in my })erson, suddenl}' exclaimed ; I'he 
school of philosophy must no longer teach Dionysius, 
but that of adversity, and I fly to conduct him to it. 
My mission then, answered I, is at an end. Were 
rny h^nds still able to bear arms, I would never take 
them up against a prince with whom I have partaken 
of the same house, the same table, and the same sa- 
crifices ; who, deaf to the calumny of my enemies, 
spared that life wliich was at bis disposal ; and to 
whom I have a hundred times promised never to 
countenance any enterprise against his authority. If 
at any time, returning again to pacific views, either of 
you stand in need of iny mediation, I will, with plea- 
sure, tender it to you ; but so long as you shall medi- 
ate projects of destruction, look not to me either for 
counsel or assistance.' 

For three years I have employed various pretexts 
lo keep him inactive ; but he has just declared to me 

“ Plat. Epist. 7. p. 350, 


’ Id. ibid. 
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that it is time to fly to the assistance of his country. 
The principal inhabitants of Syracuse, weary of the 
servitude under which they groan, wait only for his 
Wrival to shake off the yoke. I have seen their let* 
ters: they neither require troops nor vessels; but 
solicit his name to authorise, and his presence to unite 
them.® They also inform him, that his wife, no longer 
able to resist the menaces and violence of the king, 
has been forced to contract a fresh marriage.” The 
measure is full. Dion will immediately return to 
Peloponnesus, where he^will levy soldiers, and when 
his preparations are completed, pass into Sicily. 

Such was the relation given us by Plato. We 
took leave of him, and, on the next day, set out on 
our journey to Boeotia. 

** Flat, in Dion. t. i. p, 967* * Id. ibid. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tour of Bceotia.* — The Cai^ of Trophonius . — Hesiod.— Phu}(fr, 


Travellers may journey with the greatest safety in 
every part of Greece ; there are inns in the principal 
cities, and on the great roads," hut strangers are fleeced 
in them without mercy. iVs die country is almost 
every where interspersed with hills and rising grounds, 
carriages are made use of only for short journeys ; 
and then too it is often necessary to put a drag on 
the wlieels in those of any length, mules are prefer- 
able,'’ and the traveller should take slaves with him to 
carry his baggage."^ 

Besides the hospitable reception which the Greeks 
in general are always ready to give to strangers, there 
are in the chief towns persons called proxeni, who are 
expressly appointed to procure it for them. These 
are sometimes individuals connected by commerce, or 
tlie bonds of hospitality, with the inhabitants of an- 
other city ; sometimes persons invested with a public 
character, and appointed to be the agents of a city or 

* See the map of fioaotia. “ Plat, de Leg. lib. 11. p, 919. 
vEschin. de Pals. Legat. page 410. " Athen. lib. 3. page 99. 

’ .Eschin. in Ctesiph. p. 440. ^ .Eschin. de Pals. Leg. p, 410. 

Casaub. in Theophr. c. 103* Duport, ibid. p. 385. 
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nation, which has chosen them by a solemn decree, 
with the consent of the people to whom they belong 
lastly, there are others of them who manage at once 
the public affairs of some foreign city, and transact 
business for its private citizens.* 

The proxenus of a city finds lodgings for its depu- 
ties, whom he accompanies evei'y where, and avails 
himself of his creciit to ensure the success of their ne- 
gociations he procures likewise for such of its inha- 
bitants as travel all the accommodations in his power. 
This assistance we experienced in many of the Gre- 
cian cities. In some places, individuals antici- 
pated our desires,* in the hope of obtaining the good 
opinion of the Athenians, wdiose agents they wished 
to be, and of enjoying, if they should come to Athens, 
certain privileges annexed to that title, such as the 
permission to be present at the general assembly, and 
precedency at religious ceremonies as well as the 
public games.^ 

We left Athens at the beginning of tlie montfi 
Munychion, in the third year of the lOath Olym- 
piad,* and arrived the same evening Tt Oiopus by a 
rugged road, but shaded in some parts with groves of 
laurel.* This towm, situate on the confines of Bceo- 
tia and Attica, is about twenty stadia distant from 

• Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 29. Id. lib. 5. c. 69. Xen. Hist. Graec. 
lib. 1. p. 432. Eijstath. in Iliad, lib. 4. p. 485. * Ion. ap. 

Athen. lib. 13. p. 603. Demoslh. in Callip. p. 1099 et 1101 . 

“ Xen. ibid. lib. 5. page 570. Eustath. ibid. lib. 3. page 405. 
* Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 70. ^ De I’Etat. des Colon, par M. de 

Sainte-Croix, p. 89. * The spring of the year 357 before 

Christ. * Dicaearch. Stat. Grsec. ap Geog. Min. t. ii. p. 1C 
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the sea.®* The duties ou entry are collected here 
with excessive rigour, and extend even to provisions 
for the consumption of the inhabitants,® who are in 
general extremely reserved, and sordidly avaricious. 

Near this town, and on a spot embellished by 
springs of limpid water,' stands the temple of Am- 
phiaraus. He was one of the leaders in the Theban 
war, and as he performed the functions of soothsayer, 
was supposed to deliver oracles after his death. 
Those wlio come to consult him, must abstain for 
three days from wine, and from all .sorts of food for 
twenty-four hours.** They then immolate a ram near 
his statue, stretch the skin before the porch, and slccj- 
upon it : aftei which it is affirmed that the god ap- 
j>cars to them, and answers their questions in a dream ' 
A great number of miracles are said to have beer 
wrought in this temple ; but the Boeotians are so 
credulous respecting oraclcs,*^ that it is impossible to 
rely on any thing they say on the subject. 

At the distance of thirty stadia,f we arrive at' 
the town of.Tanagra, situate on an eminence, the 
houses of which make a handsome appearance, the 
greatest part of them being ornamented with encaustic 
paintings and vestibules. The territory of this town, 
watered by a small river called Thermodon,** is co- 

• Strab. lib. 9. p. 403. * About three quarters of a league^ 

Dicaearch. ibid. p. 1^. Liv, lib. 45. c. ^27. ** Philostrat. 

Vit. Apol. lib. 2. c. 37. p. 90. ® Pausaa. lib. 1. c. 34. p. 84. 

* Pint, de Orac. Defect, t, ii. p. 4111. f Something more 
than a league. ^ Dicaearch. Stat. Graec. ap. Gcog. Min. t, ii. 
p. 12. ** Herodot. lib. .9* c. 42. 
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vrred with olives and various kinds of trees. It pro- 
duces little corn, but the best wine in B«otia. 

Though the inhabitants are rich, the}*^ are strangers 
to luxury and its concomitant excesses. They are 
accused of being envious;* yet we only observed 
among t hem sincerity, a love of justice and hospitality, 
and an anxiety to aid those unhappy persons who are 
rompelled by necessity to wander from town to town. 
They fly from idleness, and, detesting illicit gain, live 
contented with their situation. There is no place in 
Bosotia where travellers have fewer impositions and 
extortions to apprehend.*' I think 1 have discovered 
rl.e secret of their virtues; they prefer agriculture to 
the other arts. 

So great is their veneration for their gods, that 
they build their temples only in situations separate 
from the habitations of mortals/ 'I'hey believe tliut 
Mercury once delivered them from tlie plague by 
carrying a ram round the town upon his shoulders ; 
and they therefore represent him in his temple carry- 
ing a ram, and on the day of his festival perpetuate 
the memory of his benificence by a ceremony in which 
a beautiful youth represents the god."' For the 
Greeks are persuaded that the offerings made to the 
gods are more acceptable when presented by youth 
and beauty. 

Corinna was of Tanagra, and cultivated poetry 
with success. We saw her tomb in the most con- 
spicuous part of the town, and her {)or trait in the 

* Diceearch. Stat. Grasc. ap. Geog. Min. t. ii. p. 18. *“ Id. 

ibid. p. 13. ‘ Fausan. lib. 9. c. 22. p. 753 . “ Id. ibid 

’p.752. 
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gynriinasium. On reading her works, we are tempted 
to ask why, in poetical competitions, they were so 
often preferred to those of Pindar; hut when we 
view her portrait, we inquire why they have not 
always obtained the preference.” 

The I'anagraeans, like all the other Greeks, are 
extremely fond of cock-fighting. These birds with 
them are of an extraordinary size and beauty but 
they seem less intended to perpetuate their .species 
than to destroy it, for they breathe nothing but war.^* 
They are conveyed to different cities for tl»e purpose 
of fighting with each other; and to render their fury 
more destructive, their spurs are armed with points of 
bronze.** 

We set out from Tanagra, and after travelling two 
hundred stadia'* along a rough and difficult road, ar- 
rived at Platasa, once a powerful city, but now buried 
beneath its ruins. It was situated at the foot of 
Mount Cithaeron," in the beautiful plain watered by 
the Asopua, where Mardonius was defeated at the 
head of three hundred tliousand Persians. The Pla- 
tieans distinguished themselves so eminently in this 
battle, that the other Greeks, as well in acknowledg- 
ment of their valour as to avoid all jealousy, decreed 
to them the chief glory, festivals were instituted 
here to perpetuate the memory of this great event ; 
and it was determined that funeral ceremoides should 


Pausaa, lib, 9. c. 29. p. ® Coluroelli. Re jlust. 

lib. S. c. 2. Vai^^ Re Rust. liW 3: c; 9. ^ Plin. lib. 10. c.21. 

t. i, p. 654. in Avi Y. 760. Scbel. ibid, et v* 1365. 

’’ JOkseaich, Stat. Qrs^c, p.il4. ^ Sev^n leagues and a half. 
• Strab. lib. %p. 411. 
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annually be celebrated on the spot, in honour of the 
Greeks who fell in the engagement.* 

’Such institutions are very common among the 
Greeks: they are avrare that monuments alone are 
transient records of illustrious deeds, or at best in- 
adequate to excite others to emulate them. Monu- 
ments either perish or are unknown, and are frequently 
ojily proofs of the talents of the. artist, and the vanity 
of those by whom they were erected. But general 
and solemn assemblies, in which every year the names 
of the heroes who have devoted themselves to death 
a.re repeated with a loud voice, while the eulogium of 
tiieir virtues is pronounced by the ablest orators, and 
wli'ile their countrymen, proud of their relation to 
them, resort thither to shed tears over their tombs, 
tlicse are indeed the noblest honours that can be de- 
creed to valour. The following is a description of the 
ceremonies annually observed by the Plataeans. 

At break of day," a trumpeter sounding a charge 
opened the procession : next came several chariots 
filled with chaplets and branches of myrtle ; and after 
them a black bull followed by young men carrying 
vessels Ml of milk, wine, and different sorts of per- 
fumes; then came the first magistrate of the Pla- 
taeans, clad in a pwple robe, holding a vase in one 
hand, and in the other a sword. The procession 
cfossed the ci^ ; and when it arrived at the field of 
battle, the magistrate drew some water from a neigh- 
bouring fountain, washed the cippi ©r columns erected 

•Plut. in Aristid. t. i. p. .333, 


Ic). ibul. 
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over the- graves, sprinkled them with essences, and 
sacrificed the bull. Then, after putting up prayers to 
Jupiter and Mercury, he invi|ed the shades of the 
warriors slain in the battle to partake of the libations ; 
after which, filling his cup with wine, he poured out a 
part of it, and said aloud : “ I drink'to those valiant 
men who died for the liberty of Greece.” 

After the battle of Platma, the inhabitants of that 
city united with the Athenians, and shook off the 
yoke of the Thebans, who considered themselves as 
their founders,* and from that moment were converted 
into their implacable enemies. This hatred they car- 
ried to so great a length, that having entered into an 
alliance with the Lacedaemonians, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, they attacked the city of Plataja and 
totally destroyed it.^ It was soon after rebuilt, and as 
it still remained firm in its attachment to the Athe- 
nians, the Thebans took and destroyed it a second 
time, about seventeen years ago.” No part of it is 
now remaining but the temples, which the religion of 
the victors had spared, a few scattered houses, and a 
large inn for the reception of strangers who visit this 
place to offer sacrifices. The latter is a building two 
hundred feet long and as many broad, with a great 
number of apartments on the ground floor and first 
story.* 

We saw the temple of Minerva built from the 
spoils of the Persians taken at Marathon. Poly- 
gnotus had there painted the return of Ulysses to his 

* Thucyd. 3. c. 61. » Id. ibid. c. 68. * Died. Sic. 

lib. 15. p. 362. • Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 68. 
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kingdom, and his slaughter of the lovers of Penelope. 
Onatas had also represented the first expedition of the 
Argives against Thebes.'’ These paintings still retain 
all their beauty.” The statue of tlie goddess is by 
Phidias, and of an extraordinary size ; it is of gilt 
wood ; but the face, hands, and feet, are of marble.'* 

In the temple of Diana we saw the monument of 
Euchidas, a citizen of Plataea. On this occasion. w'e 
were told, that after the defeat of the Persians, the 
oracle had commanded the Giecks to extinguish the 
fires then burning in” the temples, because they had 
been polluted by the barbarians, and to come to 
Delphi for that which they were to use in future for 
their sacrifices. All the fires of the country having 
tlierefore be^ extinguished, Euchidas immediately 
set out for iMphi, took some fire from the altar, and 
returning the same day to Platasa, before sun set, ex- 
pired in a few minutes after his arrival.' He had 
travelled one thousand stadia on foot an astonish- 
ing journey, wdiich will no doubt appear scarcely cre- 
dible to those who are ignorant how much the Greeks 
exercise themselves in running, and who know not 
that most of the ton ns maintain couriers, accustomed 
to travel over extensive tracts of country in a day.* 

Our road next lay through the town of Leuctra, 
and the city of Thespiae, which derive their celebrity 

^ Pausan. lib. 9. c. 4, p. 718. • Plut. in Aristid. t. i. p. 331, 

** Paifsan. ibid, •|Plut, ibid. t. i. p. 331, * Thirty*seven leagues 
and a half. ^ Herodot, lib. 6. c. 106. ^ Lir. lib. 3, c. 24. 

Plin. Jib. 7. c. SO. |t. 4. p. 3S6. Solin. c, 1. p, 9. Mem. de. 
TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p. 316. 
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from great disasters. Near to the former was fought 
that decisive battle which overthrew tlie Lacedaemonian 
power : the latter was destroyed, like Plataea, in the 
late wars.'* The Thebans spared nothing but the 
sacred monuments, two of which attracted our atten- 
tion : the temple of Hercules, which is served by a 
priestess reshricted to celibacy during her whole life 
and the statue of that Cupid, sometimes confounded 
with the god of love, which is only a shapeless stone 
as it comes out of the quarry for it was thus the 
objects of public worship were represented in ancient 
times. 

We slept at a place named Ascra, distant about 
forty stadia from Thespiae.** This is a hamlet insup- 
portable to live in, both in summer and, winter but 
it is the country of Hesiod. 

The next day, a nairow path brought us to the 
sacred grove of the Muses .;” in our ascent we stopped 
on the brink of the fountain Aganippe, and afterward 
at the statue of Linus, one of the most ancient Gre- 
cian poet& This statue is placed in a grotto,” which 
resembles a small temple. To the right and left we 
viewed, with pleasure, the nunaerous dwellic^s built 
by the inhabitants of the country on these heights.’’ 

Proceeding onwards, we next entered some beau- 
tiful alleys^ and imagined ourselves transported to the 

" Dipd. Sic. Ub. IS. p. 362 et 3^7. ‘ Pausan. lib. 9. c. 27. 

р. 763. ■' M. ibid. p. 761. ' Sttab. lib. 9. p. 409 , * About 

a league and b' balf. ■ HMiod; Oper. v, 638. • Strab. 

lib. 9 p. 410. *Fausan. lib. 9. e. 39.* p. 766, "Id. ibid. 

с. Sl. p. 771. 
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splendid court of the Muses ; for here is it in fact, 
that they manifest their power and influence in the 
most signal manner, by the monuments which deco- 
rate and seem to animate these solitary haunts. 
Tlieir statues, executed by different artists, frequently 
present themselves to the eyes of the spectator. Here 
Apollo and Mercui^ are contending for a lyre 
there still breuithe a band of celebrated poets and 
musicians, Thamyris, Arion, Hesiod, and Orpheus, 
around whom are various figures of wild animals 
attracted by the melody of hisvoice." 

A great number of tripods of bronze are seen on 
all sides, the illustrious reward of genius crowned at 
the’ competitions of poetry and music.’ By the vic- 
tors themselves were they dedicated on this hallowed 
ground : the traveller particularly remarks that gained 
by Hesiod at Chalcis in Euboea. Fonnerly the 
Thespians annually repaired hither to distribute 
prizes of this kind, and to celebrate festivals in 
honour of the Muses and the God of Love.“ 

Beyond the grove, and through flowery meads, 
flows a small river named Perinessus, the fountain of 
Hippocrene and that of Narcissus, where it is related 
that this youtli died of love, while contemplating his 
image in the placid waters of the spring.* 

We were now on. Helicon, that bill so famous for, 
the pureness of the air, tlie abundance of its waters, 

Pausan. lib. 9. c. 30. p. 767. ' Id. ibid, p. 768. • Id, 

ibid. p. 771. 'Hesiod. Open v. 65S. " Pausan. lib. 9 

c. 30. p. 768, * Id. ibid. c. 39. p. 766 ; c. 31, p. 773. 
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its fertile valleys, tlie coolness of its shades, and the 
beauty of the venei able trees which clothe its summit. 
The neighhnuring j)easants assured us that the plants 
which grow on it are so salubrious, that, after feeding 
on them, serpents lose their venom. They attributed 
an extraordinary sweetness to the fruit produced here, 
and particularly to the andrachne.^ 

The Muses reign on Helicon. Their history is 
filled onlv with absurd traditions : but their origin is 
indicated by their names. It seems as if the first 
poets, enchanted with the beauties of nature, oc- 
casionally were led to invoke the nymphs of the 
woods, hills, and fountains, and that yielding to the 
prevailing taste for allegory, they gave them narhes 
relative to the influence they might be supposed to 
have over the productions of the mind. At first throe 
Muses only were admitted, Melete, Mneme, and 
Aoede :* that is to say, the meditation or reflection ne- 
cessary to study; memory, which records illustrious 
deeds ; and song, which accompanies their recital. 
In proportion as improvement was made in the art of 
versification, its characters and effects were personi- 
fied, the number of the Muses increased, and the 
names they now received referred to the charms of 
poetry, its celestial origin, the beauty of its Ian-' 
guage, tlie pleasure and gaiety it inspires, the song 
and dance which add to it new charms, and the 
glory with which it is crowned.* Afterwards were 
associated with them the Graces, whose employment 

» Pausan. lib. 9. c. 28. p. 763. * Id. ibid. p. 765. * See 

note XII. at the end of tl^e volume. 
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it is to embellish poorry, and I^ove, who is so fre- 
quently its object.* 

These ideas originated in a barbarous country, in 
Thrace, where Orpheus, Linus, and their disciples, 
suddenly appeared in the midst of ignorance. The 
Muses were honoured there on the Pierian mount,*' 
and, extending their dominion, successively took their 
stations on Pindus, Parnassus, Helicon, and all tliose 
solitary places where the painters of nature, sur- 
rounded by the most pleasing images, experience the 
divine glow of inspiration. 

We quitted these delicious reti'eals, and proceeded 
to Lebadea, situate at the foot of a mountain, whence 
issues the little river Hercyne, which forms innume- 
rable cascades in its descent.' The town, on all sides, 
jH-esents the eye with monuments of the magnificence 
^nd taste of the inhabitants.** We surveyed them 
with much pleasure, but were still more anxiou.s to 
visit the cave of Trophonius, oue of the most cele- 
brated oracles of Greece ; we were however prevented 
from entering it by an indiscretion of Philotas. 

One evening, while we were supping with one of 
the chief men of the town, the conversation turned on 
the miracles of this mysterious cavern. Philotas tes- 
tified some doubts, and observed that these wonders 
were in general no more than natural effects. I was 
once, said he, in a temple, when the statue of the god 
appeared covered with sweat : tlie people cried out, 

• Hesiod. Theogon. v. 64. ^ Prid. in Manner. Oxon. 

p. 340. *■ Pausan. Hb. 9. c. 39. p. 789. Whel. book 4. p.327. 

Spon. t. ii. p. 50. Pococke, t. iii. p. 158. * Pausan. ibid. 
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A miracle ! but I afterwards learnt that it was made 
of a wood which had the property of exuding a mois- 
ture at certain times.' Scaicely had he uttered these 
words, when we perceived one of the guests turn pale, 
and quickly leave the company : he was one of the 
priests of Trophonius. We were advised not to ex- 
pose ourselves to his vengeance, by entering a subter- 
raneous labyrinth, the windings of which are known 
only to these priests.* 

A few days after, being informed that a Theban 
was about to descend into the cavern, wc took the 
road of the mountain accompanied by some friends, 
and preceded by a great number of the inhabitants of 
Lebadea . We soon reached the temple of Trophonius, 
situate in tlie middle of a wood, consecrated likewise 
to him.' His statue, which represents him as Aiscu- 
lapius, is by the hand of Praxiteles. 

Trophonius was an architect, who jointly with his 
brotlief Agamedes built the temple of Delphi. Sonjc 
say that they contrived a secret passage, in order to 
.steal, during the night, the treasure deposited in the 
temple; and that Agamedes l)eing cau^t in a snare 
expressly laid for him, Trophonius, to avoid sus- 
picion, cut off his head, and was some time after swal- 
lowed up by the earth, which opened beneath iiis 
feet.* Others affirm, that the two brothers having 
cOMipleted the temple, supplicated Apollo to grant 
them a rcx^ompence. The god answered, that tiiey 

* Theoplir. Hist. Elant, Hb. 5. cap. 10. p. 541. * See note 

Xll. at the end of the voknne. ^ Pa/asan. lib. 9. c. ?9. p. 7S9. 

» Id. ibid. c. 37. p, 785. 
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should receive it in seven days, and on the end of the 
seventh they were rewarded wdth death in a peaceful 
slumber.*' Nor are the reasons assigned for the di- 
vine honoiJts paid to Trophonius less various : almost 
all tlie objects of Grecian worship have origins which 
it is impossible to discover, and unnecessary to dis- 
cuss. 

The road leading from Lebadea to the cave of 
Trophonius is full of temples and statues. This ca- 
vern, excavated a little above the sacied wood, first 
presents a sort of vestibule suiTounded with a balu- 
strade of white marble, on which are placed obelisks 
pf brass. From thence we enter a grotto hewn out 
with the chisel, eight cubits high and four wide.* In 
this Is the entrance of the cavern, which is descended 
into by means of a ladder. When at a ceitain deptJi 
tlie person who descends finds a very narrow' aperture, 
thiough which he must pass his feet, and when with 
much difficulty be has introduced the rest of his body, 
he feels liimself burned along, with the rapidity of a 
torrent, to the very bottom of the cavern. When he 
returns, he is thrown back, with his head dowmvards, 
witli the same force and velocity. Cakes made with 
honey, which he is obliged to hold, prevent him from 
putting his hand on the springs employed to accelerate 
his descent or return ; but, to remove all suspicion of 
a ti’ick, the priests tell him that the cave is full of ser- 
pents, and tliat he can only secure himself from their 
bite by throwing to them these cakes of honey.*" 

** Pindar, ap. Plut. de Consul, t. ii. p;. lOU. ^Pausan. lib. 9 - 
p. 791. Philostr. ApoU. lib. 8.c, 19. * Height, 1^ feet;, 

’breadth, 6 feet (English). ^ Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 1^08 
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It is not jMinwitted to enter the cavern but in tlie 
night after long preparations, and a strict examination. 
Tersidas, for that was the name of the Theban who 
came to consult the oracle, had passed sevfiral days in 
a chapel dedicated to Fortune and the Good Genius, 
using tlie cold bath, abstaining from wine and every 
thing prohibited by the ritual, and feeding on victims 
wliich he had himself offered.' 

At the beginning of the night, a ram was sacrificed, 
and the augurs having examined the entrails, as they 
had done in the preceding sacrifices, declared that 
Tro^ihonius accepted the worship of Tersidas, and 
would answer his questions. He was conducted to 
tlie banks of the river Hercyne, where two youths of 
about thirteen years old, rubbed him with oil, and 
made different ablutions over him. Thence he was led 
to two adjacent springs, one of which is called the 
Fountain of Lethe, and the other of Mnemosyne ; the 
first effaces the memory of things past; the second 
imprints on the mind what is to be seen or heard in 
the cavern. He was next introduced alone into a chapel, 
containing an ancient statue of Trophonius. After 
addressing prayers to him, Tersidas advanced towards 
the cavern clad in a linen robe. We followed, by the 
feeble glimmering of the torches that preceded him, 
till he entered the grotto, and disappeared from our 
sight.” 

While waiting for his return, we listened atten- 
tively to the conversation of the other spectators, 

' Paucan. lib. 9. p. 790. “ Id. ibid. 
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amongst whom were several who had beeii iii the ca^^e; 
soiue said they had seeii notliing, but that the oracle 
had given its answer by an audible voice; others^ that 
they had heard nothing, but seen appearances proper 
lo resolve their doubts. A citizen of Lebadea, the 
grandson of Timarchus, a disciple of Socrates, related 
to us an account of what happened to his grandfather, 
which he had received from Cebes, the philosopher 
of Thebes, nearly in the precise words employed by 
Timarchus. “ 

I had come, said Timarchus, to inquire of the 
oracle what opinion ought to be entertained of the 
Genius of Socrates. At first I observed nothing :n 
the cavern but the most intense darkness. I lay a 
long time prostrate on the earth addressing my prayers 
:o Trophonius, without knowing whether I was asleep 
or waking, when of a sudden I was saluted by pleas 
ing but inarticulate sounds, and beheld an infinite 
number of large islands illumined by a gentle light : 
they were every moment changing their place s and 
»:olours, turning round on their axes, and floating on a 
sea, at the extremities of which rolled t\^o torrents of 
fire. Near me yawned an immense gulf, in which 
thick vapours seemed to boil ; and from the depth of 
the abyss proceeded tlie Iiowlings of animals, confusedly 
intermingled with tlie cries of children, and the groans 
of men and women. 

Whilst all these objects of terror filled me with 
consternation, an unknov.ai voice said to , me in a 

• Flat, de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 590 
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mournful tone : Tiinarchus, M'hat wishei^t thou to know r 
I answered, almost without being sensible of what 1 
said ; Every thing ; for every thing here seenns to nu 
most wonderful. The voice replied : The islands thou 
beholdest at a distance are superior regions, and obey 
other gods ; but thou mayest visit the empire of Pro- 
serpine, which we govern, and which is separated from 
these regions by the Styx. I asked what was the 
Styx. The voice answ’cred : It is the road that leads 
to the infernal shades, and the line that separates light 
from darkness. It then explained the generation and 
1 evolutions of souls ; adding, Those which are sullied 
with crimes, fall, as thou seest, into the gulf, and un- 
dergo a preparation for a new birth. I see nothing, 
said I, but stars in motion on the brink of the aby^s^, 
some descending, and others rising out of it. llicse 
stars, said the voice, are souls, of which you may dis- 
tinguish three species; those which, being immersed in 
pleasure, have suffered their natural light to be extin- 
guished ; those which, having alternately struggled 
against reason and the passions, are neither entirely^ 
pure nor totally corrupted ; and those which, taking 
reason only for their guide, have retained all the marks 
of their original. Thou seest first in those stars 
which seem to thee extinct ; the second, in those whose 
splendor is obscured by vapours which they apjiear to 
be shaking from them ; and the tliird, in the stars 
which, shining ^ith a vivid light, rise above the others. 
These last genii, and animate the happy mortals who 
hold intimate conver.se with the gods. After enlarging 
a little on these ideas, the voice said to me ; Young man 
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thou slialt know this doctrine better in three months ; 
thou art at liberty to depart. It was then silent : I 
attempted to turn round to see from whence it came,, 
but was instantly struck with a violent pain in my 
head, as if somebody had forcibly squeezed it. J 
fainted away, and, when I recovered, found myself 
out of the cavern. Such was the narrative of Timar- 
chus. His grandson added, that his grandfather died 
three months after his return to Athens, as the oracle 
had predicted. 

We passed the night, and part of the next day, in 
listening to similar narrations. By comparing them, 
it was no difficult matter to di.scover that tlie priests 
introduced themselves into the cavern by secret pas 
■iages, and added violence to their juggling tricks, in 
order to disturb the imagination of the persons who 
e'amc to consult the oracle. These remain some a 
longer and some a shorter time in the cavern f nay, 
some have been known to sleep in it during two nights 
and a day.’’ 

■ ■ It was now noon ; Tersidas did not appear, and 
we continued to stroll about the grott ). An hour 
after we saw the crowd tumultuously flocking towards 
the balustrade: we followed them, and perceived our 
Theban supported by priests, who were forcing him 
down on a seat, called the seat of Mnemosyne, where 
lie was to relate what he had seen and heard in the 
cave. He appeared in the utmost terror, and his 
eyes iHre SO dill) that he was incapable of distinguish- 

® Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 5(^. 
li. p. 500. 


^ Pint, de Gen. Socrat. 
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ing any person. After having procured from him a 
few broken words, which were consideied as the an- 
sw'er of the oracle, his attendants conducted him into 
the chapel of the Good Genius and Fortune. He 
there gradually recovered his spirits ;•* but liad only a 
few faint ideas of what had passed in the cavern, and 
probably a very dreadful impression of the terrors he 
had felt : for this oracle is not to be consulted v\ ith 
itnpunity : the greater part of those who return from 
the cavcni, retain for their whole lives an air of melan- 
choly that nothing can remove, and which has given 
occasion to the proverbial expression, by which we 
say of a person remarkably melancholy or gloomy, 
He comes from the cave of Trophonius.' Among the 
vast number of oracles with which Boeolia abounds, 
tliere is none where the imposture is more palpal)lc 
and easy to be seen through ; nor is there any which 
is more frequented. 

We descended the mouidaiu, and a few days after 
took the road to Thebes. We passed by Chaeronea, 
the inhabitants of which have, for the principal objec-t- 
of their w orship, the sceptre which Vulcan forged by 
order of Jupiter, and which I'rom Pelops passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of Atreas, Thyestes, and 
Agamemnon. It is not worshipped in a temple, but 
in the house of a priest: sacrifices are offered to it 
every day, and it is supplied with a plentiful table.* 

From Chasronea we proceeded to Thebes, crossing 
iu our wBif woods, hills, fertile plains, and Uveral 

** P.iusan. lib. 9. c. 39. p. 7^2. ’’ Schol. Arietopli. in Nub. 

V. iOti • Fauaan. lib. 9. c. 40. p. 795. 
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little livers. This city, one of the most considerable 
in Greece, is surrounded with walls, and defended by 
tow’eis. It has seven gates,' and is forty-three stadia“* 
.n circiuuference.'j' The citadel stands on an emi- 
nence, where the hist inhabitants of Thebes originally 
fonned their selllemenl, and from whence flows a 
spring, which has been conveyed to the city, from the 
pniiotest periods, by subterraneous channels.’ 

The environs are cmliellished by two rivers, by 
meadows, and gardens. The streets, like those of all 
ancient cities, arc irregular.^ Among other niagni- 
iiccnt decorations of the public edifices, we find statues 
of the greatest beauty. In the temple of Hercules I 
\ iewed with admiration the colossal figure of that god, 
ny Alcamenes ; and his labours, by Praxiteles in 
liiat of the Ismenian Apollo, the Mercury of Phidias, 
and the Minerva of Scopas.* As I perceived th .t 
iiuinuments had been erected in honour of illustrious 
I'hebans, I inquired for the statue of Pindar. I was 
told there w'as none ; but was shown that of Cleon, 
the most skilful singer of his time. I approached, 
and learned from the inscription that Cleon had done 
lionour to his country.'' 

In the temple of Apollo Ismenius, amidst a great 
number of brazen tripods, most of which are of excel- 
lent workmanship, we see one of gold, an oflFering 

‘ Pausan. lib. 9. c. 8. p. 727. Dicaearch. Stat. Graec. v, 95. 
p. 7. * One league 16(53 toises. t See Note XIV, at the 

cpaI of the voluiiie. * Dicaearch. ibid. p. 15. ^ Id. ibid. 

* .PaM«Rx». lib. 9, cap. l.i, p. 73^. * bb ibiii. cap. 10. p. 720. 

* AlKen. Jit), i . c. 15. ji. (9. 
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iVotn Croesus king of Lydia/' These tripods have 
been presented l)y nations and individuals. Perfumes 
are burnt on them ; and as they are of an elegant 
make, they serve as ornaments in the temples. 

Thebes, as well as the greater part of the cities of 
Greece, contains a theatre,'' a gymnasium or place ot 
exercise for youth," and a large public square or forum. 
The latter is surrounded by temples and many other 
edifices, the walls of wliich are covered with arms 
taken from the Athenians by tlie Thebans at the battle 
of Delium. From the produce of tlje remainder ot 
these glorious spoils was built, on the same spot, a 
magnificent portico, decorated with a great number of 
brazen statues.^ 

The city is extremely populous;* its inhabitants, 
like those of Athens, are divided into three classes ; 
the first of w’hich is composed of citizens, the second 
of naturalized foreigners, and the third of the slaves.® 
Two parties, hostile to each other, have occasioned 
fiequeut revolutions in the government.'' The one, 
in secret correspondence with the Lacedeemonians, 
rvisbed to establish an oligarchy ; the other, favoured 
by the Atlienians, was friendly to a democracy.' The 
partizans of the latter system have prevailed of late 
yeacS)'' and. the authority is now vested absolutely in 
the people.' 

' Herodot. lib. 1. c. 92. '* Liv. lib. 33. c. 28. ' Diod. Sic. 

lib. 15. p. 3«6-. ' JM, ibid. lib. 12. p. 119. * See noteXV. at 

theendofthevolome, * Diod. Sic. lib. 17. p. 495. ''Thucyd. 
lib. 3. Ci 62. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 3. t. li. p. 388. ' Plut. 

in-Pelop. t. i. p. 380. *■ Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 388. • De- 

mosth. ill Lept. p. 5.56. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 488. 
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Thebes is not only the great fortress of Boeotia,"' 
l)iit may be said to be its capital. It is at the head 
of a powerful confederacy composed of the chief 
cities of Boeotia ; all of which possess the right of 
sending deputies to the assembly, in which affairs of 
the state are finally determined, after having been 
discussed in four diffeient councils.'' At this assem- 
jbly preside eleven chiefs, known by the name of 
Boeotarchs,” to which station they are elected by the 
assembly itself. Ttiey have great influence in all de- 
liberations, and generally have the command of the 
armies.'’ Such a power M'ould be dangerous were it 
permanent ; but those invested with it must resign it 
at *the end of the year, under pain of death, even 
were they at the head of a victorious army, and on 
the eve of obtaining the most signal advantages." 

All tije Boeotian cities have claims and just tith' •. 
to independence ; but in despite of all their efforts, 
and those of the other nations of Greece, the Thebans 
iiave never suffered them to enjoy a complete state of 
freedom.'' With respect to the cities they have found- 
ed, the Thebans assert the right which other countries 
exercise ovfer their colonies :* to the others they oppose 
i'orce,* too often the most valid title, or possession, 
which is the most indisputable of all They have de- 

Died. Sic. lib. 15. p. 343, * Tliucyd. lib. '5. c. 38. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 15. p. 389. Liv; lib. 36. c. 6. * Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 91 

^ Diod. Sic. lib. 15. page 368. Plut. in Pelop. t. i.' page 988. 
’ Plut ibid. p. 290. ' Xen. Hist. tlr®'’. lib. 6. p. &94. Diod. 

Sic. lib. 15. p. .355, 367, 381, Ac. ■ Tiiucyd. lib. 3. c. 61 et62, 

' Xen. Hist. Groec. lib. 6. p. 579. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p, 62. 
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stroyed Thespia? and Plataca for separating from the 
Boeotian league, the resolutions and operations of 
which are now cn'drely at ihoir devotion," and which 
can bring into the field twenty thousand men.* 

This power is more formidable, as the Boeotians 
are in general brave, inured to w ar, and elated with 
the victories they gained under Epaininondas. They 
possess surprising bodily strength, and are continually 
increasing it by the exercises of the gymnasium.^ 

The country thty inliuhit is inoie ierlile than 
Attica,* and produces a great quantity ot corn of an 
excellent quality.* By the ha|)py situation of their 
ports, they are enabled to trade on one side with Italy, 
Sicily and Africa; and on the other with Egypt, the 
isle of Cyprus, Macedonia, and the Hellespont.'’ 

Besides the festivals which are common to the 
whole state, and which assemble all its people in the 
plains of Coronea, near the temple of Minerva, others 
are frequently celebrated w'hich are peculiar to each 
city ; and the Thebans in particular have instituted 
seveial at which I have been present. I shall speak 
however but of otic ceremony practised at the festival 
of the Laurel Boughs. This was a procession which 
I saw arrive at the temple of the Ismenian Apollo. 
The priest of this god is changed every year ; and 

“ Xen. ibid. lib. 5. page 558. Diod. Sic. lib. 15, page 389. 

* Xen. Memor. lib. 3. page 767. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. page 119. 

■ Diod. ibid, et lib. 15. p. 341 et *66. * Strab. lib. 9. p, 400. 

* Plin. lib. 18. t. ii. |f»,107. Strab. ibid. Strab. lib. 9. 

p. 411. Plut. Amat. Narrat.'t. ii. p. 774. Pausan. lib. 9. c. 34. 
p. 778 . 
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besides possessing an elegant figure, must he young, 
and of a good family.** In the procession at which I 
wa’s present, the priest appeared with a golden crown 
u{*on his head, a branch of laurel in his hand, liis 
liair flowing on his shoulders, and dressed in a mag- 
nificent robe,“ followed by a chorus of young damsel;-, 
also canying laurel branches, and singing hymns. 
He Mils preceded by one of his relations, a young 
man, bearing in his hand a long olive bough covered 
with flowers and leaves of laurel, and the procession 
’ .^.s Hoseii by a globe of brass representing the sun. 
To this globe were suspended several smaller balls of 
the same metal to denote the stars, and three hundred 
a«d .sixty-five purple streamers, emblematical of the 
tlays of the year ; the moon likewise was represented 
iry a smaller globe })laccd below' the first. As the 
festival was in honour of Apollo or the sun, the design 
of this trophy w as to signify the prt;-eniinence of that 
laminary above iill the others. A victory formerfy 
gained over the inhabitants of Arne first gave rise to 
this .solemnity. 

Among tlu; huvs of the Thebans there are some 
which deserve to be mentioned. One prohibits the 
(iioinotion of any citizen to the magistracy .who has 
not quitted the retail trade for the space of ten years 
another inflicts a penalty on painters and sculptors who 
do not treat their subjects with proper decency;* by a 
third it is forbidden to expose children at their birth,*' 

■' I’ausan. ibid, c, 10. p. 730. * Frocl. Chrestom. ap. Phot, 

fi. oys. * Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. c. 6. t. ii. p, 344. • .<Elian. 

Var. Hm. lib. 4.C.4. ‘ Id. ibid. Hb. *2. c. 7 . 
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as is practised in some Grecian cities.' I'he father 
must present them to the magistrate, vvith proof that 
he is himself unable to bring them up ; the magistrate 
then gives them to any person who is willing to pur- 
chase than for a trifling sum, with power to place 
tiiem in tlie number of his slaves.*" The Thebans 
grant the liberty of redemption to Captives taken in 
war, unless they be natives of Bceotia, in which case 
tliey are put to death.' 

The air is remarkably pure in Attica, and very 
gross iir Bceotia,'” though this country be sepa- 
rated from the former only by Mount Cith^ron. 
This difference seems to produce a dissimilarity of 
character, and to confirm the observations of philosb- 
phers on the influence of climate for the Boeotians 
in general have neither that penetration nor vivacity 
which characterise the Athenians, though we ought 
perhaps to attribute this more to education than to 
nature. If they appear heavy and stupid,”^ it is be- 
cause they are ignorant and clownish. As they em- 
ploy their time more in bodily than mental exercises,'; 
they possess neither the gift of facility of expression," 
the graces of elocution," the knowledge derived from 

; Fet. Leg. Att. p. 144. * AEllan. ibid. * Pausan. lib. 9. 

p. 740. “ Cicer. de Fat. c. 4. t. iii. p. 101. • Hippocr. de 

Aiir. Loc. Aq. c. 55, &c. Plat, de Leg. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 747- 
Aiist. Probl. 14. t. ii. p. 750. “ Find. Olymp, 6. v. 152. De- 

mostb.. de Cor. p. 479. Plut de Usu. Cam. t. ii. p. 99.5. 
Dioi'vs. Halicam. de Rhet. t. v. p, 402. Cicer. de Fat. c. 4. t, iii. 
p. 101 •’ Nep. in Alcib. c. 11. ‘‘ Plat, in conv, t. iii. 

p, I S'!. ' Lqcian. in Jov. Trag. t. ii, p. 679. Schoi, ibid. 
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stuclv,' nor those pleasing manners which are more the 
M’oi l. of art than nature. 

It must not be supposed however that Boeotia has 
produced no men of genius : several ThebaiiB have 
(lone lionour to the school of Socrates.‘ F.paiYiinon- 
das was not loss distinguished for his knowledge than 
for his military talents." In my journey I met with 
pi I’lunilier of very intelligent persons; among others 
y\naxis and 1 )ionysiodorns, who jointly composed a 
now history of Greece.’' It is also to he remembered 
that Boeotia was the birth-place of Hesiod, Corinna, 
and Pindar. 

Hesiod has left a celebrated name, and works in 
great estimation. As he is supposed to have been 
contemporary with Homer,* some liave imagined that 
he was Ills rival ; but Homer could have no rivals. 

The theogony of Hesiod, like that of many au- 
cient Greek writers, is only a tissue of absurd ideas 
or impenetrable allegories. 

The tradition of the people who dw’ell in the neigli- 
bourhood of Helicon rgects the works ascribed to 
him, w'ilh the exception of an epistle addressed to iiis 
brotluir Perses,’' to e.xhort him to industry. He le- 
minds liim of the example of their father, who p 'o- 
\ ided for his family by several times exposing his life 
in a trading vessel, and who, towards the end of his 
days, quitted tlic city of Cyme, in i^iolia, to settle in 

* Stnib. Uh. VI. p. 401. * Dlogen. Laert. lib. 2. | 

* Nep. in Kpam. c. 3. ' Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 403. ^ He * 

rodot. lib. 2. c. 53. Marmore. Oxoti. Bpoch. et30. ’ Phh- 

GTH. lib. 9. c 31. p. 771. 
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the vicinity of Helicon.* Besides just reflections on tne 
various duties of men,'* and painful remarks on their 
injustice, Hesiod has intersperseil in this work mary 
precepts relative to Agriculture,' the more interesting, 
as no preceding author had treated of this art.** 

He never travelled ;* but cultivated poetry to an 
extreme old age.* His elegant and harmonious style 
captivates the ear,® and breathes that genuine ancient 
.simplicity, which consists in precisely suiting the 
thoughts, and the words in which they are expresae..', 
to the suhject- 

llcsiod excelled in that kind of poetry which re- 
quires little elevation Pindar in that which soars.' 
The latter flourished at the time of the expedition of 
Xerxes,'' and lived to the age of about sixty-five.' 
He studied poetry and music under different teachers, 
and particularly under Myrtis, a woman distinguished 
for her talents, and still more celebrated for number- 
ing among her scholars Pindar and the beautiful Co- 
rinna.” These pupils were connected at least by a 
love of the arts. Pindar, w'ho was the youngest of 
the tw'o, never neglected to consult Corinna. Having 
learrit from her that poetry should enrich itself with 


* Hesiod. Oper. et Dies. v. 633. ‘ Plat, de Rep- lib. S. 

p. 466. Cicer. ad Faiuil. lib. 6. epist. 18. t. »ii. p. ^13. 
' Hesiod, ibid. v. 383. * Plin. lib. 14. c. 1. t. i. p. foh. 

Pausan. lib. 1. c. 2. p. 6. * Cicer. de Senect. § 7- t. iii. p. SOI. 
* Dionys. Halic. de Vet. Script. Cens. t. ■»'. p. 419. Quintil. 
Instil, lib. 10. c. 1. p. 629. * Id. ibid. p. 631. '' Find. Istlnn. 8. 

T. 20. Scbol. ibid. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 22. ' Thom. Map;, 

Gen. Find. Corsin. Fast. Att. t. ii. p. 56 ; t. iii. p. 122 et 206. 
" Said, in Kogly «t in IliVi. 
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the lictions of fable, he thus began one of his poems ; 
“ Hliall I sing the river Ismenus, the nymph Melia, 
( 'adinus, Hercules, Bacchus, &c.” To each of these 
names he had subjoined epithets. Corinna said 
lo lilin smiling : “ V"ou have taken a sack of corn to 
sow a piece of ground, and instead of scattering it 
with your hand, at the very first step you have emp- 
tied the whole sack.”” 

He applied himself to every species of poetry,® 
and principally owed his fame to tlie hymns demanded 
id him, cither to honour the festivals of the gods, or to 
celebrate the triumph of the victors at public games. 

Nothing can be more difficult than such a task, 
riie tribute of praise required from the poet must Ih;* 
leady by a stated day ; he has always the same scenes 
to paint, and is in perpetual danger of soaring above 
or sinking beneath his subject : but Pindar felt an in- 
ternal sentiment superior to such trifling obstacles, 
and which extended his views beyond the limits of or- 
dinary men. 

His vigorous and independent genius never ad- 
vanced but in bold, irregular, and imjietuous move- 
ments. Are gods the subject of his odes, he soars 
like the eagle to the foot of the celestial throne. Is 
he to sing of men, he rushes into the lists like an un- 

“ Plut. de Glor. Athen. t. ii. p. 347. * Suid. in IRyiS. Fabr. 

Bib. Grfec. t. i. p. 550. Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xiii. 
]). } t. XV. p. 357 . ^ Horat, lib. 4. od. 2, Qulntil. Instil, 

lib. 10. c. 1. p. 631. Disc. Prelim, de la Tradiict. des Pythiques, 
Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lcitr. t. ii. p. 34 ; t» v. Hist. j.'. 
xxxii. p. 451. 
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iioveinable courser. In heaven and on earth, he 
l)Ours foi'th, if I may be allowed the expression, a 
torrent of sublime images, daring metaphors, nervou;. 
thoughts, and luminous and resplendent language.*’ 
Why do we sometimes behold this torrent over- 
flow its banks, return into its bed, again burst over its 
bounds with redoubled fury, and retire once more 
peaceably to terminate its career? Like a lion, who 
rushes forward from time to time in various and 
winding paths, and never reposes till lie has seized ids 
prey, Pindar w'ith determined force pursues every ob- 
ject which transiently presents itself to his view. He 
runs, he flies on the track.s of gloi*y ; and eagerly 
pants to display it to his country. When it is not 
sufficiently brilliant in the victors he is to celebrate, 
he seeks it in their ancestors, in their native land, in 
the institutors of the games, wherever he can collect 
its scattered rays, which he fcias the secret of com- 
bining with those with which he crowns his heroes.'* 
At sight of their efltulgency he falls into delirium that 
nothing can suspend ; he assimilates their splendour 
to that of the star of day ; and places the victor in 
whom they are concentrated at the summit of hap- 
piness.' If he unites wealth to beauty, he elevates 
him to the very throne of Jupiter;’ but to guard him 
against pride, he hastens to remind him, that, clothed 

' Horat. lib. 4. od. 9. Quintil. Instit. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 631. 
Disc. PrelinSi;; de la Traduct. dee Pythiques, Mem de I’Acad. dcs 
Bell. Lettr. V. ii. p. 34} t. v, Hist. p. 95; t. xxxii. p. 451. 
’ Find. Olymp. I, r. 7. *ld. ibid. v. 157. * Pind. Isthm. 3. 

V. 18. 
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i;; a inprtal body, the earth will soon be his last 
covering.’’ 

So singular a language was conformable to the 
spirit pf the age. The recent victories gained by the 
Greeks over the Persians had given them a new proof 
that nothing elevates the mind more titan conspicuous 
and illustrious testimonials of the public esteem. 
-Pindar, availing himself of circumstances, and accu- 
mulating the most energetic expressions, and the most 
hiilliant metaphors, seemed to borrow the voice of 
thunder, that he inigVit say to the states of Greece ; 
Suffer not the divine flame enkindled in our hearts to 
be extinguished ; excite every species of emulation ; 
honour every kind of merit; be assured that acts of 
tbi’tilude and sublimity alone can be performed by the 
man wljo lives but for glory. To the Greeks assem- 
bled in the plains of Olympia, he said : Behold tliose 
athletse, who have engaged in contests so arduous and 
so dangerous to obtain a few olive-leaves in your pre- 
sence ! What will you not perform then, when called 
on to avenge your country ? 

Even at this day, those who attend the splendid 
solemnities of Greece, who behold a victor at the 
moment of his triump^, who follow him in his return 
to his native city, who hear the air resound with those 
shouts, those transports of joy and admiration, amid 
which are heard the names of their ancestors whcj 
merited the same distinction, and the epithets of the 
tutelary gods who have effected such a victory fe‘v 


• PiiKl. Nem. U. V. <iO. 
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t])eir country, — these persons, I say, instead of beinj; 
surprised at the sallies and enthusiasm of Pindar, will 
feel, no doubt, that his poetry, sublime as it is, is in- 
adequate to describe the sensation which on such 
occasions they themselves have experienced. 

Pindar, frequently struck with a spectacle no less 
afl’ecting than magnificent, partook of the genera! 
intoxication, end transferring it to his poetical images, 
constituted himself the panegyrist and the distributor 
of glory : hence all his subjects were ennobled, and 
acquired a character of majesty. He had to celcl'raU; 
illustrious sovereign.s and obscure citizens ; but in 
either it is not the man that he considers, the victor 
only is his theme. 

Because men are soon disgusted with praises of 
which they themselves are not the object," he never 
dwelt on personal qualities; but as the virtues of kings 
entitle them to real glory, he extols them for the good 
they have done,' and shows them w'hat they hav«,' it 
in their power to perform. “ Be just,” adds he, “ in 
all your actions, faithful in all your words ;* reflect 
that thousands of witnesses have their eyes fixed upon 
you ; the slightest error on your parts would be a 
fatal mischief.”^ This was the^style of Pindar’s com- 
mendation ; he neither lavished incense, nor would 
grant every one the right to offer it. “ Praises,” said 

“ Find. Pytb. 1. v. 160 j 8. 43. Isthm. 5. v. 65. Neui. K) 

V. 37 . * Id. Olymp, 1. r. IS ; 2. v. 10 ct 180. * 1 he man- 
ner in Pindar clothes these maxims may give an idea of 

the metaphors, Govrrn, says he, with the helm of 

justice ; your tongue on the anvil of truth, ^ Find. Pyth. 

1, V. 
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li(.\ '' are tlic reward of sublime actions :' virtues are 
nouiished by their benignant dew, as plants by the 
dew of heaven but it is for the man ol woi th ol</ne 
lo bestow praises on worthy 

Nolwlthslanding the {)rofuiidity of liis ideas, and 
t'-e apparent di^iorder oi' his style, his verses liave 
aUvays iie^n universal’v applaudetJ. The multitude 
t ad;nir( witiiout. understaiuiing because for them it 
I i ; sufheient that lively images pass rapidly before their 
eves like ligiitning, and lofty and sounding words re- 
p.( atediy sli’ike thcii •astonisljed ears ; but the mo:d 
discerning judges will always place Pindar in the fir -t 
rani: of lyric ports/ whilst plnlosofiher; already quole 
fiis maxims and respect his audioriiv v 

Instead of particularising; liie speciiic beauties lu- 
k I'sf.'Crsed in ail hi:, works, 1 Itavc connueJ myself to 
point out the nobhr sentiments wi'ih which they au.. 
animated, i may be allowed, therefore, to say \vith 
him I had many darts to throw ; I have chosen 
that which migid. leave an honoiuable impression on 
the bnu, 

1 1 now reuiains for me to give some idea oi his 
life and charaeb r. 1 have e.vtracted Use leading fea> 
tuivs from Ids writings, in wiiicii the Thebans say he 
has given iia; own jiuitraiL “ I'here was a lime when 
Use language of poetry was not sullied by sordid 

^ Find, istbm. 3. v, 11. ‘ Id. Neuu 8. v. (iS. Id. 

Nem. 11. V. ^2. Id. Ulypiii. 2. y. 15.'C ^ Herat. Qniiitil. 

Longin. Dionys, Halic. Meui. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xv. 
p. 36^. Plat, iu Men. t. ii. p. &l. de Rep. lib. 1. p. 331. 
‘ Piiid. Olymp. 2. v. 149. Pythatp 1. v. 84. 

Ak)L. III. 
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interest.^ Let others at this day be dazzled with the 
brilliancy of gold ; let them enlarge their possessions 
on every side 1 set no value on riches, except when 
tempered and embellished by the virtues, they enable 
us to acquire immortal glory/ My words are never 
distant from my thoughts.^ I love my friends ; I hate 
my enemy ; but I attack him not with the weapons of 
calumny and satire/ Envy obtains from me only c 
contempt that humiliates it : as my only vengeance, 1 
leave it to the ulcer that corrodes its heart,"' Never 
shall the impotent cries *of the timid and jealous bird 
stay the daring eagle soaring in the airr' 

Amid the flow and ebb of joys and griefs whi(*]i 
roll over the heads of mortals, w ho can flatter liiinself 
th-nt he shall enjoy constant felicity?*' I have cast my 
eyes around me, and, perceiving tiiat man is hapj)ie?st 
in mediocrity, I have bewailed the destiny of the 
powerful, and prayed the gods not to overwhelm me 
with the burden of such prosperity^ I walk througli 
simple paths, contente<l wdth my situation, and be- 
loved by my fellow^-citizcns all my ambition is to 
please them, without relinquishing the privilege of 
freely explaining myself with respect to whatevei* I 
deem honourable and dishonourable.’ In this dis- 
position I ti acKjuilly approach old age happy if, on 

< rind. Jsthm. v. 15. ** Id, Nein. 8. v, 63. « Id. 

Olyinp. 2. v. 00 Pytli. 3. v, 195; ibid. 5. v. 1. ‘Id. 
Isthm. 6. V. 105. ' Id. Ncin. 7* v. 100; Pyth. 2. v. 154 et 

155. ® Id. Pyth. 2. v. 168 ; Neni,4. v. 65. " Id. Nem. 3, 

’v . 138. ® Id. Olymp. 2. v. 62 ; Noin. 7- ' . 81. ** Id. Pyth. 11. 
V. 76. Pint, de Anim. Procreat. t. ii. p. 10.30. Pind. 
Neia. b. v. 61. • Id. Istlun. 7. v. 58. 
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reaching the gloomy confines of life, 1 can but be- 
<]ueath to rny children the most precious inheritance 
of all others, that of an unblemished name.”‘ 

The wishes of Pindar were accomplished ; he lived 
in tranquillity and honour. The Thebans, it is true, 
sentenced him to pay a fine for praising their enemies 
the Athenidns,“ and the pieces of Corinna were five 
Times preferred to his* at the poetical competitions; 
)ut these transient storms M'ere soon succeeded by 
days of serenity. The Athenians, and all the states 
af Greece, loaded him with 'honours and Corinna 
herself did justice to the superiority of his genius.* 
.At Delphi, during the Pythian games, compelled to 
yield to the wishes of an immense multitude of spec- 
tators, he placed himself, crowned with laurels, on an 
;;[evated seat,* and taking up his lyre, Ijiought forth 
?ach harmonious sounds as excited shouts of admira- 
tion from the whole assembly, and afforded the most 
delightful entertainment of the festival. When the 
sacrifices were ended, the priests of Apollo solemnly 
invited him to the sacred banquet ; for the oracle, to 
honour him by a distinction equally illustrious and 
novel, had ordered a portion of the first fruits offered 
in the temple to be reserved for him.'’ 

The Boeotians have a great taste for music ; almost 


‘ Find. Fyth. 11. v. 76. “ /Eschyn. Epist. 4. p. 207- Pau- 

s:in. lilj. 1, c. 8. p. 20. * iEIian. Var. Hist. lib. 13. c. 25. 

’ Fau.san. lib. 1. c. 8. p. 20. Thom. Mag'. Cien. Fiiul. * Fabric. 
Itibl. Grsec. f. i. p. !>78. * I’ausan. lib. 10. c. 24. p. 858. •‘Id. 

lib. 9. c. 23. p. 755 . Thom. Mag. Gen. J’iiid. 
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all of llicni learn to play the flute/ Since their 
victory at Leuctra they indulge more freely in the 
pleasures of the table / they have excellent bread, 
plenty of vegetables and fruit, and sufficient game and 
fish to allow of a considerable quantity being sent to 
Athens/ 

The winter is very cold in every part of Boeotia, 
and almost insupportable at Thebes/ During this 
season the snow, the wind, and want of wood, render 
this part of Greece as unpleasing a ydace of residence 
as it is agreeable in suminer, from t.hc mildness of ih'; 
air, the extieme coolness of its abundant waters, and 
the ciiecrful aspect of the country, which long pre 
serves its verdure/ 

The Thebans are courageous, insolent, and vain ; 
with them the transition is short from passion to 
insult, and from a contempt of law to a total disregard 
of the dictates of humanity. The smallest expecta- 
tion of advantage gives occasion to the grossest acts 
of injustice, and murders were frequently the conse- 
quence of the most frivolous quarrels.'’ T'he women 
are tall, well made, and generally of a fair com- 
plexion ; their carriage is nolile, and their dress not 
inelegant. In public they conceal tlieir faces so as to 
discover nothing but their eyes : their hair is knotted 

•* Arlstoph. in Acharn. v. 863. Schol. ibid. v. 862, &c. Poll, 
lib. 4. § 65. Athen. lib. 5. c. 25. p. 184. Polyb. ap, Athen. 
lib. 10. c. 4. p. 416. • Aristopb. in Aidiain. v. 87B. Eubui. 

ap. Athen. lib. 2. c. 8. p. 47. Ditcetneh. btnt. Grae. p. 17. Plin. 
lib. 19. c. 5. tom. ii. p. 166 et 167. < Columel. do Re Rustic, 

lib. 1. c. 4. * Dicaearch. Stai. Grace, p. 17. Id. ibid, p. 15. 
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vipon their heads, and lluvir feet are confined In purple 
i^iippers, so small as to leave them almost entirely 
'-are ; their voice is remarkably sweet and tende r ; 
rhat of the men harsh and disagreeable, and in rorue 
.^.•easure suited to their character.' 

jSo traces of this character, howe\er, are to be 
:ound in a body of voung warriors, called the Sacred 
Battalion,*' who, to the number of three hundred, are 
^>roughL up together, and maintained at the public 
expense, in the citadel. Their exercises, and even 
their amusements, are regulated by the melodious 
sounds of tlie flrdee To prevent tlieir courage from 
degenerating into blind fury, care is taken to inspire 
ithem with the noblest and most animated sent!* 
onents. 

Each warrior must choose from the band a friend^ 
'O whom he remains inseparably united. All his am* 
jilion is to please him, to merit his esteem, to share 
Ills pleasures and sufferings in life, and his labours 
and dangers in battle. If personally incapable of 
self-respect, he still must respect himself in a friend 
whose censure is his most cruel punishment, and his 
praises his most exquisite enjoyment. This almost 
supernatural union makes then) prefer death to infamy, 
and the acquisition of glory to every inferior object. 
One of these warriors, in the heat of the engagement, 
was thrown with his face upon the ground ; when 
seeing one of the enemy on the point of stabbing him 
in the back : Stay, ' said he, raising himself up, 

‘ Dicaeari'h . St.il, V^raoc. p. 16 et 17. '' I’lut. in IMop. t. i. 

P. 2S7. 
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plunge youi swoid into my breast; my iViends 
would have too much reason to blush, were it . sus- 
pected that I I’cceived iny death wound in flight/’ 
Formerly these three hundred warriors were dis- 
tributed in troops at the head of the diflerent divisions 
of the army, Pelopidas, who had frequently the 
honour of commanding them, having made them fight 
in a body, the Thebans were indebted to them for 
almost all the advantages they gained over the Lace- 
daemonians. Philip destroyed this hllherto invincible 
cohort at Cliceronea; and that prince, seeing these 
young Thebans stretched on tlie held of battle, co- 
vered with honourable wounds, and lying side by side 
on the ground on which tliey had been stationed, 
could not withhold his tears, but bore a noble testi- 
mony to their virtue as well as to their valour.’ 

It has been remarked, that nations and cities no 
less than families, have a prevailing vice or defect, 
w hich is transmitted, like certain diseases, from race 
to race, w ith a greater or less degree of violence ; 
hence those reciprocal reproaches, which are con- 
verted into a kind of proverbs. Thus the Bccotians 
usually observe, that envy has fixed its abode at 
Tanagra, the thirst of illicit gain at Oropus, the spirit 
of contradiction at Thespiae, violence at Thebes, co- 
vetousness at Anthedon, false politeness at Coronea, 
f>btentdtion at Plataea, and stupidity at Haliartus.® 

On leaving Thebes, we passed by a considerable 
lake, named Hylica, into whicli the rivers that water 

‘ Plut. in Pelop. tom. i. p. 287. “ Dicajarch. Stiit. Grsec, 
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I lie loi j'itory of this city discharge themselvcis. Froiri 
lljcncc we proceeded to the banks of Lake Copais, 
which engrossed our whole attention. 

Lceolia may be considered as a large basin >sur- 
lounded by mountains, the different drains of which 
arc connected by high grounds. Other hills stretch 
into the heart of the country ; most of the rivers which 
proceed from them unite in Lake Copais, which is 
three hundred and eighty stadia"^ in circumference,'' 
and v/ljicli neither has, nor can have, any apparent 
issue. It would, therefore, soon overflow Boeotia, had 
not nature, or rather the industry of man, contrived 
secret passages to drain otT the water/* 

In the part adjoining to the sea the lake terminate s 
III tliree bays, which advance to the foot of Mount 
Pious, situate between the sea and the lake. From the 
bottom of each of these bays diverge a number of canals 
that traverse the mountain through its whole breadth, 
some of which are thirty stadia in length, | and others 
of a much greater extent.^ To excavate or cleanse 
them, wells had been sunk at stated distances on the 
mountain, which appeared to us of an immense depth. 
The traveller when he views tliese works, is astonished 
at the difficulty of the enterprise, as well as the expence 
it must have cost, and the time requisite for its com- 
pletion. But what is still more surprising is, that 
these canals and pits, of which neither history nor tra- 
dition has preserved any remembrance, must be attri- 

* Fourteen leagues and one third. " Strab. lib. 9. p. 407. 

• Id. ibid, p. 406. f More than a league. ^ Strab. lib. 9. 
p. 406, Wheeler’s Journey, p. 466. 
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hutcci to the most remote antiquity, and that in those 
distant ages, we have no knowledge of any power in 
Boeotia capable of forming and executing so vast a 
project. 

However lljis may be, these canals require a great 
labour and expence to maintain them. At present 
they are much neglected:"^ most of them are choked 
up, and the lake seems to be gaining on the plain. It 
is very probable that the deluge, or rather the inun- 
dation which happened in Boeotia, in llie lime of 
Ogyges, was caused only by the obstruction of the 
waters in these subterraneous conduits. 

After passing through Opoes, and other towns 
heloncrin^r to the Locrians, we arrived at the straits 
of Thermopylae. I entered with a secret awe and 
reverence this famous defile, where four thousand 
Greeks, for several days, made head against the in- 
numerable army of the Persians, and where Leonidas 
fell with his three hundred Spartans. It is a narrow 
passage, shut in on one side by lofty mountains, and 
on the other by the sea ; but I have already described 
it in the Introduction. 

We examined it several times, and visited the 
thermae or hot baths, from which it received the name 
of Thermopylae.'* We saw, likewise, the little emi- 
nence to w hich the companions of Leonidas retired 
after the death of that hero." We followed their 
footsteps to the other extremity of the strait,* and to 

* In the time of Alexander, a native of Chalcis was employed 
to cleanse them. (Strab. lib. 9. p. 407. Steph. in ** He- 

rodot. lib. 7. c. 176. ^Id. ibid. c. 2^25. * I’liit. de Malign. , 

Herodnt. t. il p. H6G, 
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llie lent of Xerxes, whom they resolved to immolaU 
iii the midst of his army. 

A multitude of circumstances gave birth to tin 
strongest emotions in our minds. That sea, oncv 
stained with the blood of nations ; those mountains, 
with tlicir summit.s concealed in the clouds ; the pro- 
i'ouiui solitude wliich surrounded us ; the memory of 
^o many glorious deeds as it were presented to our 
eves, at sight of the places which had been the .scenes 
of action ; the lively concern, in line, which we 
naturally take in suliering virtue : ewery object excited 
our admiration or sensibility ; when, looking round us, 
we cast our eyes on the monuments erected by (rrdci 
(jf t.lie Ainphictyonic council on the eminence .T have 
just inentioued.‘ They arc small cippi, in lionour of 
the tinee hundred Spartans and the other Grecian 
troops engaged in the combat. Inscribed on the 
nearest we read : “ Here four thousand Greek.s of 
Peloponnesus fought against tlirec millions of Per- 
sians.” On the second we read this inscri[)tion, b\ 
Simonides ; “ Passenger, go tell at Lacedaemon, that 
we repose here in obedience to her sacred laws !”" 
With what an exalted sentiment of grandeur, with 
what sublime indift'ercnce, do these words transmit 
t'.vents so glorious to posterity ! The names of Leo- 
nidas and his three hundred companions are not re- 
corded in this inscription, for it was impossible tC' 
imagine that they ever could be forgotten. I have 
heiird several Greeks repeat them from memory, and 

' llerodot. lib. 7. c. 22H. “ Id. ibid. Strab. lib. 9. p. 

, ( ierr. Tiisral. lib ] . c. 12. t. ii. p. 268. 
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communicate them to each other/ In a third in 
scription for Megistias the augur, it is said, that this 
Spartan, apprised of the fate that awaited him, chose 
rather to die than leave the Grecian army/ Near to 
these funeral monuments is a trophy erected by 
Xerxes, which does more honour to the vanquished 
than to the victors/ 

* Hcrodot. lib. 7- cap, 224. ’ Id. ibid. c. 228 ’ Isocr ^ 

Epi&t. cid Philip. 1. 1. p. 304. 
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I\n4r of Tliessatif,* — Amplnctyom. — Son'cvessei;, — Kings of 
Pluvre. — alley of Tempv. 

Ox leaving the straits of Thennopylas, we enter into 
I'liessaly.l This coiintry, comprising Magnesia 
and other little districts which have particular deno- 
minations, is bounded to the east by the sea, to the 
north by Mount Olympus, to the west by Mourn 
J’iudu.s, and to the south by Mount (Eta. From 
thc,>>e external boundaries branch out other chains of 
mountains and hills, which wind through the country, 
occasionally embracing fertile plains, that, from theit 
form and the manner in which they are enclosed, re- 
semble vast amphitheatres.* Opulent cities are seated 
on the heights which encircle these plains, and thi‘ 
whole country is watered by rivers falling in genera! 
into the Peneus, which, before if loses itself in Iht 
sea, flows through the famous valley of Tempe. 

A few stadia from Thermopylae we found the 
little village of Anthela, celebrated for a temple of 
(Jercs, and for the annual assembly of the Aphicty- 
ons.'' This council would be the most useful, and 

* In the -suninier of the year 357 before Christ- f See the 
map of Thessaly. * Plin. lib. 4. c. 8. t. i. p. 199. Herodot. 
lii>, 7. c. ‘2(K). Mem. tie I’Acad. ties Bell. Lcttr. t. iii. p. 191, &c*. 
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consequently the most sublime of institutions, were 
not the motives of humanity which gave it birth, coni- 
[lellcd to yield to the passions of those who govern 
nations. According to some, Amphictyon, who 
reigned over the neighbouring country, was its insli- 
tutor;' others say it was Acrisius, king of xYrgos.** 
Ttius nmrb, however, appears certain, that in the 
iiiost remote periods twelve nations in the north of 
Greece,'* such as the Dorians, the loiiians, the Pho- 
ciari?, the Boeotians, the Thessalians, and others, 
formed a confederation to prevent the evils attendant 
upon war. It was determined that tiiey should annually 
send deputies to Delphi : that information should be 
given to this assembly of all injuries done to the 
temple of Apollo, which had received their oaths, and 
ail violations of the law of nations, of which they 
jrrofessed themselves the defenders ; that each of ihf; 
twelve nations should have two suffrages in the perfioii 
of its deputies, and engage to carry into execution the 
decrees of this august tribunal. 

The league was ratified by an oath, the form of 
which is still retained. “ We swear,” said the asso- 
ciated states, “ never to destroy the Amphictyonic 
towns, nor ever to divert, either in peace or war, the 
springs or streams necessary to supply their wants : if 
any power should dare to attempt it, we will march 
against that power and destroy its cities. Should im- 

Mivrmor. Oxon. epoch. 5. Prid, Commentar. page 359. 
'!! heopom[>. ap Harpocr. in A|u.^*)cr. Pausan. lib. 10. c. 8. p. 815. 
** Strab. 9. p. 4^0. * iEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 413. Strab. ib. 

Pausan. ib.d. See note XVI. at the end of the volume. 
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pious men seize on the offerings in the temple of 
Apollo, we swear to employ our feet, our arms, our 
voices, and all our powers, against them and their 
accomplices.”^ 

This tribunal still subsists, nearly in same 
form in which it w^as originally instituted. Its juris- 
diction has extended with the nations which left tlie 
northern parts of Greece, and which, remaining 
united to the Airiphictyonic league, have carried witli 
them the right of attending and voting at these assem- 
blies to their adopted countries.® This is the case 
with the Lacedaemonians, who formerly inhabited 
Tliessaly, and who, when they settled in Ptlopon- 
itesus, retained one of the two suffrage's to which the 
Dorians, of whom they formed a part, weie originally 
entitled. In like manner, the double suffrage granted 
to the Idnians was, in process of time, divided l»c- 
Iween the Athenians and Ionian colonies of Asia 
Minor. ‘‘ But, though the number of votes at this 
council can never exceed twenty-four, the number of 
deputies is not limited ; the Athenians sometimes 
had three or four,* 

The Amphictyonic council is held in the spring 
at Delphi, and in autumn at the town of Anthela.' 
It attracts a numerous concourse of spectators, and 
opens by sacrifices offered up for the tranquillity and 
prosperity of Greece. Besides the objects specified 
in the oath, the assembly judges all differences bc- 

^ Ischia, tie Fals. Leg. p. 413. 

Bell. Lettr. t. xxi. Hist. p. 237. 
p. 413. j Itl. in Ctesiph. p. 446. 
ibid. 


* Mem. de I’Acad. des 
** .(^schin. de Fals. Leg. 
^ Strab. lib. 9. p 420. 
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tween cities which claim the right of presiding at the 
sacrifices offered by several cities in conjunction,’ or 
which after a battle gained, may attempt to appro- 
priate exclusively to themselves honours tl^at should 
be the portion of all.™ Other causes, civil as w ell as 
criminal, are brought before this tribunal,” but more 
especially such offences as openly violate the la\v of 
nations.” The question is discussed by tlie deputies 
of the contending parties, and decided by the ma- 
jority of voices. A fine is imposed on the olfending 
nations or cities, which, if not paid before a staled 
time, is followed by a second sentence, by which it is 
doubled. P If those against whom it is aw^arded still 
continue refractory, the assembly may call for assist- 
ance to support its decree, and arm against them the 
whole Amphictyonic body, consisting of a great part 
of Greece. It may also exclude them from the Am- 
phityonic league or common union of the temple. 

But powerful nations do hot always submit to its 
decrees. Of this we have an instance in the recent 
conduct of the Lacedaemonians, who having, in time 
of profound peace, taken possession of the citadel 
of Tliebes, tiie magistrates of that city summoned 
them to the Amphictyonic council. The Lacedaemo- 
/iians w^ere first sentenced to pay five hundred talents, 
and afterw^ards a thousand, which they refused, alleging 
:bdt the decision was unjust.*^ 

i Demostb. de Cor. p. 49.^. Flat. Rhet. Vit. 1. ii. p. 850. 
* Demosth. in Neaer. p. 877. Cicer. de Invent, lib. 2. c. 23. t. i. 
p. 96. “Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. v. p. 405. ® Pint, 

in Cim. t. i. p. 48.3. ** Diod. 8ic. lib. 15. p. 430. Plut. in 

Themist. t. i. p. 122. Pausan. lib. 10. c. 8. p. 816. iEschin. de 
Fals^. Leg. p. 413. '^I^iod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 430, 
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The judgments pronounced against nations who 
profane the temple of Delphi are more tremendous. 
Their slodiers marcli with the more repugnance on 
such an enterprize, as they are punished with death, 
and deprived of sepulture when taken in arms ;* while 
those called on by the council to avenge the profana- 
tion of the altars are the more willing to obey, as 
every n]an who favours or tolerates the act is deemed 
a sharer in the impiety. On these occasions, the 
guilty people, besides the anathemas thundered out 
against them, have to dread the policy of the neigh- 
bouring princes, who frequently find the means of gra- 
tifying their own ambition by espousing the cause of 
rlic gods. 

From Anlhela we proceeded into the tenitory of 
the Trachinians, and saw the country people em- 
ployed in collecting the valuable hellebore whic h 
grows on Mount CEta,‘ The desire of satisfying our 
curiosity induced us to pursue the road to Hypata. 
W e iiad been told that w'e should meet with a great 
number of sorceresses in Thessaly, and especially in 
this town.’" And they slK>wed us, indeed, several wo- 
men of the lower class, who were able, as they said, 
to arrest the course of the sun, to draw the moon 
down to the earth, to excite or appease tempests, recal 
the dead to life, or precipitate the living into the 
tomb.'' 

* Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 427 et 431. * Theophr. Hist. Plant, 

lib. 9. c. 11. p. 1063. “ Arlstoph in Nub. v. 747. Plin. lib. 30. 

c. 1. 1. ii. p. 523. Scnee. in Hippol. act. % v. 420. Apul. Ale- 
tam. lib. 1. p. 15; lib. 2. p. 20. * Emped. apud Dio^en. 

, Lnert. lib. S. § 5i). Apul. ibid. p. 6. Virg. Erlog. 8 . v. 69. 
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What can be supposed first to have given birth t(‘ 
such ideas ? Tliose who believe them of recent ori- 
gin, affirm that a Thessalian vvomaiT of the last cen- 
tury, named Aglaonice, ^ having learned to predict 
eclipses of the moon, attributed this phaenomenon to 
her incantations,^ and that it was inferred from thence 
that the same means was sufficient to suspend all the 
laws of nature. Hut anotlier woman of Thessaly, as 
far back as the heroic ages, is said to have exercised 
a sovereign j)Ower over that planet;* and a multitudi 
jf facts clearly prove that it is long since magic has 
been introduced into Greece. 

Without in(|uiiing minutely^ into its origin, we 
v.crc desirous, during our stay at Hypata, to be 
ness to some of its operations. We were privately 
cenducted to some old women, whose wretchedness 
was as excessive as their ignorance. They boasted 
that they possessed charms against the bite of scor- 
pions and vipers, and others tliat would debilitate the 
vigour of a youthful bridegroom, or destroy flocks and 
hees.^ We saw some employed in making figures of 
wax, which they loaded with imprecations, piercing 
tliem at the same time with needles, after which they 
exposed them in the different quarters of the town." 
The persons whose resemblance they bore, struck 
with these objects of terror, imagined themselves de- 

y Plut. Conjugal. Prsecept. t. ii. p. 145. Id. de Orac. Def. 
p. 417. Bayle, Hep. aux Quest, t. i. c. 44. p. 424. * Senec. 

in Hercul. CEtseo, v. 525. * Plat, in Euthydem. t. i. p. 290. 

Herodot. lib. 2. c. 181. Plat, de Leg. lib. 11, t. ii. p. 933. 
•Plat, de Leg. lib. 11. t. ii. p. 933. Ovid. Heroid. epist. 6. 
V. 91. 
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voted to death, and the dread with which tiiey were 
seized not unfrequently shortened their days. 

We surprised one of these women rapidly turning 
a spinning wheel,*' and muttering mysterious words. 
Her object was to recal' young Polycletus, who had 
forsaken Salamis, one of the most distinguished 
women in the town. To know the. sequel of this ad- 
venture, we made a few presents to IMycale, for that 
was the name of the sorceress. A few days after she 
said to us : Salarnis is too impatient to wait for the 
effects of my first spells ; she will come this evening 
to try new ones ; I will conceal you in a corner, 
where you may see and hear every thing. We were 
exact to our appointment. Mycale was preparing for 
her incantations. Around her' we saw branches of 
laurel, aromatic plants, plates of brass covered with 
unknown characters, fleeces- of sheep dyed purple, 
nails taken from a gibbet still clotted with blood, hu- 
man skulls half eaten by , wiFd beasts, fragments of 
fingers, noses and ears torn from dead bodies, entrails 
of victims, a phial containing the blood of a man who 
perished by a violent death, a wa.\en figure painted 
Tjvhite, black, and red, and representing Hecate, hold- 
ing a whip, a lamp, and a sword, round which a ser- 
pent twined;® several vases filled with spring water,'* 
milk of cows, mountain honey, the magic wheel, in- 

* Pindar. Pyth. 4. V. 380. Schol. ibid. .4 poll. Argon . lib. 1. 
V. 1139. Schol. ibid. Hesych. in ‘Poa?. Bayle, Rep. aux 
Quest, p. 414. * Lucian, in Meretr. 4. t. iii. p. 388. * Theocr. 

Idyll. 2. Apull. Metam. lib. 3. p. 54. * Euseb. Prtep. Evang. 

lib. 5. c. 14. p. 302. ‘‘ Apul. Metam. lib. 3. p. 5.'>. 
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strurnents of brass, some hair of Polycletus, a piece 
of the fringe of his robe,* and a variety of other 
articles, which we were attentively observing, w'hen 
a slight noise informed us of the arrival of 
Salamis. 

We retired into an adjoining chamber. Tlie beau- 
tiful Thessalian entered, filled with love and rage ; 
and after bitter complaints against her lover and the 
sorceress, the ceremonies began. These, to render 
them more efficacious, should in general have some 
affinity to the object proposed. 

Mycale first made several libations with water, 
milk, and honey, over the entrails of the victims : she 
next took the locks of Polycletus’s hair, interwove 
and knotted them in various ways, and mixing them 
with certain herbs, threw them into a burning brasier.'' 
At this moment Polycletus, impelled by an irresistible 
power, should have appeared and fallen at the feet of 
his mistress. 

After waiting for him in vain, Salamis, who had 
lately been initiated in the secrets of the art, suddenly 
exclaimed ; I will myself preside over the enchapt- 
ment. Aid my transports, Mycale : take this vessel 
prepared for the libations, wrap it up in this wool.* 
Luminary of the night, lend us a favourable light ! 
and thou divinity of the infernal shades, dread Hecate, 
who stalkest among the tombs, and in places bathed 
with the blood of mortals,, appear, and let our spells 

1 Theocr. Idyll, 'ft '' Apul. Metana. lib. S. p. 66. ' Theocr. 

Idyll. 2. V. 2. 
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be as potent as those of Medea, and of Circe ! My- 
ca)e, cast this salt into the fire,"' saying ; I cast the 
bones of Polycletus. May the heart of that perfidious 
man be consumed by love, as this laurel is consumed 
by the flames, as this wax melts at the approach of the 
fire may Polycletus turn around my dwelling, as this 
wheel turns around its axis. Throw handfulls of bran 
into the fire ; strike on the brazen vessels. Hark \ 
I hear the howling of dogs. Hecate is in the cross- 
road near us. Strike, I tell thee, and let the sound 
apprize her that we feel the effects of her presence. 
But already the winds hold their breath ; all nature 
is calm ; alas ! my heart alone is agitated !“ O He- 
cate ! O tremendous goddess ! I make these three li- 
bations in thy honour ; thrice am I about to utter im 
precations against the new passion of Polycletus. May 
he forsake my rival, as Theseus abandoned the wretched 
Ariadne ! Let us try the most potent of our philtres : 
pound this lizard in a mortar, mix it with flour ; let 
us make a potion of it for Polycletus ; and thou, My- 
cale, take the juice of these herbs, and instantly go 
and sprinkle it on the threshold of bis door. If he 
resists so many charms, I will employ others more 
fatal, and his death shall satisfy my vengeance:** At 
these words Salamis withdrew, and was followed soon 
after by Mycalc. 

The incantations which I have been describing 
were accompanied with certain mysterious forms, 

“• Heins, ill Theocr. Idyll. 2. v. 18. "Theocrit. ibid. v. 28. 
Virgil Eclog. 8. V. 80. Theocrit. ibid. •' jd. Idyll. 2. 
V. 28. 
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pronounced at intervals by Mycale but these arc 
not deserving of repetition, since they consisted oqly 
of barbarous or disfigured vrords without either con- 
nection or meaning. 

It still remained for us to see the ceremonies made 
use of in the evocation of the manes or spirits of the 
dead. JVlycale told us to repair at night to a solitary 
place containing a number of tombs, at some distance 
fnnn the town. We there found her busied in digging 
a gia\e,^ around which she presently piled up herbs, 
the bones and remains of human bodies, figures made 
of wool, wax and flour, and the hair of a Tiies.salian 
whom we liad known, and whom she undertook to 
show us. After lighting the fire, she poured the blood 
of a black sheep she had brought with her into the 
grave, and frequently repeated her libations, invoca- 
tions, and secret and mysterious formulas. From 
time to time she w'alked with hasty steps, with her 
feet bare, and her hair dishevelled, uttering horrid im- 
precations and such how-lings as at length betrayed 
her ; for they w'ere beard by the guards sent by the 
magistrates, who had been long w'atching her motions. 
They seized and dragged her to prison. The next 
day we made some attempts to save her, but w'e were 
advised to let justice take its course,* and to make the 
best of our way out of the town. 

Her profession is reputed infamous among the 
Greeks. Tt^people detest sorceresses, for they con- 

' Heliod. .ggthiop. lib. 6, p. 293. ' Homer. Odyss. lib. 1 1 . 

V. 36. Ilorat. lib. 1. sat. 8. v. 22. lleliod. ibid. p. 292. Feith. 
AnUq. Homer, lib. 1. -e. 17< ‘Lucian, in Asin. t. ii. p. 622., 
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sider them as the cause of all their misfortunes. They 
accuse them of violating the tombs to mutilate the 
dead.* It is true that most of these women are ca- 
pable of the blackest crimes, and that poison serves 
them more effectually than their spells. For this 
reason the magistrates in general proceed against tliein 
with the utmost rigour. During my residence at 
Athens, I saw one condemned to die, and her rela- 
tions, who were become her accomplices, suffered the 
same punishment.® But the laws prohibit only the 
abuses of this frivolous art ; they allow incantations 
to be used unaccompanied by sorceries, and which 
in their object may eventually prove advantageous to 
society. They are sometimes used against the epi- 
lepsy,® head-achs,^ and other disorders. “ Augurs, 
authorised by the magistrates, are also allowed to call 
up and appease the manes of the dead.® I shall speak 
more particularly of these evocations in my journey 
into Laconia. 

From Hypata vi^e proceeded to Lamia, and pur- 
suing our journey through a wild country, and over a 
rugged and uneven road, arrived at Thauniaci, where 
we enjoyed one of the finest prospects we had seen in 
Greece;'’ for this town overlooks an immense plain, 
the view of which produces the liveliest and most 
pleasing emotions. In this rich and noble vale'" are 

‘ Lucian. Pharsal. lib. 6. v. 538. Apul. Metam. lib. 3. p. 33 
ct 35, * Demosth. in Aristog. p. 840. Philochor. ap. Harpocr. 

in ®*wf. * Demosth. in Aristi^^ p. 840. ’ Plat in Charm, 

t. ii. page 165. Id. in Conviv. l!iii, page 202. • Pi|^.Pyth. 3. 

V. 91. Plin. lib. 28. c. 2. t. ii. p. 444. * Pint, de dcmsol. t. ii. 

j). 109. Liv. lib. 32. c. 4. “ Pococke, t. iii. p. 158. 
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several tovvns, and among others Pharsalus, one of 
the largest and most opulent in Thessaly. We visited 
them all, and procured all the information we could 
respecting their traditions, their government, and the 
character and manners of the inhabitants. 

We need only glance over the face of the country, 
to be convinced that it must formerly have contained 
almost as many tribes or nations as it exhibits hills 
and valleys. Enclosed and defended at that time by 
strong barriers, which were continually attacked or 
defended, the people were rendered brave and enter- 
prising; and when their manners became more ci- 
vilised, Thessaly still continued the abode of heroes, 
and the theatre of the most illustrious achievements. 
Here it was that the Centaurs and Lapithse appeared, 
tliat the Argonauts embarked, that Hercules died, 
that Achilles was born, that Pirithoiis lived ; and 
hither warriors resorted from the most distant coun- 
tries to signalise themselves by deeds of arms. 

The Achfeans, and iEolians, the Dorians, from 
whom descended the Lacedaemonians, and several 
other powerful states of Greece, derive their origip 
froni Thessaly. The people who in^bit, it at present 
are the Thessalians properly so callpd, the CEteAPS, 
the Phthiotians, the Malians, the Magnesians, the 
Perrhaebians, &c. These nations were formerly, go- 
vi;rned by kings, and afterwards experienced revolu- 
tions common tp great and small states; at present 
they are for the most pa^: subject to an oligarchy.** 


T hiicyd. Hb. 4. c. 78. 
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On certain occasions, the towns of each of these 
states send their deputies to a council in which their 
interests are discussed but the decrees of these as- 
semblies are binding only on those who have sub- 
scribed them. Thus not only are the slates indepen- 
dent of each other, but this independence is extended 
to the to\^’l)s of every state. For instance, the state 
of the (Etcans being divided into fourteen districts,' 
the inhabitants of one may refuse to follow the others 
to war.* This excessive liberty diminishes the strength 
of each state, by preventing it from uniting its forces, 
and produces such languor in tlie public delibera- 
tions, that they often dispense with convening the 
assemblies.'' 

The confederacy of the Thessalians properly so 
called i.s the most powerful of all, both from the num- 
ber of towns appertaining to it, and from the jw:ces- 
sion of the Magnesians and Perrhaebians, whom it has 
almost brought under complete subjection.' 

We meet likewise with some free cities which 
seem unconnected with any of these states, and which, 
too weak singly to maintain their independence and 
command a proper respect, have formed an alliance 
with two or three other neighbouring towns, detached 
and feeble like themselves.'' 

The Thessalians cap bring into the field an army 

* Id. ibid. Li V. lib. 36. c. 31 ; lib. 36. c. 83 lib. 39. 0.263 
lib. 42. c. SB. ■'* Strab. lib. 9, p. 434. * Diod. Sic. lib. 18. 

p. 595. *Liv. lib. 34. c. 51. , ' Theoph, ap. Atben. lib. 6 . 

p. 265. * Strab. lib. 9 . p. 437. Liv. lib. 42. c. M. 
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of six thousand horse, and ten thousand infantry," 
exclusive of their archers, who are excellent, and the 
number of whom can be increased at pleasure ; ^or 
this people are accustomed from their infancy to draw 
the bo\v.“ No troops are more famous than the 
7'iiessalian cavalry which is not only formidable 
from the name it has ac(juired, but all nations agree 
that its shock is almost irresistible.® 

They are said to have been the first who managed 
horses with the bit, and made use of them in battle ; 
hence originated, it has been alleged, the tradition 
that a race of creatines called centaurs, half horses 
and half men, formerly existed in Thessaly.'' This 
faille proves at least the antiquity of riding on horse- 
back among them ; and their predilection for this 
cxi^rcise is evinced by a ceremony observed at tlieir 
marriages. After the sacrifices and customary rites, 
the bridegroom presents his spouse with a horse 
decked out with all the military toppings.'' 

Thessaly produces wine, oil, and fruits of different 
kinds. 'J'he land is so rich that the corn would grow 
too fast, did they not cut it, or turn in sheep to graze 
on it.'' 

The crops, which are in general i^y plentiful, are, 
often destroyed by worms.’ A great quantity of corn 

' Xen. Hist. Grace, lib. 6. p. 581. Isocr. de Pace, t. i. p, 420. 
“ Xen. ibid. Solin. c. 8. " Pausan. lib. 10. Cap. 1. page 799; 

Uiod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 435, Lit. lib. 9. c. 19, , • Polyb, lib. 4, 

p. 278. ’’ Plin. lib. 7. c. 56. t. i, p. 416. ' ^liani de Animal, 

lib. 11. c. 34. ’ Theophr. Hieit. Plant, lib, 8. c. 7. page 942. 

• Id. ibid. c. 10. 
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is conveyed on carridges to different sea-ports, and 
especially to that of Thebes in Phthiotis, whence it is 
exported to foreign countries.* Tiiis commerce, which 
produces considerable sums, is the more advantageous 
to the nation, as it is easy to carry it on, and even to 
increase it, from the prodigious number of slaves 
which are known by the name of Pencsta?. They 
are in general descended from those Perrhmbians and 
Magnesians whom the Thessalians, after conquering, 
condemned to slavery ; a circumstance which but too 
strongly marks the contradictions of the human mind. 
The Thessalians are the people who perhaps of all 
the Cheeks pride themselves most in their liberty,” 
and they were the first to reduce the Greeks to 
slavery ; the Laced lemonians, ^v ho are no less jealous 
of their freedom, have given the same exanq.de to all 
Greece.* 

The Penestai have more than once revolted they 
are so numerous as always to insinre dread, so that 
their masters are allowed to make them an article of 
commerce, and sell them to the other inhabitants of 
Greece. But what is still more shameful is, that 
avaricious men frequently steal the slaves of others, 
carry oft’ even free citizens, and, loading them with 
chains, force them on Iward vessels which are at- 
tracted to the coasts of Thessaly by the thirst of 
gain.' 

'Xenoph. Hist. Grec. lib. 6. p. 581. Liv. lib. 39. cap. 25. 
" Euripid. in Alcest. v. 677 - * Tbeop. aj'. Athen. lib. 6. c. 18. 

p. 265. ’ Aristot. <le Rep. lib. 2. c. 9. t. ii. p. S28. • Ari.^- 

toph. in Pint. v. 520. Schol. ibid. 
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In the town of Arne, however, I saw slaves whose 
condition is not so bad. They are descended from 
those Boeotians who formerly came to settle in the 
country, and were at lengtli expelled by the Thessa- 
lians. IMost of them returned to their native homes : 
others, unable to quit their habitations, capitulated 
with their conquerors. Tliey consented to become 
bondsmen, on condition that their master should 
neither deprive them of life, nor transport them to 
other countries ; they undertook the cultivation of the 
earth, paying an annual tribute. Many of them at 
present are richer than their masters.* 

The Thessalians receive strangers with great 
civility, and treat them with magnificence.*’ Luxury 
is conspicuous in their dress and houses :* they are 
fond to excess of ostentation and good living; their 
tables are served with as much refinement as profu- 
sion ; and the dancing girls, who are hired to amuse 
them at entertainments, can only please by laying 
aside almost every covering of modesty.'* 

They are passionate, turbulent,* and so difficult to 
govern, that I have seen many of their towns dis- 
tracted with factions.* They are reproached, like all 
other polished nations, with not being tenacious ob- 
servers of their word, and of readily failing in their 


* Arehetn. ap. Athen. lib. 6. p.264. Thucyd. lib. 12. *Xen. 
Hist. Grajc. lib. 6. p. 579. Athen. lib. 14. c. 5. p. 624. ‘Plat, 
in Grit. t. i. p. 53. Athen. lib. 14. c. 23. p. 663. Theoph. ap- 
Athen. lib. 6; c. 17. p. 260. * Athen. lib. 13. c. 9. p. 607; 

• Liv. lib. 34. c. 51. ' Isocr. ep. 2. ad; Phil. t. i. p. 451. 
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engagements with their allies.* The education they 
receive adding only prejudices and errors to nature, 
corruption takes early root among them ; example 
soon invites to the commission of crimes, and guilt is 
rendered insolent by impunity.*’ 

They have cultivated poetry from the most early 
ages, and aflirm that Tliessaly ga^e birth to I'hamyris, 
Orpheus, Linus, and many others who lived in the 
heroic age, and whose glory reflects honour on their 
country but since that period they have produced no 
writer, nor any celebrated artist. About a century 
and a half ago, Simonides found them insensible to 
the charms of his poetry.^ Tliey have been more 
attentive in later times to the lessons of Gorgias the 
rhetorician, and still prefer the {joinpous eloquence 
by which he was distinguished, but without suflering 
it to rectify the false ideas they entertain of justice 
and of virtue.* 

They have so great a taste for dancing, and hold 
it in such estimation, as to apply the terms of that 
art to objects of a far nobler nature. In some places 
generals or magistrates are called chiefs of the dance.™* 
Their music observes a medium bet.veen the Doric 
and the Ionic ; and as it alternately depicts the con- 
fidence of presumption, and the softness of etfeminate 

* Demosth. Olynth. 1. p. 4. Id.adv. Aristocr. p. 743. "Plat, 
in Crit. foin. i. p. AS. ‘-Voss. Observ. iid Melam. lib. 2. c. 3. 
p. 456. * Plut, de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 15. 'Plat, in Crit. 

t. i. p. 53. Id. in, Men. t. ii. p. 70. “ Lucian, de Salt. c. 14. 

t. ii. p. 276. * Lpdan gives us an inscription written by a 

Thessalian, and conceived in these terms : " The people erected 
this statue to Ration, because he danced well in battle." 
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pleasure, it harmonises with the character and manners 
of the country." 

They never on any occasion kill storks ; a circum- 
stance I should pass over, were not the same punish- 
ment inflicted on the person who kills one of these 
l)irds as if he had taken away the life of a man.° 
Astonished at so singular a law, we inquired the cause 
of it, and were told that storks had freed Thessaly 
from the enormous serpents which formerly infested 
it, and that without this law the inhabitants would 
soon have been under the necessity of abandoning the 
country,’’ as the people of a town of Thessaly, the 
name of which I have forgotten, had been forced to 
do on account of the prodigious quantity of moles.*' * 

In our time a power arose in the city of Pheras, 
which shone with a splendid but transitory lustre. 
Tije flrst foundation of it was laid by Lycophron 
and his succc.ssor Jason raised it so high as to render 
it fonnidal)le to all Greece, and even to distant na- 
tions. I have heard so much spoken of this extra- 
ordinary man, that I cannot refrain from giving a 
short sketch of what he did, and what he might 
eventually have done. 

Jason possessed those qualities which are requisite 
to the founding of a great empire. He early main- 
tained in his pay a body of six thousand auxiliary 

” Athen. lib. 14. p. 624. ® Plin. lib. 10. c. 23. Solin. c, 40. 

Plut. de Isid. €t Osir. t. ii. p. 380. ** Aristot. de Mirab. Auscult. 

t. i. p, 1150. * Plin. lib. 8. c. 29. p. 455. ' Xenoph. Hist. 

prsec. lib. 2. p. 461. Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 300. Reincc. Hist. 
Jul. t. ii. p. 366« 
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troops, whom he continually exercised, attaching them 
to his person by rewards when they distinguished 
themselves, by the closest attention and care in the 
hour of sickness, and bv honourable funerals at their 
death.' To obtain admission into, and to remain in 
this corps, it was necessary that the soldier should Le 
of approved valour, and possess that intrepidity which 
he himself displayed in difficulties and dangers. Men 
who personally knew him have told me that his body 
was proof against the greatest fatigues, and his acti- 
vity such as to surmount the most arduous obstacles ; 
that he could deny himself sleep and food when it was 
necessary to act ; that he was insensible, or rather in- 
accessible, to the allurements of pleasure ; too pru- 
dent to engage in any undertaking without a certainty 
of success ; and no less skilful than Themistocles in 
penetrating the designs of the enemy, in concealing 
liis own, and in supplying the want of force by- 
stratagem or intrigue in a word, that he rendered 
every thing subservient to his ambition, and never left 
any thing to chance. 

To complete this delineation of his character, it 
must be added, that he governed his people with 
mildness,” and that his friendship was so sincere, that 
Timotheus, the Athenian general, to whom lie was 
bound by ties of hospitality, being accused before the 
assembly of the people, Jason laid aside the insignia 
of the throne, repaired to Athens, mixed as an indivi- 

■ Xenoph. ibid. Jib. 6. p. 580. ' Cicer. de Offic. lib. 1. 

c. 30. t. iii. p. 20!)! • Diod, Sic. lib. 15. p. 373* 
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dual, with the friends of the accused, and by his soli- 
citations contributed to save his life/ 

After reducing some nations to subjection, and 
forming treaties of alliance with others, he commu- 
nicated his projects to the principal chiefs of the 
Thessalians.’^ He represented to them that the power 
of the Lacedmmonians was annihilated by the battle 
of Leuctra, that the newly-acquired ascendency of the 
Thebans could be but momentary and unstable, and 
that the Athenian navy, which constituted the only 
strength of that state, might soon be surpassed by 
fleets which could easily be built in the ports of Thes- 
saly. He added, that by conquests and alliances it 
would not be difficult to obtain the empire of Greece, 
and overthrow that of the Persians, the weakness of 
which had so recently been manifested by the expedi- 
tions of Agesilaus and the Younger Cyrus. These 
suggestions inflamed every mind ; he was elected chief 
and generalissimo of the Thessalian league, and soon 
found liimself at tlie head of twenty thousand infantry, 
upwards of three tliousand horse, and a very consider- 
able number of light troops.* 

Thus circumstanced, the Thebans implored his 
aid against the Lacedaemonians.* Though at war 
with the Phocians, he selected his best troops, marched 
'vith incredible celerity, and preceding every where 
the rumour of his approach, formed a junction with 

‘ Demosth. in Tinioth. p. 1075. Cornel. Nep. in Timoth. 
(-.4. r Xenoph. Hist. Orsec. lib. 6. p. 580. *Id. ibid, 
p. 588. Id. ibid. p. 598. 
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the Thebans in sight of tlie Lacedasmonian army. 
To, avoid strengthening either state by a victory 
which might counteract his views, he engaged them 
to sign a truce, fell immediately on Phocis, which he 
laid waste, and, after other enterprises equally rapid 
and successful, returned to Pherte crowned with glory, 
and courted by different nations which solicited his 
alliance. 

The time for celebrating the Pythian games was 
now at hand ; Jason formed the project of marching 
thither with his army.*’ Some imagined that it was 
his intention to over-awe the assembly, and obtain the 
superintendance of the games : but as he was known 
sometimes to employ extraordinary means for the sub- 
•sistjence of his troops,' the people of Delphi suspected 
him of entertaining views on the sacred tieasury.'* 
When the priests inquired of the god by what means 
they should avert this sacrilegious attempt, they were 
answered, that he took tliat care upon himself. A 
few days after, Jason was killed at the head of his 
army, by seven young conspirators, who, it is said, 
had reason to complain of liis severity.* 

Among the Greeks some rejoiced at his death, be- 
cause they trembled for their liberty ; others, whose 
expectations were founded on his projects, lamented 
the event.^ I know not whether the plan of uniting 
the Greeks and invading Persia originated with him- 
self, or whether he had adopted it from one of those 

^Xenoph. Hist. Grsec. lib. 6. p. 600. * Polyaeen. Stratag. 

lib. 6, c, 1, &e. Xenoj>h. Hist. Cirasc. lib. 0. p. 600 , • V;i- 

•ler. Max. lib. 9. c, 10. Id. ibid. 
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sophists who for some time had so frequently made 
it a subject of discussion in their writings and in the 
general assemblies of Greece.* The project, however, 
w'as certainly practicable, and has been Justified by the 
event. I afterwards saw' Philip of Macedon give 
laws to Greece, and since my return to Scythia have 
learnt that his son had overthrown the Persian empire. 
Both followed the same system as Jason, who pos- 
sessed possibly as great abilities as the former, and no 
less activity than the latter. 

It was not till some years after his death that we 
arrived at Pheia?, a pretty considerable town sur- 
rounded with gardens.’’ We expected to have found 
some remains of that splendour which had rendered 
it illustrious in the time of Jason ; but Alexander then 
reigned, and presented to Greece a spectacle of which 
I had no idea, for I had never beheld a tyrant. The 
throne on which he sat was still reeking with the 
blood of his predecessors. I have said that Jason 
was slain by conspirators ; his two brothers Polydo- 
rus and Polyphron succeeding him, Polyphron mur- 
dered Polydorus,’ and was soon after assassinated by 
Alexander, who had held the sceptre near eleven 
years'" when we arrived at Phera;. 

l^his cruel prince wa.s a slave to the most grovel- 
ing vices. Faithless with respect to treaties, and timid 
and cowardly in battle, he was ambitious of conquests 

^ Philost. de Vit. 8of»hist. lib. 1. p. 493. Isocr. Panegyr. 
t. i. p. 209. Id. Orat. ad. Philip, t. i. p. 291. ** Polyb. lib. 17. 

p. 7^6. Liv. lib. 33, c. 6, * Xen. Hist. Grdec. lib. 6. p. 600. 

Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p, 374. 
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only lhal he might glut his avarice, avid entirely aban- 
doned himself to the most infamous and vile debau- 
cheries.' A band of fugitives and vagabonds, taintctl 
witii every crime, but less flagitious than himself, be- 
come ! is soldiers and his guards, spread desolation 
over t is own kingdom, and among the neighbouring 
nmions. 11c had been known to enter at their head 
ieto an allied city, assemble the citizens under various 
p'ctexts in the forum, put them to death, and give 
ihiAr houses up to pillage.*^ His arms were at first at- 
tended with some success, but, vanquished at length l)y 
the Thebans, in conjunction with several of the stales 
of Thessaly," he was reduced to exercise Ins fury on 
Iris own subjects : some were buried alive," others, in- 
closed in the skins of bears and wild boars, were i)ur- 
Micd and torn by dogs trained to this j-H it of chace. 
He made a sport of tlicir torments, and their cries 
vcrved onlv to harden his obdurate soul. Yet he sui - 
juised himself one day on the point of shedding tears ; 
fids happened at a representation of the Troades of 
i'hvripides; but he instantly left the theatre, saying, 
that he should blush indeed if, when he c juld see the 
blood of his subjects flow unmoved, he should 
aj)pear affected at the misfortunes of Hecuba and 
Andromache/ 

The inliabitants of Phera* passed their lives in 


, Pint, in Pelop. t, i, p. ^293. DioJ. Sie. lih. 15. p. 38.5. 

Pint. in Pelop. ibid. Pausuii. lib 0. p. 463. “ id. ibid. p. 390. 

Pint, in Felop. t. i. p. 293. -ICliaii. Var. Hist. lib. 11. t,:. 4<>. 

Plut. ibid. 
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terror, and in that state of dejection which an excess 
of oppression naturally produces, and which is in it- 
self an additional misfortune. They dared not even 
to breathe a sigh, and the wishes which they secretly 
formed for liberty ended in impotent despair. 

Alexander, agitated by the dread with which lif 
tormented others, experienced the common lot of ty- 
rants, that of hating and being hated. In his eyes 
were discoverable, through the symptoms of cruelty, 
all that anxiety, distrust, and terror that harrowed up 
his soul. Every thing around liim was an object of 
suspicion. He trembled even at the sight of his 
guard.H. He took precautions against his wife Thebe, 
whom he loved with as much fury as jealousy, if we 
may dignify by the name of love that ferocious pas- 
sion w’hich impelled him to her person. He pas,sed 
the night at the top of his palace, in an apartment to 
vrhich he ascended by a ladder, and the avenues to 
wliich were defended by a huge dog, who would have 
spared neither the king, the queen, nor the slave that 
supplied liiin with victuals. Hither the tyrant re- 
tired every night, |>reccded by his slave, who carried a 
naked sword, and examined every corner of the apart- 
ment.'' 

I shall now proceed to relate a singular fact, and 
.shall accompany it with no reflection. Eudemus of 
Cyprus in his way from Athens to Macedonia, fell 
ill at Pherae.*^ As I had frequently seen him in com- 

Cicer. de Offic. lib. 2. c. f. t. iii. p. 2S3. Valer Maxim. lib. 9. 
c. 13. ' Aristot. &p. Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1. c. 25. t. iii. p. 22. 
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pany with Aristotle, whose friend he was, I attended 
him during his sickness with all the care in niy power. 
One evening, when his physicians had assured me 
that they despaired of his cure, I was seated by his 
bed : moved at my affliction, he stretched out his 
hand, and said to me in a dying voice ; I may trust 
a secret to your fricndsliip, which it would be dan- 
gerous to reveal to another. Two or three niglits 
since, a young man of astonishing beauty appeared to 
me in a dream : he \varned me that I should recover, 
and return to my country in five years ; and as a token 
of the truth of his prediction, added, that llie tyrant 
had but a few days to live. I considered this story 
of luidernus as a proof that lie was seized by a 
dciirium, asul returned home overwhelmed 'viih giiei. 

The next morning, at lirealc of day, we were 
awakened by repeated acclamations : lie is dead, the 
tyrant is no more ; he ha.s [)cri.shed by the liands of 
the queen ! AVc ran directly to tlie palace, where we 
saw the body of Alexander abandoned to the insults 
of the populace, who were trampling him under tlicir 
feet," and extolling in transports the courage of the 
queen ; for she, Iroui her hatred of tyranny, or to 
avenge her personal injuries, had put herself at ll'.c 
head of the conspiracy. Some said that Alexander 
was on the point of repudiating her ; others, that he 
had pul to death a young d'liessalian n lio was her 
favourite ; and others again, that Pelopidas, who some 

• Plut in Pelop. t. i. p. 298. Qiiintil. lib. 7. c. 1. page 410, 
‘•Xen. Hist. Grjec. lib. 6. p. 60. 
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years before liacJ fallen into the hands ot Alexander, 
had, whilst a prisoner, an interview with the queen, 
and exhorted her, by restoring her country to freedom, 
to render herself worthy of her birth,” for she was the 
daughter of king Jason. However tliis may be. 
Thebe having formed her plan, told her three bro- 
thers, Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, that 
her husband was deierrnined on their destruction ; 
and from that moment tlicy resolved on his. TIjc 
preceding day slie kc()t them concealed in the j)alacc f 
in the evening, Alexander, intoxicated with wine, as- 
cended to lus a})arlment, threw himsell* on his bed, 
and vvenl to sleep. Thebe immediately came down, 
sent the slave and the dog out of the way, returneii 
with the conspirators, and seized the sword suspended 
at the head of the bed. At this moment their con- 
rage had nearly failed them ; but Thebe threatening, it 
they hesitated, to awaken the king, they fell upon liim. 
and put an end to his life with repeated blows. 

I immediately went to impart this news to Eude* 
mus, who did not seem surprised at it. He soon 
recovered his strength, and died five years after in 
Sicily. Aristotle, who has since dedicated a dialogue 
on the soul to the memory of his friend,^’ has alleged 
that the dream was accomplished in all its circum- 
; lances, since to leave the w^orld by death is to return 
to our country."' 

The conspirators, after suffering the inhabitants of 

" Plat, in Pelop. t. i. p. 297. *1(1. ibid. ^ Id. in Dion. 

t. i. p. 9G7. * Ciceni dc Divin. lib. 1 . c. 25. t. iii. p. 22. • 
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Plicrai to breathe awhile, divided tlie sovereign power 
between them, and committed so maiiy acts of injus- 
tice, that they compelled their subjects to call in 
Philip of Macedon to their succour.'* He came, and 
)K)t only expelled the tyrants of Phera?, but those who 
had established themselves in other cities. The 
signal service he thus rendered to the Thessalians so 
aitached them to his interest,^' that they followed him 
in most of his enterprises, and greatly contributed to 
:)is future success. 

After having visited the environs of Pheras, and 
especially its tiarbour, named Pagasae, which is at 
the distance of ninety stadia from the eity,'^' we 
indde an excursion into the southern parts of Magne- 
sia, and afterward inclined our course towards the 
north, keeping the rliain of mountains called Pelion 
on oar right. I'his country is delightful, from the 
mildness of the climate, the variety of the prospects 
it affords, and the number of valleys formed by the 
branches of the mountains Pelion and Ossa, more 
}>articularly in the northern part. 

On one of the summits of Mount Pelion stands a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter; and near it is tlie cele- 
brated cave in which Chiron is said formerly to have 
dwelt,*^ and which still bears his name. We ascended 
iliis part of the mountain in the train of a procession 
of young people, who go annually, in tlie name of 
one of the adjacent towns, to offer a sacrifice to the 

• Diod. Sic. lib. 16. [>. 418. ** Jsocr. Orat. rul. Philip, t. i. 

p. 238. * Three leagues and a half. Strab. lib. 9. p, 436. 

I Find, Pyth. 4. v. 181. Dicaearcb. ap. Geogr. Min. t. ii. p. 29. 
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sovereign of the gods. Though it was the middle of 
siirrivner, and the heat excessive at the foot of the 
mountain, we were obliged to follow tlieir example, 
and cover ourselves with thick garments. The cold 
at this height is extremely sharp ; but its severity is 
less felt by the traveller, because his attention is en- 
gaged by the magnilicent prospect of the sea on one 
side, and of the plains of Thessaly on the other. 

The mountain is covered with firs, cypresses, ce- 
dars, and* a variety of trees;* as also ditVerent kinds of 
simples much used in medicine.' We were shown a 
root resembling thyme in its smell, which, as we were 
told, is fatal to serpents, and, if taken in wine, is an 
antidote against their bite.*^ A certain shrub grows 
liere likewise, the root of which is a remedy for the 
gout, the bark for llie colic, and the leaves for dellux- 
ions in tlie eyes but the secret of [ireparing and 
using it is in tlie hands of a single family, who pre- 
tend that il has lieen transiniUcd to them from father 
to son, from the time of Chiron tlie centaur, to whom 
they ascribe its discovery. They derive no advantage 
from it, but think it their duty gratuitously to distri- 
bute these remedies to such sick persons as come to 
solicit their assistance. 

Descending from the mountain with the proces- 
sion, we were invited to the entertainment which 
concludes the ceremony. We then saw a kind of 

• Dicaearch. ap. Geogr. Mia. t. ii. p. 27. ^ Id. ibid. p. 30. 

Thcophr. Hi-t. Plant, lib. 4. c. 367 j lib. 9 . c. 15. p. 1117. 

Dica'arch. ibid, page 28. • ** Dicaearch ap. Geogr. Min. t. ii. 
page 30. 
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(^ance performed, peculiar lo some of the peo})lc of 
I’liessaly, and well calculated to excite the courago 
and vigilance of the inhabitants of the country.' A 
Magnesian presents himself with his arms, vvliieh he 
iays down, and imitates the gestures and manner of 
a man sowing and tilling his field in time of war. 
Fear is depicted in his countenance; he tuiiis hi.s 
.head on every side, and perceives one of the enemy’s 
soldiers endeavouring to surprise him ; he instantly 
seizes his arms, attacks the soldier, defeats him, 
fastens him to his oxen, and drives him before him. 
All these movements are performed in cadence to the 
sound of the flute. 

* Continuing our journey, we arrived at Sycurium. 
This towm, situate on an eminence at the foot of 
Mc^nt Ossa, commands a fine prospect of a rich 
country. The purity of the air, and the number of 
streams which water the neighbouring lands, render 
it one of the most agreeable places of residence in 
Greece.’' From hence to Larissa the country is fer- 
tile and very populous. It increases in beauty as we 
approach this city, which is justly deemed the first 
and richest in Thessaly. The river Peneiis, which 
rolls its transparent w’aters at the foot of its walls,’ 
greatly contributes to its embellishment. 

We lodged at the house of Amyntor, where we 
found every accommodation to be expected from the 
ancient friendship by which he was attached to the 
father of Philotas. 

' Xen. Exped. Cyr. lib. 6. page 37 1 . 

' Plin. lib. 4. c. 8. t. i. p. 200. 


^ Liv. lib. 42. c. ■’■> 4 , 
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We were impatient to visit Tempe. This name, 
which is common to several valleys in the district, js 
more particularly to that formed by the approach 
of Mount Olympus and Mount Ossa. It is the only 
high road from Thessaly to Maccdon. Amyntor gave 
us liis company. We took a boat, and embarked at 
sun»rise on the Pencils, the fifteenth of the month 
Metageitnion.* We presentl3^ came in sight of several 
towns, such as Plmlanna, Gyrton, Elatea, Mopsiurn, 
and Homolis ; some seated on the banks of the river, 
others on the adjoining heights.”" After passing the 
mouth of the Titaresius, the waters of which are not. 
so clear as those of the Peneiis,” we arrived at Gon- 
nus, distant one hundred and sixty stadia^'t from 
Larissa. The valley here begins, and the river is shut 
in l)etween Mount Ossa on the right, and Olympus 
on the left, which is something more than ten stadia 
in height, 

According to an ancient tradition, these moun- 
tains Vv'cre separated by an earthquake that opened a 
passage for tlie waters which overflowed the country.' 
li is cei tain, however, that if this passage were ob- 
structed, the Peneiis could no longer find a way ; for 
this river, which receives several others in its course, 
ilows through a country that gradually rises from its 
tanks to the surrounding hills and mountains; on 

^ The 10th of August of the year 357 before Christ. 

Liv. lib. 42. c. 61. " Homer Iliad. 2. v. 754. Sitrab. lib. 9. 

j.. 441. Liv. lib. 36. c. 10. f Six leagues. J 960 toises 
(6138 feet, or one mile 285 yards). See note XVII . at the end 
of the volume. Ilerodot. lib. 7. cap. 129. Strab. lib. 9. 
p. 430. 
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vvnivu account it has been said, that had not the 
Thessalians submitted to Xerxes, that monarch n ould 
have taken possession of Gonnus, and then^ fiave 
(‘onstriicted a dyke and stopped tlie stream of IIk^ 
river. 

d his town is very important from its situation ; 
it is the key of dliessaly on the side of Macedonia/ 
the pass of Thermopylai is on the side of Phocis. 

Tlie valley stretches from south-west to north-east/ 
Its length is forty stadia/'^' and its greatest breadth 
about two stadia and, a half j' but in some places it 
becomes so narrow that it does not appear to l>e above 
a hundred feet wide.'^j: 

The mountains are covered with poplars, planes, 
anti ash-trees of astonishing beauty.^ From their 
'Ides gush forth springs of water as pure as crystal/ 
;uul froui the intervals wliich sepaiate their suimrets 
i-suos a cool air, which the traveller breathes with in- 
descrilrable pleasure. The river almost every when' 
presents him with a placid stream, and in certain 
jdaccs embraces islands, whicli it maintains in perpe- 
tual verdure.’' Grottos excavated in the Jrill sides, ^ 

Ilerodot. lib, 7. c. 130. * Liv. bb. 4^. c. 67. * Po-. 

('oc*ke> vol, iii. Manuscrijit note of Mr. Stuart. * Pliis. 

bb. 4. c. 8. t. i. j). 200. Liv. iib. 44. c. 6. * About a league 

and a half. " Manuscript note of Mr. Stuart, f About 236 
toises (502 yards, or two furlongs 6*2 yards). * Plin. ibid 
.Elian. Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 1. Perizon. ibid. Salinas, in Soliii 
j>, 583. 1 ; About 04 French feet, (or leo English). ^ Thc- 

ophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 4. c. 6. Cutul. Epithal. Pel. et Thetitl. 
Plut. in Flaniin. p. 370. Hesyeh. in ^,/Elian. Var. Hist. 

Ijb. 3. t*. 1. • Pococke, Description of the Ea.st, t. iii. p, 152 

^ Manuscript note of Mr. Stuart. 
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and plots of grass extending along the banks of tiic 
river, seem to indicate the asylum of repose and 
pleasure. But what we most admired was a kind of 
intelligent plan in the distribution of the ornaments 
wdiich embellished these retired scenes. Elsewhere 
art strives to imitate nature ; i)ut here nature seems 
to endeavour to imitate art. Laurels and different 
kinds of shrubs form themselves into arbours and 
groves, and exhibit a beautiful contrast with the 
clumps of trees dispersed over the foot of Olyiiipus/ 
The rocks are clothed with a species of and the 
trees, ornamented with plants which wind around 
their trunks,*^ interweave their branches, and drop in 
festoons and garlands. Every object, in a word, ‘on 
this enchanting spot, contributes to complete the 
most picturesque scenery. The eye is charmed with 
freshness on every side, and the soul seems to receive 
a new portion of life. 

The sensations of the Greeks are so lively, and 
the climate they inhabit is so warm, that we cannot 
be surprised at the emotions they experience at the 
sight, nay even at the recollection of this charming 
valley. To the picture I have been sketching I must 
add, that in the spring it is every where enamelled 
with flowers, and that birds without number send forth 
their warblings,* rendered, as it were, still more melo- 
dious and tender by the solitude and season. 

In the mean time we continued gently to follow 

Manuicript note of Mr. Stuart. ^ ^Jian. Var. Hist. 
Jib. 3. c. 1. Plin. lib. 16. c. 44. t. ii. p. 41. • Plin. lib. 4, c. 8. 

t. i. p. 200. 
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lb's course of the Pcnelis, and my eyes, thougli at- 
tracted by a multitude of pleasing objects, incessantly 
rcA'erted to the river. Sometimes I beheld its waters 
glittering through the foliage that overshaded its 
banks;' sometimes approaching the shore, I contem- 
plated the peaceful succession of its waves,® which 
seemed mutually to sustain each other, and pursued 
their course without tumult and without effort. Such, 
said I to Amyntor, is the image of a pure and tranquil 
soul : one virtue naturally arises from another, and all 
act in concert and in peace. The foreign shade of 
vice alone heightens their lustre by its opposition. 
Amyntor replied, I will now show you the image of 
ihnbition, and the fatal effects which it produces. 

He tlien conducted me into one of the narrow 
passes of Mount Ossa, which tradition has made 
the scene of the combat between the Titans and 
the gods. There an impetuous torrent rushes pre- 
cipitately over a bed of rocks, shaking them by the 
violence of its fall. We came to a spot where the 
waves, violently compressed, w ere labouring to force a 
passage. They dashed against each othei', flew up, 
and fell back roaring into a gulf, whence; tliey shot forth 
again with redoubled fury to break and foam in the air. 

My whole attention was fixed on this scene, w'hen 
casting my eyes around me, I found myself inclosed 
between two black and arid mountains, furrowed 
through the whole" extent of their sides by deep 
cliasms. Near their summits the clouds moved hea 

' Plin. lib. 4. c. 8. t. i. p. 200. » ^lian. Var. Hist. lib. .3. 

r. 1. Procop, ifildif. lib. 4. c, 3. p. 
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vily along amid funereal trees, or remained suspend^! 
over their sterile branches. Below I beheld nature in 
ruins ; mountains crumbled down lay covered with 
their own fragments, and presented to the eye only 
menacing rocks confusedly piled up. What power, 
said I, has torn asunder the bands of these enormous 
masses? W^as it the fury of the northern blasts? Was 
it a total overthrow of tlie globe? or was it indeed the 
terrible vengeance of the gods against the J’itans? — I 
know not : but to this terrific valley should conquerors 
come to contemplate the picture of the ravages with 
vshich they afflict the earth. 

W'e hastened to leave this place, and found our at- 
tention excited by the melodious sounds of a lyre,** and 
by voices still more enchanting. This was the Theoria, 
or deputation sent to Tempc every ninth year by the 
inhabitants of Delphi.' They allege that Apollo came 
to their city with a crown and branch of laurel 
gathered in this valley, and that it is in commemora- 
tion of this circumstance that they send the deputation 
we now saw arrive. It was composed of the most 
beautiful youths of Delphi. They offered a pompous 
sacrifice on an altar erected near the banks of the 
Pcnciis, and, after cutting branches from tiie same 
laurel tree whence the god had taken his crown, they 
dcjiarted singing hymns. 

On coming out of the valley, the most beautiful 
scene that can be imagined opened to our view. We. 
surveyed an immense plain covered with houses and 

^ Plut. de Music, t. ii. p. 1136. Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. 
Lettr, t. xiii. p. 220. ' ^Klian. Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 1. 
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ti’&es, in which the river, enlarging its channel and 
he90tning more gentle in its course, seems to multiply 
itself by innumerable windings. At the distance of 
some stadia appears the Thermaic gulf ; beyond it is 
seen the peninsula of Pallene, while at a still greater 
distance Mount Athos finally terminates this noble 
prospect.‘‘ 

We intended to return in the evening to Gonnus; 
but a violent storm obliged us to pass the night in a 
house situate on the sea-shore, the habitation of a 
riicssalian, who received us with the utmost hospi- 
tality. He had resided some time at the court of king 
Cotys, and during supper entertained us with some 
anecdotes relative to that prince. 

Cotys, said he, is the wealthiest, the most volup- 
tuous, and most intemperate of the Thracian kings. 
Besides other branches of revenue, he annually receivf . 
upwards of two hundred talents* from the harbours 
whicli he possesses in the Chersonesus,' yet his trea- 
sures scarcely suffice to gratify his various caprices. 

In summer he wanders, attended by his court, in 
forests, through which are cut magnificent high roads. 
Whenever he meets wdth a pleasing prospect and re- 
freshing shades near the banks of a rivulet, there he 
halts;, and resigns himself to all the excesses of the table. 
At present he is hurried away by a delirium which 
would only excite pity, did not folly joined to power 
render passions cruel. Who do you imagine is the 

“ Manuscript note of Mr. Stuart. * Upwards of 1,080,0(K> 
livres (45,000/.) ' Deumsth. in Aristocr. p. 743. 
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object of his love ? Minerva. At first he commanded 
one of his mistresses to adorn herself with the insignia 
of that divinity ; but as this expedient only contri- 
buted to inflame him more, he determined to espouse 
the goddess. The nuptials were celebrated with tlic 
greatest magnificence ; I was invited to the wedding. 
He waited impatiently for his bride, and in the inter- 
val got drunk. Towards the end of the entertainment, 
one of his guards went, by his order, to the tent in 
which the nuptial bed was prepared, and on his return, 
informing him that Minerva was not yet arrived, 
Cotys pierced him with an arrow, which laid him dead 
on the place. Another of his guards underwent the 
same fate. A third, u-arned by their exaini)le, said, 
that he had just seen the goddess, who was in bed, 
and had been long waiting for the king. At these 
words, suspecting he had obtained the favours of his 
spouse, he flew upon him in a rage, and tore him in 
pieces with his own hands.'" 

Such was the narrative of the Thessalian. Some 
time after two brothers, Ileraclides and Python, con- 
spired against Cotys, and put him to death. Tlui 
Athenians having alternately had reason to be satisfied 
vvith, and to complain of this prince, at the beginning 
of his reign decreed him a crowm of gold with the 
privileges of a citizen ; and after his death conferred 
the same honours on his assassins." 

The storm ended with the night ; and, when we 

“ Athen. lib. 12. c. 8. p. 531. 
p. 744. 


“ Lemosth in Aristocr. 
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a'i\’oke, the sea was calm, and the sky serene : we re- 
turned to the valley, where we saw preparations for a 
festival annually celebrated by the Thessalians, in 
commemoration of the earthquake, which, by giving a 
passage to the waters of thePenelis, drained the beau- 
tiful plains of Larissa. 

The inliahitants of Conn us, Homolis, and other 
adjacent towns, successively arrived in the valley. In- 
cense was burning on all sides,® and the river covered 
with boats perpetually going up and coming dow'n. 
Tables weie spread in the thickets, on the lawn, on 
the banks of the river, in the little islands, and near 
the springs which gush out of the mountains. This 
festival is remarkable for the following singularity : 
during its celebration there is no distinction between 
the slaves and their masters, or rather the former are 
served by the latter. This new authority they exercise 
with a liberty which sometimes is carried to licentious- 
ness, and which serves only to increase the general 
mirth. With the pleasures of the table are mingled 
those of dancing, music, and many other exer- 
cises, which are continued till the night is very far 
advanced. 

We returned the next day to Larissa, and a few days 
after had an opportunity of seeing a bull-fight. 1 had 
already been a witness to several, in difterent towns 
of Greece but the Larissaeans are the most remark- 

• Athen. lib. 14. p. 639. .3Slii»n. Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 1. 
Meurs. in ITeAtuf . r Plin. lib. 8. c. 4 ^. t. i. p. 472. Suetoii. 
in Claud, c. 21. Heliod. iElhiop. lib. 10. p. 498. .Salmas, in 
Pollion. p. 286. 
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able for their skill and address. The scene lay in tfn: 
neighbourhood of that town : several bulls were ,let 
loose, and attacked by the same number of horsemen, 
who pursued and goaded them with a kind of darts. 
Each horseman must confine himself to one bull, gal- 
lop by the side of him, alternately irritate and avoid 
him, and, after exhausting the strength of the animal, 
seize him by the horns, and throw him down, without 
dismounting from his horse. Sometimes he rushes on 
the bull foaming with rage, and, disregarding the violent 
shocks he frequently encounters, brings him to the 
ground in the sight of an immense multitude of spec- 
tators, w'ho celebrate his triumph. 

This town is governed by a small number of 
magistrates, who are elected by the people, and who 
think themselves bound to flatter their constituents, 
and sacrifice their welfare to their caprices.'’ • 

Naturalists affirm, that since a passage has been 
formed to lot off the stagnant watei s w'hich covered the 
environs of this town in many places, the air is beconu 
purer and much colder. They allege two observations 
in support of this opinion. Olive trees formerly were 
very numerous and flourishing in this district; at 
present they are unable to endure the severity of the 
the winters : the vines too are often frozen, which in 
former times was never known to happen. 

It was now autumn ; and as tliis season is usually 

' Aristut,fide Rep. lib. 5. c. 6. p. 394. ' Thcophr. dc Cau^ 

Plant, lib. tf. c. 20. 
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Wiry tine in Thessaly, and of long continuance/ we 
made some excursions to the neighbouring towns ; but 
the time of our departure being arrived, vve resol \ ed 
to pass through Epirus, and accordingly took the road 
to Gornphi, a town situate at the foot of Mount 
l^indus. 


• 111. I list. Plant, lib. 3. c. 7 


vor. TIT. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tour through Epirus, Acarnania, and AStolia . — Oracle of 
Dodona. Leap of Leucate.* 

Mount Pindus separates Thessaly from Epirus. We 
passed it above Goinphi/ and entered the country of 
the Athamanians. From hence we might have made 
a visit to the oracle of Dodona, which is at no great 
distance ; but besides the difficulty of passing moun- 
tains already covered with snow, and the extreme se- 
verity of the winter at that place, “ we had seen so 
many oracles in Boeotia, that they inspired us with 
disgust rather than curiosity: we resolved therefore to 
pursue our journey directly to Ambracia by a very 
short but rugged road."' 

This city, which was founded by a colony from 
Corinth,^ is situate on a gulf, which bears likewise the 
name of Ambracia.* j' To the west flows the river 
Arethon ; and to the esatward is an eminence on which 
stands a citadel. The walls are about twenty-four 
stadia in circumference.* [j: Within the city the eye is 

* See the general map of Greece. ‘ Liv. lib. 32. cap. 14. 

* Homer. Iliad. 2. v. 750. “ Liv. ibid. cap. 15. ^ Thucyd. 

lih. 2. c. 80. * Strab. lib. 7- p. 825. f This is the same 

gulf in which the battle of Actium was fought. See the plan 
and description of it in the Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 
t. xxxii. p. 613, • Liv. lib. 38. c. 4. | Almost a league. 

See table L\. vol. 6. 
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attracted by temples and other beautiful monuments ; 
and without, by fertile plains of great extent.* We 
passed a few days here, and acquired some general 
knowledge of Epirus. 

Mount Pindus to the east, and the gulf of Am- 
bracia to the south, in some measure separate Epirus 
from the rest of Greece. Different chains of moun- 
tains cover the interior part of the country ; towards 
the sea-coast we meet with pleasing prospects and 
rich plains.** Among the rivers by which it is watered, 
the most remarkable • are, the Acheron, which falls 
into a morass of the same name, and the Cocytus, 
whose waters are of a disagreeable flavour.* Not far 
distant is the lake Aornus or Aveijms, from whicli 
exhale pestilential vapours that infect the air.*^ By 
these marks it is easy to recognise the country where, 
in the earliest ages, men had placed the infernal man- 
sions. As Epirus was at that time the last country 
known towards the w'est, it was considered as the 
region of darkness ; but, in proportion as the limits of 
the known world extended on that side, hell changed 
its position, and was successively placed in Italy and 
Iberia, but uniformly in those parts where the light 
of day seemed to be extinguished. 

Epirus possesses several tolerable harbours. The 
inhabitants export, among other articles, from this pro- 
vince, fleet horses for racing,* and large sheperds’ dogs, 

‘ Dicaearch. v. 28. ap. Geogr. Miii. tojii. ii. p. 3. * Polyb. 

Excerpt. Legat. cap. 27. page 827 et 828. Liv. lib. 38. cap. 3. 
* Strab. ibid. p. 324. • Pausan . lib. 1. c. 17. p. 40. ' Jd. 

lif?. 9. c. 30. p. 768. Plin. lib. 4. c. 1 . p. 188. * Achil. Ta( . 

lib. 1. V. 420. 
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which bear some resemblance to the It-pirotes their 
masters the slightest f)rovocation putting them into a 
rage.*' Certain quadrupeds licre attain to a prodigious 
size : a person must stand upright, or stoop but a 
little to milk their cows, which give a surprising 
quantity of milk.* 

I was told of a fountain in the country of the 
Chadnians impregnated with salt, to extract which the 
water is boiled and evaporated, when it leaves a saline 
crust white as snow.** 

Besides seveial Greek colonies settled in different 
districts of M}>injs,* there arc in this country fourteen 
ancient nations, most of them barbarous, and dispersed 
in rude towns;"' some of whom at different periods 
have had various forms of government;" others, as the 
IVIolossi, wtio for the last nine centuries laive obeyed a 
succession of ])rince3 of the same family. This is one of 
the most ancient and most illustrious houses of Greece, 
deriving its origin from INrrhus son of Achilles, whose 
descendants from father to son have possessed a throne 
which has never ex]>erienced the slightest concussion. 
Phiiosoplicrs attribute the permanency of this king- 
dom to the limited aulhorily of the prince, alleging, 
that the less the power possessed by sovereigns, the 
less a)(‘ they ambitious am! inclined to despotism. 


.I'Lliiin de Animal. Ub. 3. c. 2. Suid in MoAc;. ‘ Aristot. 
Hist. Anim. lib. 3. cap, 21. t. i. p. 812. ^ Id. Meteor, lib. 2. 

cap. vl. j Demosth. de IJalon. p. 73. Thcop. aj). Strab. 

lib. 7. page 323. Scylax, Peripl, ap. (ieogr. Min. t. 1. page 2. 
" HonuT. Odyss. 14. v. 315. Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 80. • Aristot. 

dc Rep. lib. 5. c. 11. t. ii. p. 406. 
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riic stability of this state is maintained by ancient 
usage. When a piince succeeds to the throne, the 
nation assembles in one of the principal cities. After 
the cereiuonnies prescribed by religion, the sovereign 
ami his subjects mutually engage by an oath, taken at 
the altars, the former to reign according to the laws, 
the latter to (Icfend the prince so long as he shall act 
conforniaitiy to those laws.'' 

J'his custom began in the lust century, when a re- 
markable revolution took place in the government and 
manners of the Molossi.'' One of their kings left at 
his death an only son, yet in the tender age of child- 
hood, and whose education appeared to the people the 
4i*ost important of their cares. They entrusted it to 
men of wisdom, who formed the project of bringing 
u|) their pupil far from the temptations of jdeasure 
ami of Hattery. Tlicy took him to Athens, and in 
that republic he learnt the reciprocal duties of sove- 
reigns and subjects. On his return to his dominions 
he exhibited a true greatness of mind, by prescribing 
bounds to his own authority. He established a senate, 
laws, and magistrates. r,«tters soon flourished under 
his auspices, and by bis example. The Molossi, by 
whom he was adored, becatne soon more civilized in 
their manners, and assumed the superiority insepaia- 
ble from improvement and knowledge over the bar- 
barous nations of Epirus. 

In one of the northern districts of Epirus stands 


’’ Plut. in Pyrrh. t. i. jj. 3H5. ^ Pint, in Pyrrh. t. i. p. .3H3. 

..lustiu. lib. 17. c. 3. 
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the town of Dodona, in which is the temple of Jupiter, 
and the most ancient oracle of Greece/ It subsisted 
in remote ages, when the inhabitants had but a con- 
fused idea of the divinity; yet were they already 
anxious to pierce the veil of futurity : so true is it, 
that the desire of knowing is one of the most ancient, 
as it is one of the most fatal, maladies of the human 
mind. There is another too of no less antiquity among 
the Greeks, which is their practice of referring to 
preternatural causes not only the phenomena of na- 
ture, but the customs and institutions with the origin 
of which they are unacquainted. When we pursue 
the chain of their traditions, we find them all termi- 
nate in prodigies. Nothing less therefore was neces- 
sary to institute the oracle of Dodona, and the 
following is the account given of its origin by the 
priestesses of the temple.* 

Once on a time two black pigeons flew from the 
city of Thebes in Egypt, and alighted, the one in Li- 
bya, and the other at Dodona, The latter sitting on 
an oak distinctly pronounced these words ; “ Insti- 
tute on this spot an oracle in honour of .lupiter." 
The other pigeon enjoined the same thing to the 
inhabitants of Libya, and both were considered as the 
interpreters of the will of the gods. However absurd 
this story may be, it appears to have a sort of founda- 
tion in fact. The Egyptian priests maintain, that 
two priestesses carried their sacred rites in for- 
mer times to Libya and Dodona ; and in the lan- 


' Herodot. lib. 3. c. 53. 


• Id. ibid. c. 55. 
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guage of the ancient people of Epirus, the same word 
signifies both a pigeon and an old woman.* 

Dodona is situate at the foot of Mount Tomaris,'' 
jn which rise a number of inexhaustible springs. It 
is indebted for its wealth and fame to the strangers 
«ho come to consult the oracle. The temple 6f Ju- 
piter and the porticos around it are decorated with 
innumerable statues, and offerings from almost every 
nation on earth.' The sacred forest is close to the 
temple,^ and among the oaks of which it is composed 
there is one tliat bears the name of the divine or pro- 
phetic oak, which for a long series of ages* has been 
consecrated by the piety of nations. 

Not far from the temple is a spring which is 
every day dry at noon, and at its greatest height at 
midnight, between which times it continues gradually 
to increase and decrease. It is said likewise to exhi- 
bit a still more extraordinary phenomenon. Though 
its water is cold, and extinguishes lighted torches 
plunged into it, yet it lights torches which are extin- 
guished when they are brought within a certain dis- 
tance.** The forest of Dodona is surrounded by mo- 
rasses, but the territory in general is very fertile, and 
numerous flocks roam over its rich meadows.^' 

' Strab. in Suppl. lib. 7- ap. Qcogr. Min. t. ii. p. 103. Serv. 
in Virgil. Eclog. 9. v. 18. Schol. Sophocl. in Trachin. r. 175. 
Mem. de I'Acad. des. Bell. Lettr. t. v. Hist. p. e5. ' Strab. 

lib. 7. p. 338. Theop. ap. Flin. lib. 4. c. 1. t. i. p. 188. 
* Polyb. lib. 4. p. 331 j lib. 5. p. S58. ’ Serv. in Virg. Georg, 

lib. 1. V. 149. * Pausan. lib. g- P- 343. * Plin. lib. 2. c. 103 . 

t. i. p. 120. Mela, lib. 3. e. 3. * See note XVIII. at the end 

♦ of the yolume. * Apoll. ap. Strab. lib. 7. j). 328. Ifesiod, aj). 
Schol. Sophocl. in Trachin. v. 1183. 
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The decisions of the oracle are delivered by three 
priestesses/ except to the l}QX)lian.<, who must receive 
them from some of the ministers aj)pertaining to Ihe 
temple/ This people having once consulted the oracle 
on an enterprise which they meditated, the priestess 
answeied: “ Commit an act of impiety, and you will 
succeed.” 'J'he liceotians, ahu sus})€Cted her of fa- 
vouring the enemy, thiew her inujiediately into the 
lire, saying: '' If the priestess dt:ceives us, she merits 
death ; if slie s{)eaks the trutli, we obey the oracle by 
committing an impious action.” The two other 
priestesses attempted to Justily their companion, 
alleging that the oracle had merely commanded the 
Boeotians to carry away the sacred tripods they hs: 
in their own teinf)le, and convey them to that of 
Jupiter at Dodona. It was, however, determined, 
that the j)ricstesses should never more answer the 
questions of the Boeotians. 

The gods reveal their secrets to the priestesses of 
this temple in various modes. Sometimes these wo- 
men go into the sacred forest, and placing themselves 
by the j)roj)hetic tree,* attentively observe the murmur 
of its leaves agitated by tlie zephyrs, or the groaning 
of its branches beaten by the storm. At other times, 
stop[>iiig at the side of a spring which gushes from the 
loot of this tree,^ they listen to the noise produced l)y 

• lleiodot. lib. 2. c. 55. Strab. lib. 7- p. Strab. lib. 

9. p. 402. • llcniier. Odyss. lib. 14. v. 328. A^^schyl. in From. 

V. 8;U. Sophocl. ill rrachiu. v. 174. Eustath, in lioin. Iliad. 2. 
t. i. p. 335. Philostr. Icon. lib. 2. c. 34^ &c. ^ Serv. in Virg. 

^ncid. lib. 3..v. 466. , 
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the bubbling of its fleeting waters : they carefully remark 
tl)e gradations of the sounds that strike their ear, and, 
considering them as presages of future events, inter*- 
yret them according to established rules, or, more fre- 
{luently, in conformity to the interest of those who 
consult them. 

J hey observe the same method to explain the 
noise produced by the clashing of several copper ba- 
sons suspended round tlie tem{)le,® and which are so 
placed as to be all put in motion if one is struck. 
Th(‘ priestes>, attentive to the souml as it is communi- 
cated, modified, and dies away, deduces from this com 
fused din a variety of predictions. 

Nor is this all : near liie temple are two columns,^' 
on one of which is a brazen vessel, and on the otlier, 
the hgure of a cliild lidding a wliip with tliree little 
brass lliuugs or tiexible chains, with a knob at the end 
of each. As llic town of Dodona is inucli exposed to 
the wdiid, these chains are almost continually striking 
the vessel, and produce a sound of considerable 
duration,' the coiitiuuancc of which tlie priestess is ac- 
cusiomed to calculate, and make subservient to her 
designs. 

Idle oracle is consulted likewise by way of lot. 
ddiis is done by putting scrolls or dice into an urn, 
whence they are fortuitously drawn. Once, wlien the 

» Mened. ap. Steph. Fragm. in DotJon. Eustath. in Ody.ss. 
lib. 14. 1, iii. p. 17^0. ** Aristot. ap. Suit], in et ap, 

Eustath. ibid. Foleui. ap. Steph, ibid. Strab. Suppl. 

lib. 7. p. ^29. ap (xcegT. Min. t. ii, p. 103. i Philostr. Icon. 
» lib. 2, c. 34. p. 859. Strab. Suppl. ibid. 
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Lacedsemonians had chosen this method to inquire 
concerning the success of a certain expedition, the 
monkey of the king of the Molossi leaped upon the 
table, overset the urn, and scattered the lots, upon 
which the priestess in consternation exclaimed ; 
“ That the Lacedaemonians, far from hoping for vic- 
tory, should think only of their safety.” The deputies 
on their return declared this incident at Sparta, and 
never did any event produce such general terror 
among that nation of warriors.'' 

The Athenians preserve several answers of the 
oracle of Dodona. I shall transcribe one, to give 
a general idea of the spirit by which they were 
dictated. 

“ Thus saith the priest of Jupiter to the Athe- 
nians : You have suffered the time of the sacrifices 
and deputation to elapse : send your deputies as soon 
as possible ; and, besides the presents already decreed 
by the people, let them offer to Jupiter nine oxen fit 
for the plough, and let each ox be accompanied by 
two sheep; let them bring for Dione a table of 
bronze, an ox, and other victims.”' 

This Dione was the daughter of Uranus, and 
shares with Jupiter the incense burnt at the temple of 
Dodona an association of divinities which tends to 
multiply sacrifices and oblations. 

Such were the accounts ^ven us at Ambracia. 
In the mean time the winter was approaching, and 

^ Cicer. de Divin. t. iii. lib. 1. c.S4. p. 3 : lib. 3. c. 33. p. 73. 

' Demosth. in Mid. page 611. Tayl. in eamd. Orat. page 179. 
■ Strab. lib. 7. p. 839. 
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^ve began to think of leaving this town. We found a 
trading vessel ready to sail for Naupactus, situated in 
the gulf of Crissa. We were taken on board as pas- 
sengers, and, as soon as the weather settled, sailed 
out of the harbour and gulf of Ambracia. We soon 
fell in with the peninsula of Leucadia, which is sepa- 
rated from the continent by a very narrow isthmus. 
Mere we saw some mariners, who, to avoid making 
the circuit of the peninsula, were employed in carry- 
ing a vessel over this neck of land.* Ours being 
much larger, we determined to coast along the western 
part of Leucadia, and at its extremity came to a pro- 
montory formed by a very high and steep mountain, 
‘‘un the summit of which stands the temple of Apollo, 
which the sailors discover and salute at a great dis- 
tance. Here we were witnesses to a scene which 
inspired me with horror.* 

Whilst a great number of boats were ranging 
themselves in a circular form at the foot of the rock, 
we saw a multitude of people striving to reach its 
summit. Some stopped when they got near the 
temple ; others were clambering up the craggy cliffs, 
as if to be spectators of some extraordinary sight. 
'J’heir motions however indicated no mischievous de- 
signs, and we were perfectly at ease, when on a 
sudden we saw several of these men, who stood on a 
detached part of the rock, seize one of the number, 
M.nd precipitate him into the sea, amid the loud shouts 


* Thucyd. lib, 5. c, 81. 


Strab. Hb. 10, p, 452, 
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of the spectators, as well those on the inoiuitain as lu 
the boats. This man was covered with feathers, and 
had birds fastened to his body, which by spreadhi" 
their wings might serve to break his fall. No sooner 
did he touch the sea than the boatmen hastened to 
his assistance, drew him out, and bestowed on him 
all the attention to be expected from the tenderest 
friendship.'' I was so affected at the first moment, 
that I could not help exclaiming : Ah, barbarians ! 
is it thus that you sport with the lives of men ? Ihit 
the persons on board the vessel diverted themselves 
with my surprise and indignation. A citizen of Ain- 
bracia at length said to me : I’his people, who an- 
nually celebrate on this day the festival of .Apollo, aiv 
accustomed to offer an expiatory .sacrifice to the god, 
and to avert on the licad of the victim all the calami- 
ties with which they may be threatened : for tiiis 
purpose they make choice of a criminal condemned t(> 
die, who rarely perishes in the waves, and, after they 
have saved him, he is banished for ever from the 
territory of Leucadia.’ 

You will be still more astonished, added the 
Ainbraciot, when I inform you of a strange opinion 
which has been introduced among the Greeks. They 
imagine that the leap of Leucate is a potent remedy 
against the violence of love.' Disappointed lovers 
have frequently been known to come to Leucadia, 
ascend this promontory called Leucate, offer sacrifices 

" Strab. lib. 10. p. 452. Ampel. Memor. c. 8. ^ Strab. ib. 

' Ftolem. Hephsst. ap. Phot. p. 491. 
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in the temple of Apollo, engage by a formal vow to 
pe,rform the desperate act, and voluntarily precipitate 
themselves into the sea. 

: It is said that some have recovered from the 

effects of this fall ; and, among others, we are told of 
a citizen of Buthroton in Epirus, whose passions 
always taking fire at new objects, four times had re- 
course to the same remedy, and always with the same 
success.’ As those who made the trial, however, 
seldom took any precaution to render their fall less 
rapid, they have generally been destroyed ; and women 
have often fallen victims to this act of desperation. 

At Leucate travellers are shown the tomb of Ar- 
temisia, that celebrated queen of Caria who gave so 
many proofs of courage at the battle of Salamis.' 
Inflamed with a violent passion for a young man who 
inflexibly refused her love, she surprised him in his 
sleep, and put out his eyes. Regret and despair soon 
brought her to Leucate, where she perished in the 
waves, notwithstanding every eftbrt to save her.'' 

Such, likewise, was the end of the unhappy 
Sappho. Forsaken by her lover Phaon, she came 
hither to seek relief from her sufferings, and found 
her death.’ These examples have brought the leap 
of Leucate into such discredit, that few lovers of the 
present day attempt to obtain a cure by so dangerous 
an experiment. 

• Ptolem. Hephiest. ap. Phot. p. 491. ' Herodot. lib. 8. 

c. 8f. * Ptolem. Hephsst. ibid. * Menand. ap. Strab. lib. 

10. p, 452. 
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Pursuing our course, we saw to the right the isles 
of Ithaca and Cephallenia, and to the left the coasts 
of Acarnania. In this province we meet with some 
considerable towns,’' many small fortified places,’ anc? 
several nations of different origins,* but associated in 
one general confederacy, and almost always at war 
with the iEtolians their neighbours, whose states are 
separated from theirs by the river Acheloiis. The 
Acarnanians are faithful to their promise, and ex- 
tremely jealous of their liberty.'’ 

After passing the mouth of the Acheloiis, we 
coasted during a whole day along the shores of 
iEtolia." This country, in which there are fertile 
plains, is inhabited by a warlike nation,** divided into 
several tribes, in general of Greek origin, though some 
of them still retain relics of their ancient barbarism, 
by speaking a language very difficult to understand, 
living on raw fiesh, and inhabiUng defenceless villages.' 
These various tribes, uniting together, have formed a 
powerful association, similar to that of the Boeotians, 
Thessalians, and Acarnanians. They assemble yearly 
by deputies in the city of Thermus, to elect their 
chief.^ The pomp displayed on the occasion, the 
games, festivals, and concourse of merchants and 
spectators, render this a no less splendid than august 
assembly.* 

’ Thucyd, lib. < 2 . c. 109. * Diod. Sic. lib. 19. p. 708. 

* Strab. lib. 7. p. 321 . * Tolyb. lib. 4. p. *9S>. ' Dicaearch. 

Stat. Grtcc. V. 63. p. 5. Scyl. Perip. p. 14. * Strab. lib. lo- 

p. 450. Palmer. Grace. Antiq. p. 423. * Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 94. 

' Strab. lib. 10. p. 463. Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. c. 74. p. 895. 

• Polyb. Excerpt; Legal, lib. 5. p. 357. 
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The iEtolians regard neither alliance nor treaties. / 
When war breaks out between their neighbours, they 
suffer them mutually to enfeeble each other, then fall 
upon them, and carry off the spoils from the victors. 
This they call pillaging amongst the pillage.^ 

They are greatly addicted to piracy, as are also 
tlie Acarnanians, and the Ozolian Locrians. None^ 
of the inhabitants of this coast annex any idea of in- 
justice or infamy to this practice. It is the remains 
of the manners of ancient Greece, as is the custom of 
never quitting their arms even in time of peace.‘ 
Their horsemen are very formidable when they fight 
man to man, but much less so in a regular battle. 
'The very reverse of this is to be remarked of the 
Thessalians.'' 

To the east of the Acheloiis lions are found, as 
they are likewise ascending towards the north, as far 
as the river Nestus in Thrace. It should seem as if 
in this long tract of country they occupied a slip of 
land bounded by these two rivers ; by the former to 
the west, and by the latter to the eastward. These 
animals are said to be unknown in the rest of 
Europe.' 

After four days’ sailing® we arrived at Naupactus, 
a town situated at the foot of a mountain’’ in the 
country of the Ozolian Locrians. On the shore we 

'■ Poljrb. Excerpt. Legat. lib. 17- p- 7 * 6 - | Thucyd. lib. 1. 

c. 5. Polyb. lib. 4. p. 278. i Herodot. lib. 7- c. 126. 
Aristot. Hist. .Animal, lib. 6. c. 31. t. i. page 884. “ Scylax. 

Peripl. ap. Geogr. Min. t. i. p. 12, &c. Dicaearcli. Stat. (iriccj 
*t. ii. p, 4. * Voyag. de Spoil, t. ii. p. 18. 
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saw a Icinplc of Neptune, and near it a cave filled 
Avith oflerinszs, and dedicated to Venus. Wc found 
some widows liere who came, to request iicav husbands 
of the goddess." 

The next day we Avent on board a small vessel, 
Avhich conv(!yed us to I’cgm, a sea"|)ort toAvn of Me- 
garis, from Avhcnce avo returned to Athens. 

“ Pansan lih, ]0, n. 81)b. 
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CHAPTER XXXVir 


Tour Megara. — Corinth. — Sicyon.^ Achaia,* 

We spent the winter at Athens, impatiently waiting 
for the season when we might re-commence our tra- 
vels. We had seen the northern provinces of Greece. 
It still remained for us to visit those of Peloponnesus, 
the road to which we took at the lelurn of spring-f- 
After passing through the city of Eleusis, which 
shall hereafter notice, we enter Megaris, whicti 
separates the states of Athens from those of Corinth, 
and contains a small number of towns and villages. 
Megara, which is the capital, was formerly joined to 
the harbour of Nisaea by two long walls, which the 
inhabitants thought proper to demolish about a cen- 
tury ago ^ It was long governed by kings.** Demo- 
cracy succeeded, and subsisted till the public orators^ 
to pU-ase liie ujuiatude, invited them *0 share amongst 
Lheai spoih of the rich citizens* An oligarchical 
form w as then estalf 'shed;/ but in our time the people 
have resujued their authority.* 

The Athenians have not forgotten that this pro- 

* See the map of Aohaia. f About tlie month of Mar<rK 
of the year 356 before Christ. ** Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 109. Strab. 
lib. T. p. 392. ^ Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 39. p. 95 j cap. 41. p. 99 

'Thucyd. lib. 4, c. 74. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 3. t, U. p. 38S 
c. 5. p. 392. • Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 357. " 

VOL. III. _S, 
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Hince once formed part of their territories,* and would 
gladly 8^in re-unite it to them ; for it might on some 
occasions serve them as a barrier but it has more 
than once drawn on itself their vengeance, by prefei - 
ing an alliance with Lacedaemon. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war they reduced it to the last extremity, 
by ravaging the whole country,’ and by prohibiting all 
commerce between it and their states.^ In time of 
peace the Megareans carry to Athens their commodi- 
ties, and particularly a considerable quantity of salt, 
which they collect on the rocks in the vicinity of the 
harbour.' Though the little territory they possess be 
as barren as that of Attica,' many individuals have 
become rich by a well-directed economy and otliers 
by a spirit of parsimony,* which has procured them 
the character of having recourse in their treaties, as 
well as in their trade, to the artifices of perfidy and 
mercantile meanness.'* 

During , the last century their enterprises were 
sometimes attended with brilliant success ; at present 
their power is at an end; but their vanity has in- 
creased with their w eakness, and they remember more 
what they have been than what they are. On the 
very evening of our arrival, supping with some of the 
principal citizens, we questioned them concerning the 

‘ Strab. lib. 7- p. 392. Fauaan. lib. 1. c. 42. p. 101. " De- 

mostb. in Philip. 3. p. 95. * Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 31. Pausan, 

lib. 1 . c. 40. p. 97- ' Thucyd. lib. 1 . c. 67. Aristoph. in Acharn. 
V. 530. Id. in Pac. V. 608. Schol. ibid. * Aristppb. in Acharn. 
V. 520 et 760. Schol. ibid. * Strab. lib. 7. p. 393. ' ‘ Isocr. 

in Pac. t. i. p. 480. ' Deinosth. in Neacr. p. 866. * Aiistoph. 

in Acharn. V. 738. S^I. ibid. Sttid inMey«f. 
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state of their navy ; they answered us : In the time of ^ 
tile Persian war we had twenty galleys at the battle of 
Salamis.* — Could you bring a numerous army into 
tbe field? — We had three thousand men at the battle 
of Platea.' — Is your country populous ? — It formerly 
contained so many inhabitants, that we were obliged 
to send colonies into Sicily,*' the Propontis,’’ to the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus’ and the Euxine.’’ They then at- 
tempted to justify themselves with respect, to some 
acts of perfidy of which they have been accused,’ and 
related to us an anecdote that deserves to be preserved. 
The inhabitants of Megaris had taken up arms against 
each other, but it was agreed that the war should not 
interrupt rustic labours. The soldier who carried off 
a peasant conducted him to his house, admitted him 
to his table, and sent him back before he had received 
the stipulated ransom ; but the prisoner never failed 
to carry it as soon as he could collect the sum. The 
laws were not eiiforced against the man who violated 
his word, but be was universally detested for his in- 
gratitude and infamj.” This fact, said I, is not, I 
believe, of the present times? No; answered they, 
it happened at the first foundation of this state. I 
imagined, replied I, that it was to be referred to the 
ages of ignorance. 

On the following days we were shoAvn several 

• Herodot. lib. 9. c. 45. ‘ Id. lib. 9. c. 28,. » Strab. lib. 6. 

■p, Sfl7. • ''Scyinn. in Descr. Orb. v. 715. * Strab. lib. 7. 

p; SSO. Scymn. v. 176 et 740. Strab. lib. 7. p. 319, ' Epis- 

toL Philip, ap. Demosth. p. 114. * Plut. Qnsest. Gr*c. t. ii. 

1». *95. 
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statues, some of wood,® which were the most ancient, 
and others of gold and ivory,* which were not the 
most heautiful : there were also some of marble and 
brass, executed by Praxiteles and Scopas.’’ We like- 
wise saw the senate-house'' and other edifices, built 
with a very white stone, easy to cut, and full of petri- 
fied shells/ 

This city contains a celebrated school of philoso- 
phers :* Euclid, its founder, was one of the most 
zealous disciples of Socrates. Notwithstanding the 
distance, and the capital punishment decreed by the 
Athenians against every Megarean who should daic 
to enter their territory, he sometimes set out at night, ^ 
disguised in the dress of a woman, to pass a few 
moments with his master, and returned by day-break." 
They employed themselves in examining together in 
what consisted the real good. Socrates, whose in- 
quiries were solely directed to one point, employed 
only the simplest methods of investigafiM'; but Euclid, 
too much familiarised with the writings of Parmenides 

and the Elean school,® had recourse to abstractions ; 

. .. ' 

a method often dangerous, and stilPoftener unintelli- 
gible. His principles considerably resembled those 
of Plato ; he maintained, that the real good must be 
one, always the same, and always similar to itself.* 

* Pausan. lib. 1 . cap. 42. p. 103. * Id. ibid. c. 40. p. 97 ; 

c. 42. p. 101 ; c. 43. p. 105. f Id. ibid. c. 43. p. 105 } c. 44 . 
p. 106. " Id. ibid. c. 42. p. 101. ' Id. ibid. c. .44. p. lo/i 5 

• Brack. Hist, Philos, t. i. p.610. • Aul. Gell. lib. 6 . 0 . lo/ 

' l>iog. LaSrt. lib. 2 . § 106. * Cicer. Acad. 2 . c. 42. t. ili 
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These difTerent properties were next to be defined, 
and that which all things is the most important for 
us to know, proved the most difficult to comprehend. 

The question was still farther involved in obscurity, 
by the received method of setting up one proposition 
against its opposite, and continuing to discuss each at 
length. A logical weapon, recently discovered, fre- 
quently contributed to increase the confusion: I mean 
the syllogism, which, by its terrible and unexpected 
strokes, brings the adversary to the ground who has 
not skill enough to pt^rry them. The subtleties of 
metaphysics calling to their aid the quirks of logic, 
words presently took place of things, and students ac- 
quired nothing in the schools but a spirit of acrimony 
and contradiction. 

Euclid, perhaps unintentionally, introduced this 
spirit into his ; for he was naturally mild and patient. 
His brother, who thought he had reason to be offendeil 
with him, said,J» him one day in his passion : “ I will 
lose my>liyb rather than not revenge myself.” “ And 
1,” answered Euclid, will lose mine if I do not force 
you still to love me.”' But he too often gave way to 
the pleasure of multiplying and surmounting diffi- 
culties, not perceiving that principles frequently 
shaken, necessarily lose part of their strength. 

His successor Eubulides of Miletus, led his dis- 
ciples through still more slippery and crooked paths. 
Euclid exercised their minds, Eubulides gave them 
violent shocks. Both possessed much knowledge and 


^ Flut. de Fratern. Amor. t. ii. p. 489. 
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(Understanding : and this it was proper to premise be- 
fore I speak of the latter. 

We found him surrounded by young men, atten- 
tive to aJl his words, and even his very signs. He 
told us of the manner in which he trained them to 
fight, and gave us to understand diat he preferred 
offensive to defensive war. We desired him to favour 
us with the exhibition of a battle ; and, whilst the 
preparations were making, he told us that he had dis- 
covered several new kinds of syllogisms, all wonder- 
fully calculated to enlighten the mind. One was 
called the veiled ; another, tlie bald ; a third, the liar ; 
and so with the rest.” 

I shall make a trial of some in your presence, 
added he ; they will be followed by tlie contest you 
have desired : do not judge lightly of them ; there are 
some which puzzle the wisest heads, and reduce them 
to straits from which they cannot very easily extricate 
themselves.* 

At this moment a person veiled from head to foot 
made his appearance. He asked me if I knew him. 
I answered, No. Well then, said he, thus I argue: 
you do not know this man ; now, this man is your 
friend ; therefore you do not know your friend.*’ He 
dropped his veil, and I saw a young Athenian, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted. Eubulides, im- 
mediately addressing himself to Philotas, said to him : 
Who is a bald man ? — The man who has no hair. — 

* Dio^. lib. 2. § 108. Menag. ibid. * Aristot. de 

Mor. lib. 7. 2. t. ii. p. 87. Cicer. Acad. 2. cap. 30. t, ii. p. 40. 

Lucian, de^'^tar. Auct. t. i. p. 563. 
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But if he had ooe left, would he be still bald ? — Un-, 
doubtedly. — If had two, three, four ? This series 
of ’numbers he continued, always increasing it by 
unity, till Philotas, at length, admitted that the man 
in question would be no longer bald. — A single hair 
then, resumed Eubulidcs, suffices to prevent a man 
from being bald, yet at first you asserted the con- 
trary.' You see, added he, that on the same princi- 
ciple we can prove that one sheep suffices to form a 
Hock, and a single grain to give the exact measure of 
a bushel. We seemed so astonished at these wretched 
<{uibbles, and so embarrassed in our manner, that all 
the scholars burst into a laugh. 

The indefatigable Eubulides however continued : 
— But here is the most difficult knot to unravel. 
Epimenides has said that all the Cretans are liars ; 
now he was himself a Cretan : therefore he has lied ; 
therefore the Cretans are not liars ; therefore Epime- 
nides has not lied, and therefore the Cretans are liars.** 

At these words, with eye inflamed, and menacing 
gestures, the two parties advance, press and repel each 
other, pouring down a shower of syllogisms, sophisms, 
and parallogisms, on the heads of their respective an- 
tagonists. Presently the darkness thickens, the ranks 
intermingle, the victors and the vanquished are 
wounded by their own weapons, or fall into the same 
snares. Abusive words encounter in the air, and are 
at length overpowered by the loud shouts that re-echo 
through the hall. 

* Menag. ad Diogen. La6rt. Ub. 8. § 108. p. 188. * Cias- 

sebd. de Logic, t. i. c. 3. p. 40. Bayl. Diet. Art. Euclid, note 1) 
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■ The action was about to recommence, when Phi- 
lotas observed to Eubulides, that oft,:both sides they 
‘. eemed more attentive to establish their own opinion 
than to overtnrn that of their antagonists, which, said 
he, is cert duly a bad mode of reasoning. On my 
part I could not refrain from saying, that his pupils 
seemed inore eager to procure the triumph of error 
than th I- of truth ; whicl» is a dangerous method of 
proceeding.® He was preparing to answer us, when 
we were infonned that our carriages were waiting. 
We thereiore took leave of him, and, as we returned, 
lamented the shameful manner in which the sophists 
abuse their talents, and the dispositions of their 
scholars. 

To bring us to the isthmus of Corinth, our guide 
conducted us over heights, on a sort of cornice hewn 
out of the rock, very narrow and steep, and elevated 
above the sea, on the brow of a mountain, the summit 
of which reached to the clouds.' This was the famous 
pass where Sciron is said to have taken his station, 
and, after robbing travellers, precipitated them into tlie 
sea, till he was himself put to death in the same man- 
ner by Theseus.* 

Nothing can be more terrifying at first sight 
than this passage : we dared not cast our eyes on the 
abyss ; the roaring of the waves seemed every moment 
to warn us that we were suspended between life and 
death, till at length, familiarised with the danger, we 

* Plut. da jStoic. Repugn, t. ii. p. 1056. *Spon. Voyag. 
t. ii. p. 171 . '.Chandl. Trav. c. 44; p. 198. • Pluf. in Thes. 

t. i. p. 4. 
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viewed the interesting scene with an awful pleasure.' 
Impetuous winds, rushing over the summit of the 
rocks on our right, howled above our heads, and, 
dividing into eddies, fell perpendicularly on dilFerent 
points of the surface of the sea, harrowing it up, and 
whitening certain spots of it with foam, whilst in 
the intermediate spaces it was entirely calm and 
smooth 

The path we followed is about forty-eight stadia'* 
in length, alternately rising and descending almost to 
Cromyon, a port and castle of the Corinthians, one 
hundred and twenty stadia distant from the capital.^t 
Pursuing our journey along the shore by a more 
commodious and better road, we arrived at that part 
of the isthmus where it is only forty stadia in 
breadth.':|: 

Here the different states of Peloponnesus have 
occasionally formed intrenchmenls, when in dread of 
an invasion r"” here too are celebrated the Isthmian 
games, near a temple of Neptune, and a wood of 
pine-trees consecrated to that god.” 

The country of the Corinthians is confined within 
very narrow limits : though it extends more in length 
along the sea, a vessel may coast from one extremity 

” Wheler’8 Journey, book 6. p. 436. • PHn. lib. 4. c. t. 

p. 196. Whel. ibid. ^ About one league and three quarters. 
^ Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 46. f Four leagues and a half. i Scylax. 
Peripl. ap. Geogr. Min. t. i. p. 15. Strab. lib. 8. p. 334 et 335. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 14. ^ About a league and a half. 

Hcrodot. lib. 6. c. 46. Isocr. in Paneg. t. i. p. 166. 'Diod. 
Sic. lib. 15. p. 380. * Find. Olymp. od. 13. v. 5 j Id. Isthni. 

pd. 1. Strab. lib, 8. p, 334 et 335. Pausan. lib. 2, c. 1. 
page 112. 
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to the other in a day.® It possesses few rich plains, 
but is in general uneven, and of indifferent fertility.*’ 
The wine it produces is but of a bad quality.'* 

The city is seated at the foot of a high hill, on 
which stands a citadel.' To the south w’ard it is 
defended by the hill itself, which is there extremely 
steep. Very strong and lofty ramparts* protect it on 
the three other sides. Its circumference is forty sta- 
dia ;* but as the walls extend along the sides of the 
hill, and surround the citadel, it may on the whole bo 
reckoned at eighty-five stadia.'t 

The sea of Crissa and the Saronic Sea terminate 
at Corinth, as if recognising her power. On the 
former is the port of Lechaeum, connected with the 
city by a double wall of about tw’elve stadia" in 
length.^ On the second lies the port Cenchreae, 
distant from Corinth seventy stadia.*^ 

This city is embellished by a great number of 
sacred and profane edifices, both, ancient and modern. 
After visiting the forum, decorated as usual with tem- 
ples and statues,*' we went to see the theatre, where 
the assembly of the people deliberate on affairs of 
state, and where the musical contests and other en- 
tertainments are exhibited at the festivals.” 

• Seyl. Peripl. ap. Geogr. Min. t. i. p. 15 et 21. ** Strab. 

ibid, p, 382. ’’Alex. ap. Athen. lib. 1. c. 23. p. SO. ' Strab. 
ibid. p. 379. Pausan. lib. 2. c. 4. p. 121. * Pint. Apophth. 

Lacon. t. ii. p. 215. * About a league and a half. * Strab. 

lib. 8. p. 379. f Three leagues and nearly a quarter. ■ Xen. 
Hist. Grsec. lib. 4. p. 522 et 523. Id. in Agesil. p. 061. Strab. 
lib. 6. p. 3€fO. X Near half a league. * Strab. ibid. § Near 
three leagues. 7 Xen. Hist. Gr«c. lib. 5. p. 521. Pausan. 
lib. 2. c. 2. p. 115. Plut. in Arat. t. i. p. 1084. Polysen. '' 
Stratag. li 
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We were shown the tomb of the two sons df 

t 

Medea. The Corinthians tore them from the altar 
on which they w'ere deposited by this unhappy mother, 
and stoned them te death. As a punishment for 
their crime, an epidemical disease carried off all their 
children in the cradle, until, listening to the voice of 
the oracle, they engaged to pay annual honours to the 
memory of the victims of their fury.*' I had believed, 
said I, on the authority, of Euripides, that this 
princess was herself their murderer.*’ I have heard it 
said, answered one .of the company, that the poet 
suffered himself to be gained by the magistrates for a 
sum of five talents f but, however this may be, an 
ancient custom clearly proves, — and why should we 
dissemble it } that our ancestors were guilty ; for, 
to record the memory of this fact, and expiate their 
crime, our children go with their heads shaven, 
and wear a black robe to a certain age.** 

The road to the citadel has so many windings, 
that the traveller journeys thirty stadia before he 
reaches the summit.* We arrived near a spring 
called Pire»e, where Bellerophon is said to have found 
the horse Pegasus. Its waters are remarkably cold 
and limpid / as they have no visible issue, it is ima- 
gined that they descend by natural cavities in the 


* Pausan. lib. 3. c. S. p. 118. .^lian. Var. Hist. lib. 5. c. 31. 
Parmenid. et. Didym, ap. Schol. Euripid. in Med. v. 373. 

Euripid. ibid. v. 1371, et alibi. * Parmen. ap, bchol. Eu- 
ripid. in Med. ^ Pausan. ibid. * Strab. lib. 8. p. S97. 
Spon. Voyag. t. ii. p. 75. Whel. book 6. p. 440 . ' Strab. ibid. 

Athen. lib. 2. c. 6. p. 43. 
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rock into the city, where they form a fountain, the 
water of which is remarkable for its lightness,* and 
would supply a sufficient quantity for the use of the 
inliabitants, even though they had not that great 
number of wells which they have every where sunk/ 

The situation of the citadel and its ramparts 
render it so strong, that it can only be taken by- 
treachery* or famine. At the entrance we saw the 
temple of Venus, with the statue of that goddess clad 
in brilliant armour, and accompanied by another of 
the God of Love, and a third of the Sun, who was 
adored here before the worship of Venus was in- 
troduced/ 

From this lofty region the goddess seems to reign 
over the earth and seas. Such at least was the idea 
suggested by the magnificent scene that opened to 
our view. Towards the north, the prospect extends 
as far as Parnassus and Helicon ; to the eastward, to 
the isle of .£gina, the citadel of Athens, and the pro 
montory of Sunium ; and to the west, tlie eye surveys 
the rich plains of Sicyon.’ We viewed with pleasure 
the two gulfs, the waves of which break against this 
isthmus, which Pindar has justly compared to a bridge 
constructed by nature in the midst of the seas, to 
connect together the two principal parts of Greece.*" 

At the first view of this situation, it should seem 
that no communication could take place between one 

* Athen. lib. 2. c. 5. p. 43 . ^ iStrab. lib. 8. p. 379. 1 Plut. 

in Arat. t. i. page 1034 , 1035. ^ Pausan. lib. c. 4 . p. 121. 

> Straii. lib. 8. p. 379 . Spon, t. ii. p. 175. Whel. book 6. p. 442. 
• Find. Isthm. od. 4 . v. 34. Schol. ibid. 
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part of this continent and the other without tije con- 
sent of Corinth and this city is justly considered as 
the bulwark of Peloponnesus, and one of the keys of 
.Greece but the jealousy of the other states not 
having permitted the Corinthians to interdict to them 
the passage of the isthmus, the latter are content with 
profiting by their local advantages to amass consider- 
able riches. 

No sooner did navitrators venture on the ocean 

O 

than pirates made their appearance, as vultures ex- 
isted as soon as pigeons. At first the commerce of 
the Greeks was carried on by land, and entered or 
left the Peloponnesus by the road of the isthmus. 
The Corinthians imposed a duty on the transit of all 
commodities, and derived from thence a certain de- 
gree of opulence.’’ When the pirates were destroyed, 
the vessels of those days, worked by inexperienced 
mariners, ventured not to brave the stormy sea be- 
tween the isle of Crete and Cape Malea in Laconia.'* 
It was then a kind of proverbial expression : Before 
the mariner doubles Cape Malea, he should forget all 
he holds dearest in the world.' Merchants, therefore, 
chose rather to transport their goods to the seas ter- 
minating at the isthmus. 

The merchandise of Italy, Sicily, and the western 
nations, was landed at the harbour of Lechaeum ; and 
that from the islands of the .^gean sea, the coasts of 

* Plut. in Arut. t. i. p, 1044. * Plut. in Atnat. Narrat. t. ii. 

p. 773. Polyb. lib. 17. p. 7*^*1. * ^ Homer. Iliad, lib. 2. v. 570. 
Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 13. * Homer. Odyss. lib. 9* v. 80. SophocI, 

in Trachin. v. 120. ^ Strab. lib. 8. p. 378. 
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Asia Minor, and of the Phoenicians, at the port of 
Ceuchrese.’ In process of time commodities wejre 
conveyed by land from one harbour to the other, and 
means contrived for traasporting even the vessels/ 
Corinth, become the mart of Asia and Europe,” 
continued to collect duties on foreign merchandize,* 
covered the sea with ships, and formed a navy to pro- 
tect her commerce. Her industry was excited by 
success ; she built ships of a new form, and first pro- 
duced galleys with three benches of oars.’' Her naval 
force procuring her respect, all nations poured their 
productions into her emporium. We saw the shore 
covered witli reams of paper,* and sail cloth brought 
from Egypt, ivory from Libya, the leather of Cyrene, 
incense from Syria, Phoenician dates, Carthaginian 
carpets, corn and cheese from Syracuse,* pears and 
apples from Euboea, Phrygian and Thessalian slaves, 
not to mention a multitude of other articles which 
daily arrive in the ports of Greece,'’ and particularly 
in those of Corinth. Foreign merchants of all coun- 
tries, but more especially from Phoenicia,' are attracted 
hither by the hope of gain; and the games of the 
isthmus draw together a prodigious number of spec- 
tators.'* 

These resources increasing the wealth of the state, 

• Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 69. ' Id. lib. 3. c. 1.5 ; lib. 8. cap. 8. 

Strab. lib. 8. p..S35. Polyb. ap. Suid. in A*'(rdjU,. “ Aristid. 
Isthm. in Nept. t. i. p. 41. Oros. lib. 5. c. 3. * Strab. ibid, 

p. 378. Thucyd. lib. 1. e. 13. Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 269. 

' Antiph. et Hermip. Atben. lib. 1. c. 21. p. 27. * Aristopb. in 

V«sp. ▼. 884. * Athen. p. 27 . ‘ Find. Pyth. od. 2. v. 125. 

* Strab, lib. 8. p'. ST®. 
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workmen of every kind were protected,* and exerted’ 
themselves with new emulation/ These were already 
distinguished, at least so it is asserted, by several 
useful inventions,* which I shall not specify, as I am 
unable to ascertain their precise object. The arts 
originate in obscure attempts, and are essayed in 
different places ; when brought to perfection, the 
title of inventor is bestowed on him who by some 
successful process has facilitated their application. 
J sliall give an instance of this. Ephorus the histo- 
rian, extremely well versed in the knowledge of ancient 
usages, told me one day that the wheel with which a 
j>otter turns his vessels w'as introduced among the 
Greeks by the sage Anacharsis.'' During my stay at 
Corinth, I ventured to boast of tliat circumstance, 
but was answered that the glory of the invention was 
due to one of their fellow-citizens, named Hyperbius/ 
a commentator on Homer proved to us, by a passage 
from that poet, that this machine was known before 
tlie time of Hyperbius/ and Philotas on the ptlier 
side maintained, that the honour of the invention be- 
longed to Thalos, who was prior to Homer, and 
nephew to Deedalus of Athens.' The same observa- 
tions may be made with respect to most of the dis- 


' Herodot. lib. 2. c. 167. * Oros. lib. 5. c. 3. * Sehoi 

Find. Olyiii. od. 13. v. 17- Plin. lib. 35. c. 3. t. ii. p. 68^ j c. VI 
p. 710. Ephor. ap. Strab. lib. 7. p. 303. Posidon. ap. Senee 
epist. 90. t. ii. p. 412 . Diogen. Laigrt. &c. ‘ Theophr. ap 

Schol. Find. Olynip. od. 13. v. 25, Flin. lib. 7. c. 56. t. i. p.4l4 
^ Homer. Iliad, lib. 18. v. 600. i Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 277. 
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£Overies which the nations of Greece vie with each 
other in claiming as their own. The only conclusion 
Me are authorised to draw from their pretensions 
seems to be, that they early cultivated those arts of 
which they imagine themselves the inventors. 

Corinth abounds in warehouses and manufac- ' 
tures;” among other articles the inhabitants make 
coverlets for beds, which are in great request in foreign 
countries.” She collects at a vast expense pictures 
and statues of the best masters,* but has hitherto 
produced none of those artists w'ho do so much honour 
to Greece, whether it be that her taste for the master- 
pieces of Art is but the result of luxury, or that Nature, 
reserving to herself the privilege of determining what 
places shall produce men of genius, leaves to sovereigns 
only the care of discovering and rendering them illus- 
trious. Certain manufactures of brass and earthen- 
ware, fabricated in this city, are held nevertheless in 
great estimation. Corinth possesses no copper mines 
but her workmen, by mixing what they procure from 
foreign countries with a small quantity of gold and 
silver,’ compose a metal extremely brilliant, and 
almost proof against rust/ Of it they make cuirasses, 
helmets, little figures, cups, and vessels, still less 
esteemed for the material than the workmanship, 

■ Strab. lib. 8. p. 382. Oro8. lib. 5. c. 3. " Hermip. ap. 

Athen. lib. 1. c;2l. p. 57. * Polyb. ap, Strab. lib. 8. p.381. 

Flor. lib. 2. c. 16. ^ Pausan. lib. 2. c. 3. ' Plin. lib. 34. 

c. 2, p. 640. Id. lib. 37. c. 3. p. 77*. Flor. ibid. Oros, lib. 5. 
c. 3. ' Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 4, c. 14. t. ii. p. 340. 
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most of them enriched with foliage and other orna- 
ments in chased work.’ The ornaments on their 
pottery-ware are executed with the same skill, and 
igre equally beautiful.' 'riie most ordinary materials, 
from the elegance of the form they give them, and 
the eviibellishments by which they are adorned, ac- 
quire so great a value as to be preferred to marble 
and the most precious metals. The women of 
Corinth are distinguished by their beauty," the men 
by their love of gain and pleasure. They ruin their 
health by convivial debauclies,* and love with them 
is only licentious passion.' Tar trom blushing at 
their sensuality, tliey attempt to justily it Ijy an insti- 
tution which seems to [)rescribe it as a duty. Tenus 
is their principal deity ; to her they have consecrated 
a number of courtesans for the purpose of interceding 
in their behalf; and in time of public calamities and 
imminent danger these women atteiul at the sacrifices, 
and walk in procession with the other citizens, sint'iuf 
sacred hymns. When Xerxes invaded Greece, re- 
course w'as had to their intercession : and I hav'e seen 
the picture in which they are represented addressing 
theii- prayers to the goddess, and some verses of Si- 
monides at the bottom of the painting, which ascribe 
to them the glory of having pre.served the Greeks.- 

* (]icer, in Verr. de c. 44. t. iv. p. * Strab. lib, 8. 

j). 381. Salmas in Exerdt. Plin, p. 1048. “ Anacr. ocl. 3 .i. 

* Plat, de Re]), lib. 3. t. ii. p. 404. ^ Aristepb. in Thesnio]»h. 

V.655. JSchol. ibid. 8tf])h. in Ko^iyS. * Cbiiinel. 4 heopomp. 
Tim. ap. Athen, lib. 13. c. 4. p. 73. Pindar, ap. euud. p. 571. 
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A triumph so illustrious multiplied the number of 
these priestesses. Even at present, individuals, to 
ensure the success of their undertakings, vow to pre- 
sent to Venus a certain number of courtesans, whom' 
tliey procure from different countries.* Upwards of 
one thousand are reckoned in this city. They attract 
hither the foreign merchants, and in a few days wHl 
ruin them and their whole retinue ; hence the proverb : 
“ It is not for every one to go to Corinth.”'’ 

I must here observe, that the women wiio carry 
on this corrupt commerce throughout Greece never 
possessed the least title to public esteem ; that even 
at Corinth, where the tomb of the ancient Lais' was 
pointed out to me with so much distinction, tlu 
modest women celebrate a particular festival in honour 
of Venus, to which the courtesans are refused ad 
mittance;^ and that the Corinthians, who j^erformed 
such illustrious acts of valour in the Persian war,* be- 
coming enervated by pleasure, sunk under the yoke of 
the Argives, were obliged alternately to solicit the 
protection of the Lacedasmonians, the Athenians, and 
Thebans, and are at length reduced to be only the 
wealthiest, the most effeminate, and weakest state in 
Greece. 

It now remains for me to give a slight idea of the 
changes this city has experienced in its government. 

* Athcn. lib. 13. cap. 4. p. 573. ^ Strab. lib. 8. p. 378. 

' Pausan. lib. 2. c. 12. p. 115. * Alex. ap. Athen. lib. IS. p. 

574. ' Herodot. lib. 9. c. 104. Plut. de Malign. Herodot. 

t. ii. p. 870 et 872. ' Xenoph. Hist. Grsc. lib. 4, p. 621, 523 ; 

lib. 6. p. 610 • lib. 7;*-p. 634. 
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I must recur to distant ages, but on these I shall not 
dwell long. 

About one hundred and ten years after the Trojan 
4'ar, and thirty yeais subsequent to the return of the 
Heraclid®, Alethes, who was descended from Hercu- 
les, obtained the kingdom of Corinth, which remained 
in his family for the space of four hundred and seven- 
teen years, the eldest child always succeeding to his 
father.* Royalty was at last abolished, and the sove- 
reign power entrusted to two hundred citizens, who 
constantly Intermarried anjong themselves,** and must 
all be of the blood of the Heraclidte.* One of these 
^vas annually chosen for the administration of the 
government, under the name of Prytanis.** They laid 
a duty on all merchandize passing the isthmus, which 
while it enriched them, accelerated their downfall by 
excessive luxury.* Ninety years after the institution 
of this form of government,” Cypselus having gained 
the people, transferred the sovereign authority to him- 
self,* and destroyed royalty, which subsisted in his 
family for seventy-three years and six months.® 

The commencement of his reign was marked by 
acts of cruelty and proscriptions. He persecuted the 
citizens w hose influence he feared, banishing some, 
despoiling others of their possessions, and putting 


* Diod. Sic. ap. Syncell. p. 179. “ Herodot. lib. 5. c. 92. 

* Diod. Sic. ibid. ^ Id. ibid. Fausan. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 120. 
I Strab. lib. S. p. 378- ^Elian. Var. Hist. lib. 1. c. 19. ® Diod. 

Sic. ibid. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 6. c. 10. t. ii. p. 403. * The 

year 658 before Christ. “ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 12. pas^e 
4U. 
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several to death.'’ To weaken still more the party 
of the rich, he extorted for ten years the tenth of all 
their property, under pretext of a vow he had made, 
before he ascended the throne, and of which he 
acquitted himself by erecting a golden statue uf 
enormous size near the temple of Olympia When 
he had calmed his apprehensions, he wislied to gain 
the aftections of his subjects, and appeared in public 
without guards, or any of the customary pomp of 
royalty.' The \)eople, charmed with this mark of 
confidence, readily pardoned him acts of injustice 
which had not fallen on them, and suffered him to 
die in peace, after a rcigii of tliirty years/ 

His son Periander began as his father had con- 
cluded, and from the first moment of his reign pro- 
mised happy days and lasting tranquillity. His sub- 
jects admired his mildness/ his knowledge, his pru- 
dence, and the ordinances he issued against those 
who possessed too many slaves, or whose ex])eiiditurc 
exceeded their revenue; and against offenders guilty 
of atrocious crimes, or remarkable for depravity of 
manners. He institutexi a senate, levied no new 
taxes, was satisfied with the duties collected on mer- 
chandize," built a number of ships;* and, to give 
more activity to commerce, determined to cut througli 

® Herodot. lib. 5. cap. Polyaen. Strab. lib. 5. cap, 31. 

Aristot. de Cur. Rei Famil. lib. t. ii. p. 501. Suid. in Ki;4/fc\. 

'' Plat, in Phfledr. t, iii. p. 236, Strab. lib. 5. p.378. Suid. ibid. 

' Atistot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 12. p. 411. • Herodot. lib. 5. c. 

92. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 12. p. 411. * Herodot. lib. 

5. cap. 92. " IIer|clid. Pontic, de Polit. in Antiq. Grace, t, vi. 

p. 2825.^ Kicol. Daniasc. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 450. 
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tile isthmus, and open a communication between the 
two seas/ He was engaged in difYereat wavs, and 
lus victories gave the world a high o|)inion of his 
j alour." And indeed what was not to be expected 
xYoin a prince who seemed to be the oracle of 
‘ wisdom who ^vould sometimes say : “ The inor- 
Vlinate love of riches is a calumny against nature. — 
Pleasures are but transitory, virtues eternal.^ — True 
liberty consists only in a clear conscience 

On a certain critical occasion be sent to consult 
Thrasybulus, king of. IMiletus, with whom he was on 
terms of intimate friendship."^ Thrasybulus led the 
messenger into a field, and, walking with Ihm amidst 
the corn, enquired of him concerning the subject of 
his mission, and by way of answer struck oft* tlie 
spikes which stood higher than the rest. The mes- 
senger did not comprehend that Tiirasybulus by tiiis 
action only meant to inculcate a principle adopted 
in many governments, nay even in republics, where 
individuals are not allowed to possess too much merit 
or influence.® Periander understood this language, 
yet continued to use moderation.* 

The splendid successes which he nad obtained, 
and the commendations of his flatterers, unfolded at 
length his real character, the violence of which he 

^ Diogen. Laiirt. lib. 1. § 99. * Aristot. lib. 5. cap. 12. p. 

411. Nicol. Damasc. in Excerpt. Tales, p. 450. “Diogen. 
Laert. lib. 1. § 91. ^ Stob. Serm. 3. p. 46. * Id. Serin. 25. 

]). 192. ‘‘ Herodot lib. 1. c. 20 j et lib. 5. c. 92. • Aristot. 

de Rep. lib. 3. c. 13. p. 355 3 lib. 5. cap. 10. p. 403. ^ Flat, 

in Conviv. t. ii. p. 147. 
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‘Ijad hitherto repressed. In a fit of passion, excited 
perhaps by jealousy, he slew his wife Melissa, of 
whom he was passionately fond.* This was the end 
of his happiness and virtues. Soured by long afflic^- 
tion, this disposition was not mitigated on hearing 
that, far from sympathising with his sorrows, the 
public voice accused him of having formerly sullied 
the paternal bed.’’ Conceiving that the esteem o 
his people was cooled towards him, he dared openly 
to brave it ; and without reflecting that there are 
injuries which a sovereign should avenge only by 
clemency, he governed his subjects with a rod of 
iron, surrounded his person with guards,’ prosecuted 
with rigour all those whom his father had spared, 
stripped, under a frivolous pretext, the Corinthian 
women of their jewels and most valuable effects,^ and 
oppressed the people with labour, that he might hold 
them the more easily in bondage. Perpetually a 
prey to tenor and suspicion, he punished the citizen 
who was seated peaceably in the forum,’ and con- 
demned every man as criminal who might become 
culpable. 

Domestic griefs increased the hon or of his situa- 
tion. The youngest of his sons named Lycophron, 
informed by his maternal grandfather of the unhappy 
fate of his mother, conceived so violent a hatred 

* Ilerodot. lib. 3. cap. 50. Diogen. LaSrt. lib, 1. § 94. 
'' Diogen. Lagrt. lib. 1. § 96. Parthen. Erot. c. 17. i Heracl. 
de Polit. in Antiq. Grac. t. vi. p. 2835. Diogen. La8rt. in Per. 
lib. 1. § 98. *■ Herodot. lib. 5. e. 92. Diogen. LaSrt. lib. 1. 

§ 97. Pint. t. ii. p. 1104. ’ Nicol. Damas. in Excerpt. Vales, 

p. 450. 
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against the murderer, tliat he could no longer bear t6 
see him, nor would even deign to airswer his ([ues- 
tions. Caresses and entreaties were lavished in vain. 
jPeriander was obliged to drive him from his house, 
and forbid the citizens to receive or speak to him, 
under penalty of a fine, to be applied to the temple 
't)f Apollo. The young man took refuge under one 
of the public porticos, at once without resource and 
without a murmur, and resolved to suffer every thing 
rather than expose his friends to the fuiy of the 
tyrant. Some days after, his father, accidentally 
perceiving him, felt all his tenderness awakened ; he 
ran to him, and omitted nothing that might excite in 
him filial afl’ection, but obtained only these words : 
You have transgressed your own law, and incurred 
the penalty. He determined therefore to banish him 
to the island of Corcyra, which he had added to his 
dominions.” 

The offended gods granted a long life to this 
monarch, which was slowly wasted in sorrow and 
remorse. He could no longer say, as formerly, that 
it is better to be envied than pitied.” The experience 
of his sufferings extorted from him a confession that 
democracy is preferable to tyranny.* Some one 
venturing to represent to him, that he might quit the 
throne : Alas ! answered he, it is as dangerous for a 
tyrant to leave as to ascend the throne.'’ 

The weight of public affairs growing more and 

* Herod, lib. S. cap, 53. “ Id. ibid. • Stob. Serm. 3. p. 

46. ^ Id. Serm. 41. p. 347* 
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more insupportable to him, as he was unable to have 
recourse to the eldest of his sons, avIio was an idiot,*' 
he resolved to recal Lycophron, and made various 
offers to induce him to return, which were all received|’ 
with indignation. He finally proposed to abdicate 
the crown, and confine himself to Corcyra, whilst his 
son, quitting that island, should take the reins of go- 
vernment at Corinth. This project was on the point 
of being carried into e.xecution, when the Corcyreans, 
dreading the arrival of Periander, put Lycophron to 
death.*" Nor had his father even the consolation to 
complete the vengeance merited by so base an act of 
cruelty. He had put on board one of his ships three 
hundred children, which he had caused to be seized 
and carried off from the first families of Corcyra, to 
convey them as a present to the king of Lydia ; but 
the vessel touching at Samos, the inhabitants, com- 
miseratin'; tliese unfortunate victims, found means to 
save and restore them to their parents.’ Tormented 
by impotent rage, Periander died at eighty years of 
age,‘ after a reign of forty-four."* 

No sooner had he closed his eyes than the 
Corinthians destroyed every monument, and even the 
slightest traces of tyranny. ** His successor was a 
prince little known, who reigned only three years.^ 
After this short interval, the Corinthians Joined their 

■' Herodot. ibid. c. 53. ' Id. lib. 3. c. .53. ‘Id. ibid. 

‘ Diogen. Labrt. lib. 1. c. 48. § 95. “ Aristot. de Rep. life. .5. 

c. I*;, p. 411. * The year 585 before Christ. * Plat, dc 

Malign. Herodot. t. ii. p. 860. ^ Aristot. ibid. 
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troops to those of Sparta/ established a government 
which lias ever since subsisted, because it approaches 
nearer to an oligarchy than a democracy, and afiairs 
of importance arc not submitted to the arbitrary de- 
cision of the niuUitude/ Corinth has produced more 
citizens skilled in the arts of government than anv 
other Grecian city / their wisdom and real knowledge 
have so happily maintained the constitution, that the 
jealousy which the poor constantly entertain of tlie 
rich has never been able to endanger it.*" 

Lycurgus destroyed the distinction between thesr 
two classes of citizens at Lacedsemon : Phidon, who 
a{)[)ears to have been his contemporary, thought pro- 
per to preserve it at Corinth, where he was one of the 
legislators. A town situate on th<^ higli roiul of com- 
merce, and obliged continually to admiL strangers 
within its walls, could not be subjected to the same 
regulations as a city in a corner of Peloponnesus ; but 
Phidon, whilst he suffered the inerjuality of posses- 
sions to remain, was yet not the less attentive to limit 
the number of families and citizens.** This law was 
conformable to the spirit of those remote ages, -when 
men, dispersed in considerable tribes, knew no other 
want than that of subsistence, and no ambition but 
tliat of self-defence : each nation was contented with 
possessing inhabitants enough to cultivate the earth, 
and sufficient strength to repel a sudden invasion. 

• Plut. de Malign. Herodot. t. ii. p. 859. • Id. in Dion. 

t. i. p. 981. ^ JStrab. lib. 8. p. 382. Plut. in Dion. ibid, et lu 

rimol. t. i. p. 248. i Poly«n. Stratag. lib. 1. c. 41. § 2, 
Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2 e. 6. p. 321. 
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These ideas have never varied an»ong the Greeks. 
Their philosophers and legislators, persuaded that 
great population is only a means of increasing riches, 
and perpetuating wars, far from favouring ifj 
have bestowed their whole attention on preventing 
its excess ;* the former annex too little value to 
life to be anxious to mutiply the human species' 
tire latter, fixing their attention only on a small 
state, have perpetually been in fear of overburthening 
it with inhabitants. 

Such was the principal cause which formerly sent 
out from the ports of Greece those numerous swarms 
of colonists who went in search of settlements to dis- 
tant and desert coasts.^ Syracuse the ornament of 
Sicily, Corcyra some time sovereign of the seas,* 
Ambracia in Epirus, of which I have already spoken, 
and several other cities more or less flourishing, owe 
their origin to Corinth. 

Sicyon is but a small distance from Corinth. To 
arrive at it we crossed several rivers. The district 
appertaining to it produces corn, wine, and oil in 
abundance, '* and is one of the most beautiful and 
richest countries in Greece.* 

The laws of Sicyon rigorously prohibit the inter- 
ment of persons of any rank whatever within the city.* 
We saw to the right and left of the road, tombs, the 


• Plat, de Leg. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 470. 'Id. ibid. * Thucyd. 
lib. 1 . c. 35 ; lib. 6. c. S. * See Chap. XXXVI. ‘ Wheler s 
Journey, book 6. p. 443. i Athen. lib. .5. c. 19. p. 319. Liv. 
K^. 27. c. 31. Schol. Aristoph. in Av. v. 969. * Plut. in Aral, 

t. i. p. 1051. 
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form of which by no means detracts from the beauty* 
of the country. A little wall, on which are columns 
that sustain a roof, encloses the ground containing the 
grave. In this the body is deposited, and covered 
With earth ; and after the customary ceremonies, tlie 
persons who attend at the funeral call on the deceased 
by name, and take their last farewel.' 

We found the inhabitants busied in preparing for 
an annual festival, which they celebrated the ensuing 
night. They brought out of a kind of cell appropri- 
ated to the purpose- several ancient statues, which 
they carried about the streets, and placed in the tem- 
ple of Bacchus. I’hc procession opened with a statue 
of that god, which was closely followed by the others. 
A great number of torches were carried to give light, 
and hymns were sung to airs unknown in other 
countries.™ 

The Sicyonians place the foundation of their city 
at a period scarcely reconcileable with the traditions of 
other nations. .A.ristratus, at whose house we resided, 
showed us a long list of princes who had possessed the 
throne during a thousand years, and the last of whom 
lived about the time of the Trojan war." We re- 
(juested him not to carry us back to such remote ages, 
but to keep within the distance of three or four cen- 
turies. About that time, then, said he, began a suc- 
cession of sovereigns known by the name of tyrants, 

1 Pauaan. lib. '2. c. 7. p. 126. ■ Id. ibid. p. 127. " Castor, 

ap. Euseb. Chronic, lib. 1. p. 11 ; ap. Syncell. p. 97. Pausuii. 
lib. 2. c. 5. p. 123. Petav. de Doctr. Temp. lib. 9. c. 16. Marsh 
Chron. Can. p. 16 et 3S6. 
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from their possessing absolute power ; but the only 
secret by whiclj they retained this power for a whole 
century, was to restrain it within just bounds by iV> 
specting the laws.*" Orthagoras was the first, and 
Clistlienes the last, of these princes. The gods, who 
sometimes apply violent remedies to inveterate ewitS",' 
sent them into the world to deprive us of a liberty 
more fatal than slavery itself. Orthagoras, by his 
prudence and moderation, re{)rcs5ed the fury of con- 
tending tactions and Clisthcncs rendered himself 
adoied for his virtues, and formidable by his 
courage.*^ 

When the council of the Amphictyons had le- 
solved to arm the nations of ( i recce against tlie in- 
habitants of Cirrha,’^ who had been guilty of impiety 
against the temple of Delphi, they chose for one ol 
the chiefs of the army Clistlienes, w ho jjossessed suf- 
ficient greatness of mind rrcquenlly to submit to the 
advice of Solon, who also was in that expedition.' 
The war w'as speedily terminated, and Clisthenes set 
apart his share of the plunder to build a magnificent 
portico in the capital of his states.* 

A particular circumstance gi*eatly increased his 
reputation for wisdom. He had just obtained the 
prize of the chariots with four horses at Olympia, No 
sooner was he declared victor, than a herald, advanc- 
ing towards the innumerable multitude of spectators, 

• Aristot. (le Rep, lib, 5. c. 12. p. 411 . ^ Plut, de Ser^t. Nuin. 

t. ii. p, 553. ** Aristot. ibid. * Towards the year 596 before 

Christ. ' Pausan. lib. 10. c. 37- p- 894. Polyaen. Stratag. 
lib. 3. c. 5. * Pausan. lib. 2. c. 9. p. 133. 
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proclaimed that all those who aspired to the hand of 
' Agarista, daughter of Clisthenes, might repair, within 
llie space of sixty days, to Sicyon, and that, at the 
expiration of a year from that time, the husband of 
the princess should be declared.* 

Numerous suitors soon hastened from different 
parts of Greece and Italy, who all thought themselves 
possessed of ample titles to be admitted to this illus- 
trious alliance. Among the number was Smindyrides, 
the richest and most voluptuous of the Sybarites. 
He arrived in a galley of his owe, having a thousand 
slaves, fishermen, fowleis, and cooks, in his retinue." 
lie it was who, at the sight of a peasant lifting his 
spade with difficulty, felt his entrails rent within him; 
and who could not sleep, if, among the rose-leaves 
with which his l)ed was strewed, a single one was 
accidentally folded.'" His effeminacy could be equalled 
only by his ostentation, and his ostentation by his in- 
solence. When he took his seat at table, on the 
evening of his arrival, he pretended that no person 
had a right to sit near him, except the princess, when 
he should have made her his bride.^ 

Among his rivals were Leocides, of the ancient 
house of Argos; Laphanes of Arcadia, a descendant 
of Eupliorion, who is said to have shown hospitality 
to the twin deities Castor and Pollux; Megacles of the 
iiouse of the Alcmajonida;, the most powerful family 

* Ileroilot. lib. 0. c. 1*20. p. 41)6. " Dioil. Sic. in Excerpt. 

Vules. p.230. Athen. lil).6. c.‘>l. p. ?7S ; lib. 1‘2. o. 11. p.541. 

“ Senec. <Ie Irik. lib. ‘2. <'.55. /Elian. Var. Ili.'^t. lib. 9. c. ‘14. 

^ Diod. ibid. 
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of Athens; and Hippoclides, a native of the same city, 
distinguished f6r his wit, wealth, and beauty.* The 
other eight merited, by various illustrious qualities, the 
honour of contending with such rivals. 

The court of Sicyon was wholly taken up with 
festivals and entertainments ; the lists were open to 
competitors for the prize of speed and other exercises. 
Clisthenes, w'ho had already informed himself respect- 
ing their families, was present at these contests, and 
attentively studied their respective characters, some- 
times in general conversations, and sometimes in 
private interviews. A secret predilection had from 
the first inclined him to favour one or other of the two 
Athenians, but the accomplishments of Hippoclides at 
length turned the balance in his favour.* 

The day on which he was to make known his 
choice opened by a sacrifice of one hundred oxen, 
followed by a banquet, to which all the Sicyonians, as 
well as the conjpetitors, were invited. The company 
quitted the table, and continued to drink, conversing 
on music and other topics ; Hippoclides, who dis- 
played his superiority on every subject, lengthened 
out the conversation. On a sudden he ordered a 
flute-player to play a certain air, and began dancing a 
lascivious dance in a manner that offended Clisthenes : 
a moment after he scut for a table, leaped upon it, 
and first executed the dances of Lacedaemon, tiien 
those of Athens. Clisthenes, shocked at such inde- 
cent and frivolous behaviour, endeavoured to disguise 


Heroilot. c. 127. 


* Id. ibid. c. 128. 
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Ijis feelings ; but when he saw him stand' on his 
hands, and make various gestures in the air with his 
feet : Son of Tisander/’ cried he, “ you have 

danced the rupture of your marriage/' In good 
truth, my lord,” replied the Athenian, Hippoclides 
cares very little about it.” At these words, which 
have since become proverbial,^ Clisthenes, command- 
ing silence, thanked all the competitors, requested 
each of them to accept a talent of silver, and declared 
that he bestowed his daughter on Megacles, son of 
Alcmaeon. From this marriage the celebrated Peri- 
cles was descended, by the side of his mother/ 

Aristratus added, that since tlie time of Clisthenes, 
the reciprocal hatred of the rich and poor, that rooted 
malady of the Grecian republics, had never ceased to 
distract their country ; and that, but recently, a 
citizen, named Euphron, having had the address to 
unite the whole authority in his hands, retained it for 
some time ; but was afterwards deprived of it, and 
assassinated in presence of the magistrates of Thebes, 
to which city he had gone to solicit their protection. 
Tlie Thebans did not v enture to punish the murderers 
of a man accused of tyranny ; but the people of 
S icy on, whom he had always favoured, erected a 
monument to his memory in the middle of the forum, 
and still honour him as an excellent citizen, and one 
of their protectors.* I condemn him, said Aristratus, 

^ Pint, de Malig. Herodot. t. ii. p. boT- Lucan. Apol. pro 
Merced. Cond, t. i. p. 724. Id. in Here. t. iii. p. 86. * Herodot. 

lib. 6. c. ** Xen. Hist. Graec. lib. 7. p. 023. Diod. iSic. 

lib. 1.5. p. 582. 'Xen. Hist. Grace, lib. 7. p. 032. 
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because 'Jjc frequently had recourse to perfidy, and did 
not sufficiently respect the party of the rich ; but it 
must be confessed the republic stands in need of a 
liead. These last words revealed to us his intentions, 
and we learnt, a few years after, that he had obtained 
possession of the supreme power/ 

We visited the city, the harbour, and citadel.® 
Sicyon will be conspicuous in the history of nations, 
irom the attention with which she has cultivated the 
arts. I could w ish I were able to ascertain with pre- 
cision how far she has contributed to the origin of 
painting and the improvement of sculpture ; but, as T 
have already hinted, the progress of the arts for whole 
ages is obscure ; a great discovery is but tlic combina- 
tion of a multitude of preceding ones of less import- 
ance; and as it is impossible to follow their respective 
tracks, we must content ourselves with observing those 
which are the most evident, and limit ourselves to a 
few conclusions. 

Drawing owed its origin to chance, sculjiture to 
religion, and jiainting to the improvement of the other 
arts. 

In the earliest times some person amused himself 
with following and tracing out on t he ground, or on a 
wall, the outlines of the projecting sliadow of a body 
illuminated by the sun, or some other light ; hence 
men learned the mode of exprcs.sing the form of 
objects by simple lines. In these ancient times, like- 
wise, it was thought necessary to encourage- the reli- 

^ Plut. in Arat. t. i. p. 1032. Plin. lib. 35. c. 10. t, ii. p. 700 
^ Xen. Hist. Grirc. p. 629. 
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gious fervour of the people, by placin^-bdore their 
ey^s the symbol or image of their worship. At first 
a stone, or the trunk of a tree, was presented to tiicin 
as objects of veneration ; soon after the upper ex- 
tremity was rounded into the shape of a head, then 
lines were excavated in it to form feet and hands. 
Such was the state of sculpture among the Egyptians, 
when that art was transmitted b}^ them to the Greeks,* 
who long contented themselves with a bare imitation 
of their models. Hence those shapeless statues so 
fi'cquently met with in the Peloponnesus, and which ex- 
hibit only a sheath, a column, or a pyramid, with a 
liead on the top, and sometimes a rude representation 
of hands and feet which are not disjoined from the 
trunk. Tile statues of Mercury, called Herman, are 
remains of this ancient practice. 

The Egyptians boast that they discovered sculp- 
ture more than ten thousand years ago,^ and painting 
at the same time, or at least six thousand years before 
it was known to the Greeks.”' The latter are far from 
appropriating to themselves tlie invention of the first 
of these arts, but think they have a just claim to the 
discovery of the second,” To reconcile these dif- 
ferent pretensions, we must distinguish two kinds of 
paintings : that w'hich merely sets oft' the drawing by 
colours laid on whole and unbroken ; and that which, 

** Pausan. lib. 7* c. 52^. p. 579. Id. lib. 9. c. ^7. p. 761. 
i Herodot. lib. 2. c. 4, Pausan, lib. 2. c. 9. p. 132 • lib. 3. 
c. 19. p. 257 ; lib. 7. c. 22. p. 569. * Plat, de Leg. lib. 2. t. ii. 

p. 656, “ Plin. III). 35. c, 3. t. ii. p. 681. “ id. ibid. Strab. 

lib. 8. p. 332. 
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after longVlV'n’tis, has become the faithful copyist ol 
nature. 

The former was discovered by the Egyptians, 
la the Thebais we see, in the porches of the grottos, 
which served perhaps as tombs, on the ceilings of 
the temples, on the hieroglyphics and figures of men 
and animals, very lively and brilliant colours, and 
which certainly are of an extremely ancient date.* 
These colours, sometimes enriched by gold leaf at- 
tached to them by means of rsize, clearly prove that 
painting, if I may so speak, was in Egypt only the 
art of colouring. 

It should seem that the Greeks were very little 
farther advanced at the time of the Trojan war 
but towards the first Olympiad'** the artists of Sicyou 
and Corinth, who had already exhibited more intelli- 
gence in their design,^ signalized themselves by essays 
still held in remembrance, and which astonished that 
age by their novelty. Whilst Daedalus of Sicyonf 
was detaching the feet and hands of statues,* Cleo- 
phantus of Corinth was colouring the features of the 
human countenance. 

Cleophantus made use of pounded brickdust a 

® Voyng. de Grand, p. 35, 47, 73. Sieard, Miss, du Lev. t. 
ii. p. 2^1 } t. vii. p. 37 et 163, Lucas, Voyag. de la Haute 
Eg\pt. t. iii. p. 39 et 69. Norden, Voyag. d’ Egypt, p. 137, 
170, &c. Goguet, Grig, des Lois, t. ii. p. 164. Cayl. Rec. 
d’Antiq. t. v. p. 25. Homer. Iliad, lib. 2. v. 637. ** Mem. 

de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxv. p. 267. * Towards the 

year 776 before Christ. '* Plin. lib. 35. cap. 3. t. ii. p. 681. 
t ISce note XIX. at the end of the volume. • Diod. Sic. lib, 
4. p. 276. Themist. Orat. 26. p. 316. Suidas in Aaii'aA. * Plin. 
cap. 3. t. ii. p.^682. 
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proof that the Greeks then knew no^Tifig of the 
colours now employed for carnation. About, the 
time of the battle of Marathon, painting and sculp- 
ture emerged from their long infancy, and by a rapid 
progress have attained the degree of sublimity and 
beauty at which we this day behold them. 

Sicyon, almost in our own time, produced Eu- 
pompus, the chief of a third school of painting; prior 
to him no other was knowm but those of Athens and 
Ionia. From his school have already proceeded 
several celebrated artists, and amongst others Pausias 
and Pamphilus, under whose direction it was during 
our residence in that city, and whose talents and 
reputation [)rocured him many pupils, who each paid 
him a talent previous to receiving his instructions :* 
on his side lie engaged to give them, for ten years, 
lessons founded on an excellent theory, and justified 
l)y the success of his labours. He exhorted them 
likewise to cultivate letters and the sciences, with whicli 
he was himself extremely well acquainted." 

By his advice it was that the magistrates of Sicyon 
ordained that the study of drawing should from that 
time constitute part of the education of the citizens ; 
a law' which rescued the fine arts from servile hands. 
The other cities of Greece are now beginning to 
follow this example.* 

We were acquainted with two of his pupils, who 
have since acquired a splendid reputation, Melanthus 

* 5400 livres (^35/. sterling). Plin. lit). 35. c. 18. t. ii. 
0-94. » Id. ibid. 
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and ApelTtb.''^ He formed high expectations of the 
former, and still higher of the latter, who congra- 
tulated himself on having such a master. Pamphilus 
soon had reason to be proud of having instructed sucli 
a scholar. 

We made a few excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Sicyon. At the town of Titana, situated on a 
mountain, we saw in a cypress wood, a temple of 
.Sisculapius, in whose statue a tunic of white woollen 
and a mantle only left visible the face and hands, 
and the extremities of the feet. Near it is the statue 
of Ilygeia, the goddess of health, covered likewise 
with a robe, and locks of hair, which women have 
taken from their heads to consecrate them to this 
deity.” The custom of clothing the statues, some- 
times in extremely rich dresses, is very common in 
Greece, and often affords cause for regret, when we 
perceive how many beautiful productions of art are 
almost entirely concealed by these ornaments. 

We stopped at the town of Phlius,” the inhabi- 
tants of which have acquired in our days a celebrity 
not to be obtained by riches or by conquests. They 
entered into an alliance with Sparta, whilst at the 
zenith of her glory ; and when, after the battle of 
Leuctra, her slaves and most of her allies revolted 
against her, the Phliuntians flew to her aid ; and, on 
their return home, neither the power of the Thebans 
and the Argrives, nor the horrors of war and famine, 
could ever compel them to relinquish their alliance.'’ 

y Pint, in ]A.rat. p, 1032. * Fausan. lib. 2. c. 1 1. p. 136. 

• Id.. ibid. c. 12. p. 138. ** Xen. Hist. Gra^c. lib. 7. p. 624. 
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This example of fortitude has been exhibi^ in an 
age when oaths are sported with ; and that too by one 
of the smallest and poorest of the Grecian cities. 

After passing a few days at Sicyon, we entered 
Achaia, which extends as far as the promontory of 
Araxus, situate opposite to Cephallenia. It is a slip 
of land bounded on the soutli by Arcadia and Elis, 
and on the north by the sea of Crissa. Its shores are 
almost every where lined with rocks, which render 
them inaccessible. In the interior part of the country 
the soil is poor, and with difficulty rendered produc- 
tive good vineyards, however, are to be found in 
many places.*’ 

It was formerly inhabited by those Idnians who are 
now’ settled on the coast of Asia. They were expelled 
by the Achaeans, when the latter were compelled to 
yield the kingdoms of Argos and Lacedsemon' to the 
descendants of Hercules. 

When settled in their new abodes, the Achaeans 
never interfered in the affairs of Greece, not even 
when Xerxes threatened it with universal slavery.' 
The Peloponnesian war forced them from that re- 
pose which constituted their happiness ; they united 
their forces sometimes with the Lacedaemonians,* and 
sometimes with the Athenians, whom they were al- 
ways most inclined to favour.*' On this occasion it 
was that Alcibiades, endeavouring to persuade the 

* Plut. in Arat. t. i. p. 1031. ' “* Pausan. lib. 7 . c. 26. p. 593. 

• Herodot. lib. 1. c. 145. Pausan. ibid. c. 1. p. 522. ' Pausan. 

ibid. c. 6. p. 536. * Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 9. Thucyd. lib. 1. 

c. 111. Pausan. lib. 7. c. 6. p. 537. 
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people oKf atrse to extend the walls of their town to 
the harbour, that the fleets of Athens might be able 
to assist them, one of the assembly exclaimed : “ If 
you follow this advice, the Athenians will at last 
swallow you up.” “ That may be,” answered Alci- 
biades, “ but with this difference, that the Athenians 
will begin with the feet, the Lacedaemonians with the 
head.”' The Achmans have since contracted other 
alliances. Some years after our journey they sent 
two thousand men to the assistance of the Phocians,'' 
and their troops distinguished themselves at the battle 
of C-hreronea.' 

Pellene, a small town, as are all the towns in 
Achaia,™ is built on the side of a hill of so irregular 
a form, that the two quarters of the town situate on 
the opposite sides of it have scarcely any communi- 
cation." Its harbour is at the distance of sixty 
.stadia.* The dread of pirates formerly obliged the 
inhabitants of a district to unite and form settlements 
on eminences more or less remote from the sea. All 
the ancient towns of Greece are so situate. 

As we left Pellene, we saw a temple of Bacchus, 
in which the nocturnal festival of the lamps is an- 
nually celebrated ; great numbers are lighted up, and 
wine is copiously distributed to the multitude." Op- 
posite to it is the sacred wood of Diana Conservatrix, 
into which none but the priests are allowed to enter. 

' Plut. in Alcib. t. i. p. 198. * Diod. Sic. Ub. 16. p. 436. 

' Pausan. lib. 7. cap. 6. p. 537. “ Pint in Arat. t. i. p. 1031. 

“ Pausan. lib. 7 - c. 36. p. 694. * About two leagues and a 

quarter. “ Patfsan. lib^7. c. 37. p. 595. 
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We next saw, in a temple of Minerva, a statije ot that 
goddess, of gold and ivory, of such boaiitlful work- 
manship that it is ascribed to Phidias. 

We proceeded to iEgira, about twelve stadia* 
distant from the sea. Whilst vve were examining 
such objects as we esteemed deserving our curiosity, 
our conductors informed ns, that, on a certain occa- 
sion, the inhabitants, unable to oppose the Sicyonians 
who were come to attack them, collected a great 
number of goats, fastened lighted torches to their 
horns, and drove thein forward during the night ; when 
the enemy, imagining them to be the allied troops of 
.Egira, immediately retreated/^ 

Further on we entered a grotto, in which is an 
oracle that employs chance to manifest futurity. 
Near to a statue of Hercules is a number of dice, 
marked in a particular manner on each side : four 
jj^f these are promiscuously taken and rolled on a 
table, on which corresponding marks are traced, with 
their interpretation." This oracle is esteemed as in- 
fallible, and is as much frequented as the others. 

At some distance we visited the ruins of Helice, 
formerly situate tw^elve stadia from the sea,®* an^ 
demolished in our time by an earthquake. These 
dreadful catastrophes happen most frequently in 
places adjoining to the sea,‘ and are generally pre- 
ceded by terrifying symptoms. For several months 

% 

** Pausan. lib. 7* c. 27. p. 594. * Almost half a . league. 

Pausan. lib. 7. c. 26. p. 591. Pausan. lib. 7. c. 25. p. 500. 

* Heraclicl. ap. Strab. lib. 8. p. 384. * Almost half a league. 

‘ Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. c. 8. t. 5. p. 567. 
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the wat^^^ ^of heaven either deluge the earth, or with- 
hold their beheficial effects ; a dimness obscures the 
splendor of the sun, or his disk appears red, like a 
burning brasier ; impetuous wdnds ravage the coun- 
try ; streams of fire are seen to shoot in the air ; and 
other portentous phaenomena too surely presage some 
tremendous disaster." 

After the calamity of Helice, various prodigies 
were recollected by which it had been portended. 
The isle of Delos had shook, and an immense column 
of lire had risen to the skies. ' He fliis as it may, a 
very short time* before the battle of Leuctra,'* in 
winter, and during the night/ a north wind blowing 
from one quarter, and a southerly wind from the other,* 
the city, after violent and repealed sliocks, which 
continued till day-break, was totally destroyed, and 
swallowed up by the sea, which had overflowed its 
boundaries.^ The inundation was so great as to risei^ 
above the tops of the trees in a wood consecrated to 
Neptune. By degrees the waters partially subsided ; 
but they still cover the ruins of Helice, leaving only 
a few trifling vestiges exposed lo view/ All the in- 
habitants perished ; and attempts were made in vain 



“ Pausan. lib. 7. c, 24. [i. 585. * Callisth. ap. Senec. Quaest. 

Nat. lib. 6, c. 26. ^ Polyb. lib. 2. p. 128. Strab. lib. 8. p. 384. 

* Near tjie end of the year 373, or the beginning of the year 
372 before Christ. * Heracl. ap. Strab. lib. 8. p. 384. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 15. p. 363. ‘ Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. c. 8. t, i. p. 570. 

^ De Mundo ap, Aristot. c. 4. t. i. p. 608. Diod. Sie. lib. 15. p. 
364. Pausan. lib. 7. c. 24. p. 587. ® Pausan. lib. 7. c. 24. p. 

537* PHn. lib. 2. c. 92. t. i. p. 115. 
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to recover their bodies, and bestow on theri:y the rites 
of sepulture,'^ 

Tlie shocks of this earthquake, it is said, were not 
felt in tl\e city of yl^gium,* wliich is only at the distance 
of forty stadia from ffelice ;*t but their direction was 
toward the other side ; and in the town of Bura, 
scarcely more distant from llelice than vEgium, walls, 
houses, temples, statues, men, and animals, were all 
rlestroycd or crushed. The citizens who were absent 
built on their return tlic modern town.® To llelice 
has succeeded a small town, where we look a boat, 
more closely to inspect some ruins scattered on the 
sliore. Oin guides made a circuit, to avoid striking 
on a Neptune of brass, which is on a level with the 
water, and still standing on its base.^ 

After the destruction of Helice, jEgiuin took pos- 
session of its territory, and became the ^principal city 
of Aclmia. Here the states of the province are con- 
vened,' and assemble in a wood consecrated to Jupiter, 
near tlie temple of that god, and on the sea shore.^ 

Achaia, from the earliest times, was divided into 
twelve cities, cadi comprising seven or eight towns 
witliin its district,' All have the privilege of sending 
deputies to the ordinary assembly, which is held at 
the beginning of their year, or towards th^ middle of 

^ Heracl. ap, Strab. lib, 8 . p, 385. * Senect. Qusest. Nat. 
lib. 6. c. 25. ^Pausan. ibid, p. 585. f One league and a 
half. ® Fausan. lib. 7- c. 25. p. 590. ** Eratosth. ap, Strab. 

lib. 8. p. 384. i Polyb. lib. 5. p. 350. Liv, lib, 28' #7^ lib. 
38. c. 30. Pausan. lib. 7. c. 24. p. 585. ® Stil^b^ibi(l, p. 3H5 

et 387. Pausan. ibid, page 584. * Herodot. lib. 1 . cap. 145* 

Polyb. lib. 2. p. 128. Strab. ibid. p. 337 ct 383. 
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tae spriii'g^.'" There such regulations are made as cir- 
cumstances'''^y require : magistrates are nominated 
to carry them into execution, and invested likewise 
with the power of convoking an extraordinary as- 
sembly, in case of war, or the necessity of delibe- 
rating on an alliance.” 

The government goes forward, if I may use the 
expression, by its own motion. It is a democracy, 
which owes its origin and continuance to peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The country being poor, without com- 
merce, and almost without industry, its inhabitants 
[)eaceably enjoy the liberty and equality afforded them 
by a wise legislation. As no ambitious and turbulent 
spirits have arisen amongst them,® they are strangers 
to the desire of conquests ; and as they have little 
connection with corrupt nations, they never employ 
fraud or falsehood, even against their enemies : ^ as all 
their cities, in fine, have the same law s and the same 
offices of magistracy, they form only one body and 
one state, and the harmony that reigns amongst thenr 
pervades every class of citizens.'’ The excellence of 
theirconstitution and’the probity of their magistrates are 
so universally admitted, that the Greek cities of Italy, 
wearied with their dissensions, have been known to 
address themselves to this {reople to become their arbi- 
trators, and some of them even formed a similar confe- 
deration. Nay, it is not long since the Lacedae- 
monians and Thebans, mutually claiming the victory 

* PolybMill>; 4. p. 305 lib. 5. p. 850. Strab. ibid. j>. 385. 

" Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. page 855. • Polyb. lib. 2. page 125. 

^ Id. lib. 13. p. ' Justin, lib. 34. c. 1 . 
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• it I^euctia, referred this dispute, in which their 
honour uas so materially interested/ and which de- 
manded the most impartial decision, to the determina- 
tion of the Aclueans. 

■ We frequently saw children on the shore throwing 
[lebbles w ith their slings — a favourite exercise of this 
people, in which they are so skilful, that, by placing 
the lead in a particular manner in the strap, they can 
hit the object at which they aim with the most sur- 
prising exactness/ 

In our way to Patrae we passed through several 
cities and towns, for Achaia is extremely populous/ 
At Pharae we saw', in the forum, thirty square stone, s, 
which are worshipped as deities,but the names of Avhich 
I have forgotten." Near these stones is a Mercury, 
terminating in a sheath, and with a long beard, op- 
posite to a statue of Vesta, surrounded by a range 
of bronze lamps. We were told that this Mercury 
delivered oracles, and that to obtain an answer it was 
only necessary to whisper a few words in the ear of 
the statue. At this moment a peasant came to con- 
sult it : he was first to oflTer incense to the goddess, 
then pour oil into the lamps and ligiit them, deposit a 
small piece of money on the altar, approach the Mer- 
tmry, interrogate it in a whisper, quit the place keep- 
ing his ears shut, and afterwards observe the first 
words he should hear, which were to be the solution 

* Polyb. lib. 2. p. 126. Strab. lib. 8. p. 384. • I^iv. lib;3B. 

( iip. 29. ‘ Strab* ibid, page 386. “ Pausan. ca,p. 22. 

)>.579, 
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of his doubts.* The people thronged after him, and 
we returned to our lodgings. 

Before we arrived at Patra,*, we turned into a 
delightful wood, where several young people were 
exercising themselves in running.^' In one of the 
alleys we met a child of twelve or thirteen years of 
age, dressed in a handsome robe, and crowned with 
ears of corn. When we asked, he answered : This is 
the festival of Bacchus JEsymnetes, for by that name 
he is called ; all the children of the town repair to the 
bai\ks of the Milichus. Thence we shall go in pro- 
cession to the temple of Diana, which you see before 
you ; we shall lay this crown at the feet of the god- 
dess ; and, after washing in the stream, we shall take 
another crow n of ivy, and go to the temple of Bacchus, 
which is beyond the former. I asked him what was 
the meaning of the crown of ears of corn. — In this 
manner we were dressed when we were sacrificed on 
the shrine of Diana. — What ! was it the practice to 
sacrifice you? — You are then unacquainted with the 
history of the handsome Melanippus and the beauti- 
ful Cometho, the priestess of the goddess ? I will tell 
it you. 

They mutually loved so affectionately, that it 
seemed impossible for eitlier to live without the other. 
At length they asked their parents leave to marry, and 
they cruelly refused th^m. Some time after there 
happened a great famine and sickness in the country. 
The oracle w'as consulted, and answered, that Diana 

^ Id. ibid. c. ^1. p. 5TT. 


^ Fausan. Ub. 7. c. p. 579. 
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incensed that Melanippus and Conietho should 
have married in her very temple, on the night of the 
festival, and that, to appease her, a boy and a girl of 
the greatest beauty must be annually sacrificed. The 
oracle afterwards promised us that this barbarous cus- 
tom should cease when a stranger should bring hither 
a certain statue of Bacchus. At length he came, the 
statue was placed in that temple, and the procession 
and ceremonies I have been telling you of were sub- 
stituted for the sacrifice. Adieu, stranger.' 

This narrative, Which was confirmed to us by well- 
informed persons, astonished us the less, as for a long 
time men could imagine no better means of averting 
the divine vengeance than by shedding human blood, 
and especially that of a young virgin, on the sacred 
altars. The reasoning which induced them to this 
practice was the natural ifonsequence of the abomi- 
nable principle, that the gods ai'e more attentive to 
the value of the offerings than the intentions of those 
who present them. This fatal error once admitted, 
men would first offer the most valuable productions of 
the earth, and the choicest victims : and as the blood 
of men is more precious than that of animals, they at 
length proceeded to shed that of a virgin, who united 
youth, beauty, birth, and all the advantages which 
they themselves held in the highest estimation. 

After examining the monuments of Patrae, and of 
another town named Dyme, we crossed the Larissus, 
and entered into Elis. 


Piiusan. lib. 7. f-. 19. p- f>71. 
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Tour of EUs.* — The Olympic Games, 


Elis is a small country, the coasts of which arc 
washed by the Ionian sea, and which is divided into 
three valleys. In that to the north is the city of Elis, 
situate on the Peiicus, a river of the same name, but 
less considerable than that of Thessaly : the middle 
valley is remarkable for the temple of Jupiter, near 
the river Alpheus ; and the last of the three is named 
Triphylia. 

The inhabitants of this country long enjoyed the 
most undisturbed tranquillity. All the states of 
Clreece concurred to consider them as consecrated to 
Jupiter, and carried their respect so far that foreign 
troops laid down their arms on entering the country, 
nor took them up again but at their departure.* At 
present they rarely enjoy the benefits of this exemp- 
tion; yet, notwithstanding the occasional wars to 
which they have been exposed in later times, and in 
despite of the dissensions which still ferment in certain 
cities, Elis is the most plentiful and best peopled dis- 
trict of Peloponnesus.'* Its plains, which are generally 
fertile,' are covered with laborious slaves ; and agricul- 
ture flourishes, because the government bestows on 

* See the * Strab. lib. 8. p. S58. *’ Polyb. 

lib. 4 . p. 336. jjjprab, ISb. 8. p. 344. Pausan/ lib. 5. c. ]>. 381. 
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industrious rustics the attention merited by tliese 
usi'ful citizens. Tribunals are established ainonsist 
them to judge their causes in the last instance ; nor 
are they obliged to interruj)t their labours, and n‘[)air 
to the cities to solicit an iniquitous or tardy sentence. 
Many l ich families spend their lives peaceably in the 
country ; and I myself saw some in the vicinity of 
]''lis, not one of whom, for two or three generations, 
had once entered the capital.'' 

After the monarchical government was abolished, 
the cities associated' in a federal league ; but that of 
Elis, more powerful than the rest, has insensibly 
brought them under subjection,' leaving them only the 
shadow of liberty. Together they form eight tribes,*^ 
governed by a body of ninety senators, who hold their 
j)laces for life, and by their influence fill up vacancies 
at their pleasure : hence it is that authority resides 
only in a very few persons, and that an oligarchy has 
l)een introduced within an oligarchy, which is one of 
the destructive vices of this government.® Attempts 
have, therefore, recently been made to establish a 
democracy.*' 

The city of Elis is but modem ; it was formed, 
like many of the Grecian cities, and especially those 
of tlie Peloponnesus, by the union of several ham- 
lets :* for in the ages of ignorance men dwelt in open 


•* Polyb. lib. 4. p. 8S6. * Herodot. lib. 4. c. 148. . Thucyd. 

lib. 5. c. 31. 'Pausan. lib. p. 397. ® Aristpt. de Rep. 

■lib. c. 6. t. ii. p. 394. '* Xen. Hist. Grasc. lib. 7. p. 636, 

j Strab. lib. 8. p. .336. Diod. Sic. lib. 1 1. p. 40. 
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and ex[)osed villages ; in more enlightened times thev 
shut themselves up in fortified towns. 

On our arrival we met a procession in its way to 
the temple of Minerva, and that made part of a cere- 
mony in which the youth of Elis contended for the 
prize of beauty. The victors were led in triumph : 
the first, with his head bound with ribands, bore the 
w’eapons to be consecrated to the goddess ; the second 
conducted the victim ; and the third carried the other 
offerings.'' 

I have often seen similar contests in Greece, for 
the young men, as well as for the women and girls. 
Even among distant nations I have seen women ad- 
mitted to public competitions, with this difference, 
however, that the Greeks decree the prize to the most 
beautiful, and the barbarians to the most virtuous.' 

The city is ornamented with temples,'" sumptuous 
edifices, and a number of statues, some of which are 
by the hand of Phidias. Among the latter we sa\v 
several which displayed the judgment no less than the 
skill of the artist; such is the group of the Graces in 
the temple dedicated to them. They are habited m a 
light and brilliant drapery; the first holds a myrtle 
branch in honour of Venus; the second a rose, to 
denote the spring ; and the third a die, the symbol of 
infant sports : and that nothing may be w-anting to 
complete the charms of this composition, the figure 

^ Athen. lib. 13. c. p. 565. Thcophr. ap. eund. p 609. 

* Theophr, ap. eund. p. 609 et 610. “ Pausan. lib. 6. c. 23. 

p. 511. 
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of Love is placed on the same pedestal with the 
(njfeces." 

Nothing contributes so much to the celebrity of 
this province as the Olympic games, celebrated every 
fourth year in honour of Jupiter. Each city in Greece 
has its festivals, which assemble all the inhabitants ; 
four grand solemnities unite all the Grecian states ; 
these are the Pythian or Delphic games, the Isthmian 
or Corinthian, the Nemean, and the Olympic. I have 
spoken of the first in my journey through Phocis ; I 
shall now give some qiccount of the latter : the others 
I shall pass over in silence, as they exhibit nearly the 
same spectacle. 

The Olympic games, instituted by Hercules, were, 
after having been long discontinued, revived by the 
advice of the celebrated Lycurgus, and by the atten- 
tion of Iphitus, sovereign of a district of Elis." One 
hundred and eight years after, the name of the person 
who had gained the prize in the course of the stadium 
was inscribed, for the first time, in the public register 
of the Eleans he was called Choroebus. This 
practice was continued ; and hence that series of vic- 
tors whose names, indicating the different Olympiads, 
form so many fixed periods in chronology. The games 
were about to be celebrated, for the one hundred 
and sixth time, when we arrived at Elis.* 

All the inhabitants of Elis were preparing for this 

“ Pausan. lib, 6. c. 24. p. 514. Arlstot. a]). Pint, in Ly- 
curg\ t. i. p. 39. P Freret. Defens, de la Chronol, p. 

Tn the summer of the year 356 before Chri.st. 
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august solemnity. The decree which prohibits ah 
hostilities had already been proclaimed.'* Tro/ps 
who should enter at this tjrne into this sacred terri- 
tory' would be condemned to pay a penalty of two 
miniB* for each soldier.’ 

The direction of the Olympic games has been in 
the possession of the Eleans for four centuries, and 
they have brought them to the utmost degree of per- 
fection, sometimes by introducing new species of 
contests, and sometimes by suppressing such as did 
not answer the expectations of the assembly.' It is 
their province to j)revent clandestine practices and 
intrigues, to take care that the decisions be equitable, 
and that no natives of foreign nations," nor even of the 
Greek cities, which have* violated the laws established 
to maintain order during the festivals, be admitted to en- 
ter the lists as candidates. They have so high an idea of 
these ordinances, that they formerly sent deputies into 
Egypt, to enquire of the sages of that nation whether 
they could suggest any necessary regulation which 
they had omitted. You have forgotten one essential 
article, replied the latter : since the judges are Eleans, 
the Eleans should be excluded from the competition.’ 
Notwithstanding this answer, they are admitted, and 
many of them have gained the prize, nor has the 

AEschin. de Fats. Leg. p. 397. Pausan. lib. 5. c. 20. p. 427- 
' Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 248. * 180 livres. (71. 10s. sterling.) 

• Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 49. ' Pausan. lib. 5. c. 8. p. 394. • He- 

rodot. lib. 5. c, 22. * Thucyd. lib. .S. c. 49. Pausan. ibid, 

c. 21. p. 431. ’ Herodot. lib. 2. c. 160. Diod. Sic. lib, 1. 

p. 8,'). 
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.'ntegfity of the judges been ever questioned it is 
trilJp indeed, that to prevent such a suspicion, the 
atlileta^ are permitted to appeal to the senate of Olym- 
pia from the decree which deprives them of the 
crown.* 

At each Olympiad the judges or presidents of the 
games are di awn by lot,’’ and are eight in number, one 
being taken from each tribe.* They assemble at Elis, 
previous to the celebration of the games, and for the 
space of ten months carefully study all the particulars 
of the duties they have to discharge ; in these they 
are instructed by the magistrates, whose office it is to 
declare and explain the ordinances I have mentioned.** 
That they may join experience to precepts, they 
exercise, during the same interval, the athlet® who 
come to have their names enrolled” as candidate.s for 
the prizes of the course, and most of the pedestrian 
combats.*^ Several of these athletae were accom- 
panied by itheir relations and friends, and especially 
by the masters by whom they had been taught ; the 
desire of glory sparkled in their eyes, and the inhabi- 
tants of Elis seemed transported with the liveliest joy. 
I should have been surprised at the importance they 
annex to the celebration of their games, were I not 
acquainted with the ardour of the Greeks for public 
exhibitions, and the real utility which the Eleans de- 
rive from this solemnity. 

* Dion. Chrysost. in Rhod. p. 344. “ Piiusan. lib. 6. c. 3. 

p. 458. ^ Fhilostr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 3. c. 30. p. VZ\, Pausan. 

lib. 5. c. 9. p.397. Id. lib. 6. c. 24. p. 514. * ^schin. 

Epist. 11. p, 212. ‘ Paiisan. ibid. p. 513, 
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After having viewed every thing interesting in tlio 
city-of Elis, and in CyJlene, which serves it for a hj^i- 
bour, and is distant only one hundred and twenty 
stadia,** we departed for Olympia, to which there are 
two roads; one by the plain, three hundred stadia in 
length ;‘'f and the other by the mountains and the 
little town of Alesium, where a considerable fair is 
held every month.’ We made choice of the former, 
which traverses a fertile and well cultivated country, 
watered by various rivers, and, after taking a view of 
Dyspontium and Lelrines as w'e passed,'' we arrived 
at Olympia. 

This city, known likewise by the name of Pisa,' i.s 
situate on the right bank of the Alpheus, at the foot 
of an eminence called the Mount of Saturn. The 
Alpheus has its source in Arcadia.” It alternately 
appears and disappears," and after receiving the wa- 
ters of several rivers," falls into the adjoining sea.’’ 

Within the Altis, which is a sacred w'ood'* of 
great extent, surrounded with walls,' are the temple 
of Jupiter and that of Juno, the- senate-house, the 
theatre," and many other beautiful edifices, as also an 
innumerable multitude of statues. 

» Pausan. lib, 6. c, ^6. p. 518. * About 4 leagues and a 

half. **Strab. lib. 8. p. 367. Pausan. lib. 6. c. 22. p. 510. 
f Eleven leagues and about one-third. * Strab. ibid. p. 341. 

Xenoph. Hist. Graec. lib. 3. p. 491. Strab. ibid. p. 357. Pau- 
san. ibid. p. 510. ' Herodot. lib. 2. c. 7. Find. Olymp. 2, 3, 

8, &c. Steph. in OXvij/rt. Ptolem. p. 101. “Pausan. lib. 5. 
c. 7. p. 390. " Id. lib. 8. c. 54. p. 709. ® Id. ibid. Strab. 

lib. 8. p. 344, ^ Strab ibid. p. 343. ** Find. Olymp. 8. v. 12. 

Schol. ibid. Pausan. lib. 5. c. 10. p. 397. Pausan. ibid, 
p. 441. et 443.. * Xegoph. Hist. Grace, lib. 7. p. 639. 
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j riie temple of Jupiter was buiU in the last cen- 
! u^, with the spoils taken by the Eleans from certain 
states which had revolted from their obedience it is 
of the Doric order, surrounded with columns, and 
constructed with a stone brought from the adjoining 
(juarries, which though much lighter than Parian 
marble, is equally shining and hard." It is sixty-eight 
feet high, two hundred and thirty long, and ninety- 
live broad.* 

This edifice was built by an able architect, named 
Libon. Two sculptors, of equal skill, enriched 
the pediments of the principal front with learned 
and elegant ornaments. In one of these pedi- 
ments, amidst a great number of figures, we see 
CEnomaus and Pelops ready to dispute, in presence 
of Jupiter, the prize of the race; in the other, the 
battle of the Centaurs and the Lapithse.* The gate 
by which it is entered is of brass, as is that on the 
opposite side. On both are sculptured a part of the 
laboui s of Hercules.^ The roof is covered with pieces 
of marble cut in the shape of tiles. On the summit 
of each pediment is a statue of Victory of gilt brass, 
and at each angle a large vase of the same metal also 
gilt. 

The temple is divided by columns into three aisles 
or porticos,* which, as well as the vestibule, contain a 
number of offerings consecrated by piety and grati- 

• Pausan. lib. 5. p. 397. “ Itl. ibid. p. 398. Plin. lib. 36. 

c. 17. t. ii. p. 747. * The height about 64 French feet^ the 

length 217> the width 90 (or 68,^31,96 feet English.) * Jd. 
ibid. c. 10. p. 399. ^ Id. ibid. p. 40. * Id. ibid. 
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tiide ;* but the eye, overlooking tiicse objects, 
l apidly attracted to the statue and throne of Jupitir. 
This master-piece of Phidias, and of the art of sculp- 
ture, at the first glance fills the spectator with an ad- 
miration which can only be increased by a closer 
examination. 

The figure of Jupiter is of gold and ivory, and, 
though seated, rises almost to the ceiling of the tem- 
ple.'' In his right hand he holds a Victory, likewise 
of gold and ivory ; in his left, a sceptre of beautiful 
workmanship, enriched with various species of metals, 
with an eagle on the top of it."" The buskins are of 
gold, as is the mantle, on which are engraven figures 
of animals, and flowers, particularly the lily."* 

The throne is supported by four feet, as well as 
by intermediate columns of the same height. The 
richest materials, the noblest arts, have all concurred 
in the embellishment of this throne. It is resplendent 
with gold, ivory, ebony, and precious stones, and is 
decorated in every part with paintings and basso- 
relievos. 

Pour of ffiese basso-relievos adorn the front of 
each of the fore-feet. The highest represents four 
Victories, in the attitude of women dancing; the 
second. Sphinxes carrying away the children of the 
Thebans ; the third, Apollo and Diana piercing with 
their darts the children of Niobe ; and in the last arc 
two other figures of Victory. 

* Pausan. lib. 5. c. 10, p. 40&. Strab. lib. 8. p, 353. 
** Strab. ibid. ® Paiisan. lib. 5. c. 11. p. 400, Plin. lib. 34, 
c. S. t. ii. p. 648. i Paiisan. ibid, p. 401. 
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i^iidias has not left the smallest intervals without 
aiiVrnament. On the four beams which bind the 
feet of the throne I enumerated no less than thirty- 
seven figures, some representing wrestlers, others the 
combat of Hercules with the Amazons.* Over the 
head of Jupiter, on the upper part of the throne, we 
see on one side the three Graces, whom he had by 
Eurynome, and the«lthree Seasons, whom he had by 
Themis.' On the footstool, as also on the base or 
cstrade which sustains this enormous mass, are 
other basso-relievos ; most of them executed in gold, 
and representing the deities of Olympus. At the feet 
of Jupiter is this inscription ■/ I am the 'work of' 
Phidias the Athenian, the son of Charmides. Besides 
his own name, the artist, to perpetuate the memory 
and beauty of a young man named Pantarces,* has 
engraved his name on one of the figures of Jupiter.* 

It is not possible to approach the throne so near 
as the curious observer might wish. He is stopped 
at a certain distance by a balustrade, w’hicli encom- 
passes it on every side,*" and is ornamented with ex- 
cellent paintings by Pannaenus, a puf^ and relation 
of Phidias, who jointly with Colotes, another scholar 
of this great man, was employed to execute some of 

* See note XX. at the end of the volume. ® Paiisan. 
lib. 5. c. 11. p. 402. Hesiod. Deor. Gener. v. 900. ^ Pausan, 
ibid. c. 10. p. 397. ^ Clem. Alex. Cohort. [>. 47- * This 

inscription was : Pantarces is beautiful. Had this been imputed 
as a crime to Phidias, he might have justified himself by 
alleging, that it was meant to be applied to Jupiter j the word 
Pantarces really signifying he who su ffices for all, Pausan , 

lib. 5. c* 11. p. 401. 
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the principal parts of this stupendous work." 1^-s 
said that, after it was completed, Phidias took off tlic 
veil which covered it, consulted the public taste, and 
corrected his performance by the opinion of the 
multitude.'^ 

The spectator can never sufficiently admire the 
grandeur of the design, the richness of the materials, 
the excellence of the workmansMIp, and happy conso- 
nance of all its parts ; but he is still more astonished 
at the sublime expression which the genius of the ar- 
tist has given to the head and countenance. In it the 
divine nature is imagined with all the majesty of 
power, all the profundity of wisdom, and all the mild- 
ness of clemency. Heretofore artists had represented 
the sovereign of the gods only with ordinary features, 
devoid of elevation, and marked by no distinctive 
character ; Phidias was the first who, if I may use the 
expression, attended to the divine majesty, and added 
a new motive to the veneration of nations, by exhi- 
biting to their senses what they had before adored.’ 
From what source had he derived these exalted ideas ? 
Poets w ould say that he had ascended into heaven, or 
that the god had come down upon earth,™ but he 
l*imself gave a simpler and a nobler answer to those 
who put to him this question he quoted the verses 

i Pausan. lib. 5. c. 11. p. 402. 8trab. lib. 8. p. 354. Plin. 
lib. 34. c. 8. t. ii. p. 657 ; lib, 35. c. 8. p. 689. ‘ Lucian, pro 

Imag. c. 14. t. ii. p. 492. ' Quintil. lost. Orat. lib. 12. c. lO, 

p. 744. Liv. lib. 45. c. 28. “ Anthol. lib. 4. c. 6. p. 301. 

• SUab, lib. 8. p. 354 Pint, in Mmll. t. i. p. 270. Valec. Max. 
lib. 3. c. 7. 
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nf Homer in which that poet says that a look of Ju- 
jliter suffices to shake Olympus.” These verses, by 
awakening in the soul of Phidias the image of the 
truly beautiful, of that ideal beauty which is disco- 
<verable only by the man of genius,'' produced tlu 
Jupiter of Olympia ; and whatever may be the fate 
of the predominant religion of Greece, the Olym- 
pian Jupiter will always remain a model for artists 
who shall wish worthily to represent the Supreme 
Being. 

The Eleans knew the value of this admirable per- 
formance, and still point out to strangers the workshop 
of Phidias.'* They have extended their bounty to the 
descendants of this great artist, and confided to them 
the care of maintaining the statue in all its splendor.' 
As the temple and its precinct arc situate in a marshy 
ground, one of the method.s employed to protect the 
ivory against humidity is by frequently pouring oil 
around the foot of the throne, on a part of the pave- 
ment appropriated for the purpose." 

From the temple of Jupiter we proceeded to that 
of Juno,‘ which is likewise of thf llbric order, and 
surrounded with colunjns, but much more ancient 
than the former. Most of the statues we see theie. 
whether of gold or ivory, exhibit the rudeness of an 
infant art, though their antiquity does not exceed 
three hundred years. We were shewn the coffer of 
Cypselus," in* which that prince, who afterwards made 

® Horner. Iliad, lib. 1. v. 530. ^ Cicer. Orat. c. 2. t. i 

p. 421. ** Pausan. lib. 5. c. 15. p. 413. Id. ibid. p. 412 

^ Id. ibid. 0. U. p. 403. * Id. ibid. c. 17. p. 4.18. “ Id. ibid 

P. 410. 
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tiitiiself master of Corinth, was shut up fi'om his teu 
rierest infancy by his mother, to conceal him from the 
researches of the enemies of his family. It is of 
cedar ; the lid and the four sides are adorned with 
basso-relievos, some of them executed in the wood* 
itself, the others in ivory and gold ; they represent 
battles, games, and other subjects relative to the he- 
roic ages, and are accompanied with inscriptions in 
ancient characters. We examined with pleasure the 
minute parts of this work, as they exhibited the rude 
state of the arts in Greece three centuries ago. 

Near this temple games are celebrated,* over 
which preside sixteen women, selected from the eight 
tribes of the Eleans, and respectable for their virtue 
as well as birth. It is their duty to maintain two 
criorusses to sing hymns in honour of Juno, to em- 
broider the superb veil which is displayed on the day 
of the festival, and to decree the prize of running to 
the girls of Elis. As soon as the signal is given, 
these youthful competitors dart into the course, al- 
most half naked, and with their hair floating on their 
shoulders ; the heroine who gains the victory receives 
an olive crown, and the still more flattering permission 
of placing her portrait in the temple of Juno. 

On leaving this temple, we visited the avenues 
of the sacred precinct. Through the plane and 
olive trees, which shade this space,^' we beheld on all 
sides columns, trophies, triumphal icars, statues 

* Fau.san. lib. 5. c. 16. p. 417. ^ Id* ibid. c. 16. page 450. 

Fhleg. de Olymp. in Th<ss. Antiq. Gr®c. t. ix, p. 1296. 
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without number, in brass and marble, some of the 
g»(ls, and others of the victors for this temple of 
glory is open only to those who have a claim*to im- 
mortality. 

Several of these statues rest against columns, or 
are placed on pedestals, and all of them are accompa- 
nied with inscriptions specifying the motives of their 
consecration. We saw more than forty statues of 
Jupiter by different hands, the offerings of nations or 
individuals, some twenty-seven feet in height.* Those 
of the athletae are extremely numerous ; they have 
been placed here either by themselves, *’ their native 
cities,'' or by nations of whom they had merited u'cll.'* 

These monuments, which have greatly multiplied 
in four centuries, present, as it Mere, those who have 
obtained them to the admiration of posterity. They 
are exposed every fourth year to the view of an in- 
credible concourse of spectators from all countries. 
M’ho repair hither to witness the glory of the victors, 
to hear the recital of their combats, and with transport 
to point out to each other such as they are proud to 
rank in the number of their fellow-citizens. Whai 
happiness for humanity were such a sanctuaiy opeir 
only to virtuous men ! No, I mistake ; it would soon 
bo violated by intrigue and hypocrisy, to which the 
applause and veneration of the people is infinitely 
)nore necessary than to virtue. 

Whilst we were admiring these works of sculp- 

* Pausan. lib, 5. c. ‘21. |>. 429. ^ Ifi. ibid. c. 24. p. 440 

1(1. lib. (>. p. 497. Id. ibid. p. 493. ^ Id. ibid. p. 48r 

HA 92. 
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tuic, and observing the progress and last efforts 
this our guides amused us with long narrations, 
and gave us many anecdotes of the persons whose 
resemblance we had before us. After directing onr 
attention to two brazen cars, in one of which was 
Gelon king of Syracuse, and in the other Hieron his 
brother and successor:* Near Gelon, added they, you 
see the statue of Cleomedes. This athleta, having 
unfortunately slain his adversary in wrestling, the 
judges, by way of punishment, withheld from him 
tee crow'n, which had such an effect on him that he 
became insane. Some time after he entered a house 
appropriated to the education of youth, seized a co- 
lumn which supported the roof, and overturned it. 
Near sixty children perished under the ruins of the 
building.^ 

There is the statue of another athleta, named 
Timanthes. In his old age he continued daily to 
exercise himself w'ith his bow ; but being obliged to 
suspend this exercise during a journey, he found his 
strength so diminished at his return as to be unable 
to resume it ; on which he prepared his own funeral 
pile, and threw himself into the flames.* 

That mare, of which you see the figure, was sur- 
named the Wind, on account of her wonderful speed. 
One day, when she was running in the course, fhi- 
lotas, who rode her, happened to fall ; but she con- 
tinued the race, doubled the pillar, and stopped when 

• Pausan. lib. 0. cap. 9. p. 427 } c. 12. p. 479. ' Id. ibid- 

9. p. 474. * Id. ibiej. c. 8. p. 471 . 
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Hi le came to the judges, who decreed the crown to her 
iijaster, and permitted him to be represented heix; with 
ifie partner of his victory. *’ 

This wrestler was named Glaucus. When young 
and employed in tilling the ground, his father per- 
ceived with astonishment that, to drive in the plough- 
share which had got loose, he made use of his hand 
as he would of a hammer. This suggested to him 
the idea of bringing him here, where he proposed him 
lor the combat of the cestus. Glaucus being pressed by 
an antagonist, who •alternately employed address and 
strength, was on the point of yielding the contest, 
when his father called out to him ; Strike, son, as you 
did on the plough ! on which the youth' redoubled iiis 
blows, and was proclaimed victor. 

The next is the statue of Theagenes, who, at the 
different games of Greece, it is said, obtained the 
prize twelve hundred times, at running, wrestling, and 
other e-xerciscs.^" After his death, the statue erected 
to Ijini by the city of Thasos, his native country, still 
excited the jealousy of a rival of Theagenes ; every 
night he came to satiate his vengeance on the brass, 
and so shook it by his repeated blows, that he threw 
it down, and was crushed under it : the statue was 
brought to a regular trial, and thiown into the sea. 
The city of Thasos being afterwards afflicted with a 
famine, the oracle was consulted ; which replied, that 
they had neglected the memory of 'Theagenes.' l)i- 

'* Fausan. lib. 6. cap. 13. p. 4S4. ‘ Id. ibid. c. 13. p. 47.'>. 

'' Flat, de Reip. Ger. Frweept. t. ii. p. Sll. Fansaii. iijid. c. It. 
p. 477. i Id. ibid. c. 11. p. 4751, 
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vine honours were consequently decreed to him, aftei^ 
they had recovered the statue from the water, and \' 4 - 
placed it on its base.* 

That other athleta bore his statue on his shovdders, 
and conveyed it to this place. He was the celebrated 
IMilo, the same who, in a war between the inhabitants 
of Croton, his native country, and the Sybarites, was 
placed at the head of the troops, and gained a signal 
victory. He appeared in the battle with a club, and 
the other insignia of Hercules, recalling that hero to 
the memory of the combatants by his appearance.’"' 
He often triumphed at our games and those of Delphi, 
and made frequent trials of his prodigious strength. 
Sometimes he placed himself on a quoit with oil 
poured on it to render it more slippery, and the most 
violent shocks were unable to stir him at other 
times he would hold a pomegranate, and, without 
crushing it, keep his hand so close, that the most vi- 
gorous athletas tried in vain to w'rest it from him, by 
forcing open his fingers ; — but his mistress made him 
quit his hold." It is likewise told of him, that he 
made the circuit of the stadium with an ox on his 
shoulders j** that being one day in a house with some 
disciples of Pythagoras, he saved their lives by sus- 
taining the column which supported the roof, and was 
' 'll the point of falling and tliat in his old age he 

* The worship of Theagenes afterwards became more ex- 
tensive ; recourse was had to him more especially in sickness 
(Pausan. ibid.). “ Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 77 • “ Pausan. lib. 6. 

c. 14. p. 486. ^ ^lian. Var. Hist, lib. 2. cap. 24. ^ Atheii. 

lib. 10. p. 412.. Sta-ab. lib. 6. p. 263. 
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became the prey of wild beasts, his hands being caught 
in the trunk of a tree, which had been partly split by 
Avedges, while he attempted completely to divide it/ 

We next saw some columns on which Avere en- 
graven treaties of alliance betAveen different states of 
Greece/ they Avere deposited here that they might 
be held more sacred. But all these treaties have 
been violated, with the oaths by which they Avere con- 
hrined ; and the remaining columns do but testify the 
melancholy truth, that polished nations never are less 
sincere than Avhen they engage to live in peace wiih 
each other. 

To the north of the temple of Juno, at the foot 
of Mount Saturn, ‘ is a causeway which extends as far 
as the course, on wliich scAeral Greek states and fo- 
reign nations have erected edifices known by the name 
of treasuries. Similar repositories are seen at Delphi, 
but they are filled with precious offerings, Avhilst those 
of Olympia contain nothing but statues and monu- 
ments in a bad taste, or of little value. When 
we inquired the reason of this difference, one of the 
guides answered ; AV^e have an oracle it is true, but 
it is in no great credit, and will soon possibly be si- 
lent.” Tavo or three predictions, justified by the event, 
have procured to that of Delphi the confidence of a 
few sovereigns, and the example of their liberality lias 
been followed by all nations. 

In the mean time the people were thronging to 

Pausan. lib. (j. c. 14. p. 487. ' hi- l>b. 5. <•. 12. p. 407. 

* Id. lib. 6. cap. 19. p. 497. " Xen, Hist. Oraec. lib. 4. p. 6.33. 

Slrab. lib. 8. p .353. 
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C>lyiiJl»ia/ liy sea and land, from all j)arts of (irecct , 
and from the most distant countries, multitudes weivj; 
hastening to be present at these festivals, which in 
celebrity infinitely surpass all other solemnities, not- 
withstanding they are destitute of a charm whicli 
\\ould render them more brilliant. Women are not 
admitted to them, on account, doubtless, of the nudity 
of the athletas. The law excluding them is so severe, 
that every female who dares to violate it is thrown 
from the summit of a rock.’' Yet the priestesses of 
a temple have an appointed place,'" and may be pre- 
sent at certain exercises. 

The first day of the games tails on the eleventh of 
the month Hecatomhason, which begins with the new 
moon following the summer solstice. They continue 
five days, and at the end of the last, which is the time 
of the full moon, the solemn proclamation is made of 
the names and country of the victors.* They opened 
in the evening* with several sacrifices offered up on 
tiltars erected in honour of different deities, either in 
or near the temple of Jupiter.'’ All were adorned 
nith festoons and garlands,' and all were successively 


* Philostr, Vit. ApolL lib. 8. cap. 18. p. 361. ^ Pausan. 

lib. 5. c. 6. p. 389. * Id. lib. 6. c. 20. Sneton. in Neron, c. 12^ 

Piud. Olynij). 3. y. S3 ; et 5. v. 14. Schol. ibid. Dodwel. do 
Cycl. diss. 4. § 2 el 3. Corsin. Dissert. Agon. p. 13. .Id. Fast. 
Attic, dissert. 13. p. 295. * In the first year of the ]06'th 

Olympiad, the first day of Hecatombaeon fell on the evening of 
tlie 17th of July, of the Julian proleptic year 356 before Christ ^ 
and the 11th of Hecatombaeon began on the evening of the 
27th of July. ^ Pausaii. lib. 5. c. 14. p. 411. Schol. Pind. 
Olymp. 5. V. 16. 
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sjirinkled with the blood of the victims.'* The first 
sacrifice was offered on the grand altar of Jupiter, 
situate betw-een the temple of Juno and the precinct 
of Pelops.* This is the principal object of natj^onal 
devotion ; there the Eleans offer daily sacrifices, and 
foreigners at all seasons of the year. It stands on a 
large square base, the ascent to which is by stone 
steps. On it is a sort of terrace, on which the vic- 
tims are sacrificed, and in the middle is the altar, 
which is twenty-two feet in height : the ascent to the 
up{»er part of it is by steps formed by the ashes of 
tlie victims, kneaded with tlie v'ater of the Alpheus. 

The ceremonies were continued till the night 
was far advanced, and were performed to the sound 
of instruments, and by the light, of the moon, 
which was near its full, with a regularity and mag- 
nificence which at once aspires astonishment and 
respect. At midnight, as soon as these were ended, 
most of the persons present, with an earnestness 
which never ceases during the whole time of the fes- 
tivals,' went instantly to take their places in the 
course, the better to enjoy the, sptctacle of the 
games, which w'cre to commence at day-break. 

The Olympic course is divided into two parts, the 
stadium and the hippodromus.® The stadium is a 
causeway six hundred feet long, **’ and of a propor- 

* Puusan. lib. 5. c. 14. p, 41 1. * Id. ibid. p. 409. ' Mem. 

de I’Acad. des Bell. i.et.tr. t. xiil. p. 481, * Pausan. lib. 6. c. 

20. p. 502. ■* 94 toises 3 feet (or 604 feet English). He- 

rodot. lib, 2. c.T49. Censorin. de Die' Nat. c. 13. Aul. Gell. 
lib.i.c. 1. 

yOL. III. y' 
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tionable width : this is the place for the foot-race, . 
and most of the combats. The hippodroraus is ap- 
jrropriated to races of chariots and horses. One side 
of it stretches along a hill ; the other, which is some- 
thing longer, is formed by a causeway.' It is six 
hundred feet broad, and twelve hundred long,*'* and 
is separated from the stadium by a building called a 
barrier. This is a portico, in front of which is a 
spacious court, in the form of the prow of a ship, 
the walls of which approach each other, and liaviiig 
an opening to the extremity large enough to permit 
several chariots to enter abreast. In the inside of thi-^ 
court are erected in dilFerent parallel lines, out-houses 
for the chariots and horses.' These are assigned by- 
lot, some being more advantageously situate thar. 
others. The stadium and hippodrome are decorated 
with statues, altars, and other monuments,'” to whicii 
were affixed the list and order of the combats to be 
exliibited during the festivals." 

The order of the combats has sometimes varied 
the general rule observed at present is to dedicate the 
morning to what are called the lighter exercises, such 
as races of every kind ; and the afternoon to those 
which are termed heavy or violent,^ as wrestling, pu- 
gilistic combats, &c.'’ 

' Piiu.'ian. lib. 6. c. 20. p. 504 et 506. ^ Pausan. lib. 6. c. 16. 
p. 491. Id. lib. 5. c. 2. p. 406. Plut in Sol. t. i. p. 91. * 189 

toiscs (1208 feet English). j Pausan. lib. 6. cap. 20. p. 503. 
” Id. ibid. " Dion. lib. 79. p. 1359. * Pausan. lib. 6. c. 9. 

j>. 396. t See note XXI. at the end of the volume. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 4. p. 222. ’ Pausan. lib. 6. c. 24. p. 51.3. 
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At the first dawn of day we repaired to the sta 
diurn, which was already filled wdth athletae, exer - 
cising themselves in preparatory skirmishes/ and sur- 
rounded by a multitude of spectators ; while others 
in still greater numbers w^ere stationing themselves 
confusedly on a hill, in form of an amphitheatre, 
above the course. Cliariots were flying over the 
plain ; on all sides w as heard the sound of trumpets, 
and the neighing of horses mingled wdth the shouts 
of the multitude. But when we were able to divei l 
our eyes for a moment from this spectacle, and to 
contrast with the tumultuous agitations of the public 
joy the repose and silence of nature, how delightful 
were the impressions we experienced from the sere- 
nity of the sky, tlie delightful coolness of the air, tlie 
Al{)heus, which here forms a magnificent canal," and 
the fertile fields illumed and embellished by the first 
rays of the sun ! 

A moment after we saw the athletae. suspend their 
exercises, and take the road to tlie sacred precinct. 
We followed them, and saw in the chamber of tlie 
senate the eight presidents of the games dressed in 
rich habits and all the insignia of their dignity. ‘ 
Here at the foot of a statue of Jupiter, and on the 
bleeding members of the victims,“ the athletie called 
tlie gods to witness that they had been exercised ten 
months at the combats in which they were about to 
engage. They solemnly vowed not to employ un- 
fair means, but to conduct themselves with lionour. 

Fabr. Agon. lib. 2. c. 34. • Pausan. lib. 5..c. 7 p. 38f». 

* Fabr. Agon. lib. 1. c. 19. “ Pausan. lib. 5. c. 9A, p. Ill . ' * 
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Tlieir relations and instructors likewise took the same 
oath.* 

This ceremony ended, we returned to the stadium. 
The atliletae entered the barrier at tlie hither end of 
it, stripped off all their clothes, put buskins on their 
feet, and had their whole bodies rubbed with oil.^ 
Subordinate officers were stationed on all sides, both 
in the course and amongst the numerous crowd of 
.spectators, to preserve order.* 

When the presidents had taken their places, a 
herald proclaimed : “ Let the runners in the stadium 
advance.”* A great number instantly appeared, and 
stationed themselves in a line, according to the rank 
assigned them by lot.'’ The herald recited theii 
names, and the country whence they came : * if any 
of these names had been rendered illustrious by some 
preceding victory, they were received with the loudest 
applauses. After the herald had added : “ Can any 
one reproach these athletae with having been in 
bonds, or of leading an irregular life?’”* there 
reigned a profound silence, and I felt myself animated 
liy the same interest which actuated every heart, 
and which is not to be experienced in the specta- 
cles of other nations. Instead of beholding, at the 
opening of the lists, a number of the populace about 
to contend for a few olives leaves, I no longer saw 

* Pausan. lib. 5. c. 24. p. 441. ^ Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 6. Poll, 

lib. 3. § 155. * iEtymol. Ma^n. in * Plat, de 

Leg. lib. 8. t. ii. p, 833. Heliod. uiSthiop. lib. 4, p, 159. 

Pausan. lib. G. c. 13. p. 482. * Heliod. i^thiop. lib. 4. p. 

162. ^ Mem. de l^^Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xiii. p. 481. 
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any but free men, who, entrusted with the glory* 
or disgrace of their country, by the unanimous con- 
sent of Greece, were exposing themselves to the 
alternative of contempt or honour, in presence of 
many thousand witnesses,^ ready to return .home 
with the name of the victors and the vanquished. 
Hope and fear were depicted in the anxious counte- 
nance of the spectators ; and their sensations became 
more lively as the moment approached which was 
to decide their doubts. This moment arrived. The 
trumpet gave the signal;® the runners set off, and 
like lightning reached the goal, where sat the presi- 
dents of the games. The herald proclaimed the name 
of Porus of Gyrene,'* which was re-echoed by a 
thousand voices. 

The honour which he obtained is the first and 
most splendid of those decreed at the Olympic games, 
the simple race of the stadium being the most ancient 
of any that are practised at these festivals.* In pro- 
cess of time it has been much diversified. We saw it 
successively performed by children scarcely in their 
twelfth year,** and by men who ran with a helmet and 
buckler, and a sort of buskins.' 

On the following days other champions were called 
upon to run the double stadium, that is, after reaching 
the extremity and doubling the goal, they were to re- 

• Find. Olymp. 5. v. 8. Schol. ibid. f Lucian, de Gymn. 
cap. 10. t. ii. p. 890. * Sophocl. in Electr. v. 713. '* Diod. 

Sic. lib. 16. c. 2. p. 406. Afric. ap. Euseb. in Chron. Grace, p. 
41. * Pausun. lib. 5. c. 8. p. 394. ‘‘Id. lib. 6. c. 2. p. 
456 ; lib. 7. cap. 17. p. 567. ‘ Id. lib. 6. cap. 10. p. 476 5 et 
c. 17. p. 493. 
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turn to the place of their departure."' Tliese were 
followed by athletae, who ran twelve times the length 
of the stadium.® Some were competitors in several 
of these exercises, and carried off' more than one 
prize." Among the incidents which at intervals 
awakened the attention of the assembly, wc saw some 
of the runners make oflf, and escape from the insults 
of the spectators ; and others, on the point of attain- 
ing the summit of their wishes, suddenly fall on a 
slippery piece of ground. Some again were pointed 
out to us, who scarcely left the impression of their 
feet.’' Two men of Croton long kept the multitude 
in suspense ; they had got greatly the start of their 
adversaries, when one of them having pushed the 
other down, a general outcry w^as raised against him, 
and he was deprived of the honour of the victory ; for 
such methods of procuring it are expressly prohibited,*^ 
the spcctaloi's alone being allowed to animate by their 
hli(;uts lh(i runners in wdiose success they are in- 
ieicsted.^ 

The victors were not crow ned till the last day of 
the festivals but at the end of the race they received 
or rather can i^ off a temporary palrn.^ This moment 
was the commencement of a series of triumphs. 

Pausan. lib, 5. c. 17. p. 420. " Bernard, de Pond, et 

Mens. lib. 3. N® .32. Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p.309 
et 311 • tom. ix. p. 390. " Pausan. lib. 6, cap. 13, p.482, &c. 

p .Solin. c. 1, p. 9. Lucian, de Calum. c. 12, t. iii. p. 141. 
Pausan. lib. 5, p. 441. ' Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 6*1, Isocr. 

in lAag-. t. ii. p. 111. • Schol. Find. Olymp. 3. v. 33^ Olyinp.5. 

V. 14. * IMut. Synipos. lib. 8. Quaest. 4. Pollux, lib. 3. 

§ 1 13, Ely mol. Magn. in 
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Mvery one thronged to see and congratulate them ; 
their relations, friends, arid countrymen, shedding 
tears of tenderness and joy, lifted them on their shoul- 
deis to show them to the crowd, and held tliem up 
to the applauses of the whole assernbly, who strewed 
handfuls of flowers over them." 

The next day w'e repaired early to the hippodrome, 
where horse and chariot races were to be held. These 
can only take place between the rich, as they require 
a very great expense.* Through all Greece indivi- 
duals make a study and a merit of breeding the species 
of horses proper for the course, and of prepar ing and 
bringing them into the lists at the public games.’' As 
the candidates for these prizes are not obliged per- 
sonally to contend for them, sovereigns and republics 
frequently rank themselves among the competitors, 
entrusting their glory to able horsemen. In tlie list 
of victors we find Theron, king of Agrigentuvn ; Ge- 
lori and Hiero, kings of Syracuse Archelaus, king of 
Macedon; Pausanias, king of Lacedasmon; and many 
others, as well as several Grecian cities. It may 
easily be imagined, that such rivals ^ust excite the 
warmest emulation. Individuals iio*nly attempt to 
equal, but even sometimes surpass, the magnificence 
they display. It is still remembered, that at the 
games in which Alcibiades was crowned, seven chariots 

“ Pausan. lib. 6 , c. 7. p. 469. Clem. Alex. Phacdotr. lib. 2 . 
c. 8 . p. 213. * Isocr. de Bigis, t. ii. p. 437. ^ Piiid. Isthm. 2 . 

V.55. Pausan. lib. 6 . cap; 1. p. 453 5 c. 2, 12, &c. • Pind. 

Olymp. 1 , 2 . Pausan. p. 473 et479. FMut. Apophth. Lac. t. ii. 
p. 230. Solin. c. 9. p. 26 , 
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entered the couise in the name of that celebrated 
Athenian, and that three of them obtained the first, 
second, and fourth prizes.* 

Whilst we were waiting for the signal, the persons 
near us directed our attention to a brass dolphin 
placed at the entrance of the lists, and an eagle of the 
same metal resting on an altar in the middle of the 
barrier. We presently saw the dolphin sink and hide 
itself in the ground, and the eagle rise up with its 
wings spread, and show itself to the spectators a 
number of horsemen then darted forward into the 
hippodromus, passed by us with the rapidity of liglit- 
ning, turned round the goal at the extremity, some 
slackening afid others increasing their speed, till one 
of them redoubling bis efforts, left behind him his 
mortified antagonists. 

The victor had contended for the prize in the 
name of Philip king of Macedon, who aspired to 
every siiecics of glory, and that w ith so much success, 
that he entreated Portune to temper her favours by 
some adverse accident for within the space of a few- 
days he had gamed the victory at the Olympic games ; 
Parmenio, one OT his generals, had defeated the Illy- 
rians ; and liis wife Olympias was brought to bed of 
a son, the celebrated Alexander. ‘‘ 

After some athletae, who had scarcely attained the 
stge of manhood, had run the same course,' it was 

•' Thucyil. lil). 6. e. 16. Isocr. de Bigis, page 437- Plut. in 
Alcil>. t. i. p. 196. ’’ Pausan. lib. 6. c. 00. p. 503, * Plut. 

Apophtli. t. ii. j). 177. '' Id- in.Mex. t. i. p. 666, Justin, lib. 12. 

o. 16. ' Pausan. lib. 6. c. 3. p. 455. 
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iilled by a lUiiiiber of chariots following each other. 
In one race tlicy were drawn by two horses,' in 
another by two colts, and in the last by four horses, 
w hich is tl)c most splendid of all. 

To obtain a better sight of the preparations, we 
went within the barrier, ivhere we saw several njag- 
nificent chariots kept in by ropes, which, extended 
along each range, and which were to be let fall one 
after the other.'' 'I’lie persons who drove them were 
dressed only in a light stufT. Their coursers, whose 
ardour they could scarcely restrain, attracted every 
eye by their beauty, and some also by the victories 
which they had already gained." As soon as the sig- 
nal w as given they advanced as far as the second line,’ 
and, Joining in this manner the other lines, they all 
I'onned but one front at the starting place of the 
course. In an instant we saw them covered with 
dust," crossing and jostling each other, and driving 
along their chariots with such rapidity that the eye 
could scarcely follow. Their impetuosity redoubled 
when they came to the statue of a genius, who is said to 
inspire them with a secret terror;’ and^pitill more in- 
creased on hearing the shrill sound of the trumpets,’" 
placed near a certain boundary famous for the acci- 
dents it occasions. This stretches across the course, 
and a narrow pass only is left for the ciiariots, which 
often baffles the skill of the drivers. The danger is 

‘ Pausan. lib, 5. c. 8. p. 395. " Id. lib. 6 . c. 20. p. .^OS. 

Herodot. lib. 6. c. 103. ' Pausan. lib, 6. c. 20. p. 503. '* So- 

])hocl. in Electr. r. 716. Ilorat. Od. 1. ' Pausan, lib. 6. 

c. 20. p. 504. “ Id. ibid, c. 13. p. 484. 
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more imminent, as this boundary must be doubled 
no less than tn elve times ; for they are required to 
run twelve times tlie length of the hippodrome in 
going and returning.” 

At each time of passing it some accident hap- 
pened that excited pity, or insulting laughter, from the 
assembly. Some chariots had been hurried out of 
the lists ; others had been dashed to pieces, and the 
cour.se was covered with their fragments, which added 
to the danger of the race. But five competitors now 
remained, a Thessalian, a Libyan, a Syracusan, a 
Corinthian, and a 'i'heban. The three first were on 
die point of douoling the boundary for the last time, 
when the Thessalian, striking against it,® fell entangled 
among the reins ; and whilst his horses were rolling 
over ihosc of the Libyan, who was close to him, the 
horses of the Syracusan plunged into a ditch on the 
edge of tiie course.’’ The hippodrome resounded with 
loud shouts and piercing cries. In the mean time the 
Corinthian and Theban came up, seized the favourable 
inoment, passed the boundary, goaded their fiery 
steeds, and pjpsented thems'dves to the judges, who 
decreed the first prize to the Corinthian, and the 
.second to the Theban. 

During the continuance of the festival, and in ti-e 
vacant intervals of the day, we quitted the huriy of 
tVje course, and visited the environs of Olympia. 

•Rind. Olyrap. 3. v. 59; Schol. ibkl, Olymp.. 6. v. 12f>. 
Schot. ibid. Mem. de I’Acad. dea Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p. 314; t. ix. 
p. 391. “ Sophocl. in Electr. v. 747. ^ Mem, de I’Acad. de.*, 

Bell. Let.lr. t. ix. p. 384. 
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Sonictiines we amused ourselves with obscrvini> the 

o 

theorife, or deputations, who came to offer to 
Jupiter the homage of almost all the nations of 
Greece:'^ sometimes we admired the address and 
activity of the foreign traders, who resorted hither to 
expose to sale their merchandize and at others were 
present at those ceremonies by which particular cities 
conferred .marks of distinction on each other/ For 
this purpose they had passed edicts, mutually decree- 
ing crow^is and statues, which were read at the 
Olympic games, to render their gmtHude as public as 
the favours they had received. 

Walking one day beside the Alpueus, the banks 
of which, sliaded with various kinds of trees, were 
covered with tents of didcrenl ^ ciOurs,* we saw a 
-liiiiidsoine youth throvong into ilie river [)ieces of a 
palm branch that he iield in his hand, and accem- 
panying this oilci lng with secret \ows. He had just 
gained th(‘ prize of running, and was scarcely in his 
third iustrum. On our questioning him, ho answered : 
Aiphcus, whose coihous and limpid waters fertilise 
this courniy, w a hunb. of Arcadia lie sighed foi' 
.Arcthusa ^\ho fled liim, and to escape from his pur- 
sh. loo ' reft go in Sicily. Siic was changed into a 
fountcun, and he into a river; but as his love was not 
extinguished, the gods, to crown his constancy, granted 
him a {lassage through the sea, and permitted him to 

Dinarch. in Demosllh page 100. Pausan. lib. 5. c. 15. 
}K 414. ^ Cicer, Tiicc.il. lib. 5. e. 3. t. ii. p. 302. Dc- 

Jiiosth. (le Cor. p. 487. ^ Anclocid. in r. 33. ‘’id. 

ibid c. 7. p. 390. 
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unite with Arelhusa. Tlie youth as he ended these 
words sighed. 

We frequently returned to the sacred precinct. 
Here the alhletaj who had not yet entered the lists 
were endeavouring to discover their destiny in the 
entrails of the victims.* Their trumpeters, seated on 
a great altar, were contending for the prize, the sole 
object of their ambition.’ Further on a crowd of 
strangers, ranged around a portico, were listening to 
an echo which repeated their words seven times.* 
Every where we had before our eyes signal examples 
of vanity and ostentation ; for these games attract not 
only those who have already acquired celebrity, but 
all who wished to distinguish themselves by their ta- 
lents, their knowledge, or their riches.* Hither they 
resort to exhibit themselves to the multitude, ever 
eager to run after those who possess, or affect to pos- 
sess superiority. 

After the battle of Salamis, Themistocles appeared 
in the midst of the stadium, which instantly rang with 
shouts of applause. The games were neglected, and 
all eyes fixed on him during the whole day : with ex- 
clamations of joy and admiration, they pointed out 
to strangers the man who had saved Greece ; and 
Themistocles himself acknowledged this to be the 
noblest day of his life.'’ 

We were likewise informed that Plato was ho- 

* I’iiid. Olymp. 8. v. 3. Schol. ibid. ^ Pausan. lib, 5. c. 21. 
p. 434. • Plut. de Garrul. t. ii, p. 502. Pausan. lib. 6. c. 21. 
p. 4.'54. * Isocr. de Bigis, p. 436. ^ Plut. in Themist. t, i. 

p. 120, 
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iRjiired in nearly ttie same manner at the last Olym- 
piad. When he appeared at the games, the whole 
assembly viewed him with delight, and testified their 
joy at his presence by the most flattering expres- 
sions.*' 

We were witnesses to a still more affecting scene. 
An old man was looking for a place, and after in vain 
attempting to find one on several benches, from which 
he was repulsed with offensive pleasantries, he came 
to that of the Lacedaemonians; when immediately all 
the youth and men* respectfully rose, and offered him 
their seats. The loudest plaudits were instantly heard 
on all sides ; upon which the old man could not 
refrain from saying, All the Greeks know tiie rules 
of decorum, but the Lacedaemonians practise them."'^ 

Within the circle I saw a pupil of Zeuxis the 
painter, who, after the example of his master,” was 
walking in a magnificent purple robe, on which his 
name was inscribed in golden letters. The people 
every where cried out to him : Thou mayest imitate 
llie vanity of Zeuxis, but thou art not Zeuxis. 

I saw a Cyrenean and a Corinthian, one of whom 
enumerated his riches, while the other displayed a 
long list of ancestors. The Cyrenean appeared of- 
fended at the ostentation of his ncighl)our, while the 
latter laughed at the pride of the Cyrenean. 

I likewise saw an Ionian, who with very mode- 
rate abilities had succeeded in a negotiation confided 
to him by his country. He had in his favour that 
respect which fools always entertain for upstarts. 

Neantli. ap. LaSrt. lib. 3, § ^5. Plut. Apoplith. Lacon. 
t. ii. p. 235. • Plin. lib. 35. c. D. t. ii. p. ^91. 
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Oi'.c ol his iViends left him to whisper me in tlic ear. 
that he never could have thought it so easy to beconu 
a. great man. 

Not far from thence was a sophist, holding a 
vessel filled with perfumes, and a large comb, as if 
going to tlic baths. After laughing at the impertinenci* 
of others, he mounted on one of the sides of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, placed himself in the middle of the 
colonnade,* and from that elevated station cried out to 
the j)eople : You see this ring, I engraved it : this 
vessel and comb I made myself; my buskins, m\ 
cloke, my tunic and sash, are all of my own work- 
manship. I am ready to read to you heroic poems, 
tragedies, dithyrambics, and all kinds of w'orks in 
piosc and verse, whicli I have comiiosed on all sorts 
of subjects. I am ready to discourse on music and 
grammar. Here I stand, in fine, to aiiswei* all sorts 
of questions.^ 

Whilst this sophist w^as so complacently exhibit- 
ing his inordinate vanity, painters were exposing to ilv 
public eye their newly-finished pictures,*' and rliapso- 
dists sang fragments of Homer and of Hesiod : one o1 
them gave us a whole poem of Empedocles.' Poets, 
orators^ philosophers, and historians, had stationed 
themselves in the peristyles of the temples, and in ail 
:he most conspicuous places, and recited their pro- 
ductions some treated on moral subjects, olheis 

riCiI str. V"it. Apoll. lib. 4. c. 31. p. 170. ^ Plat. Hipp. 

t. i. [). 36*3 et 3G8. ^ Lucian, in Herod, cap. 4. t. i. p. 834. 

» Atht n lib. 14. c. 3. p. 6‘i30. » Lucian, ibid, c. 3. Plut. Rhet 

Idt. t. ii. p. 886. Pausan. lib. 6. c. 17. p. 495, &c. Philostr. 
Vit, Soph. lib. 1 . c. 9. p. 493, 3cc. 
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pronounced eulogies on the Olympic games, or their 
respective countries, or on princes to wlioin they 
were humble suitors for protection.'' 

About thirty years since, Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syracuse, wished to attiact the admiration of (his as- 
sembly. Under the direction of his brother I'hearides, 
lie sent a solemn deputation, laden wdih ofleiings for 
Jupiter; .several chariots with four liorses to contend 
for the prize in the hippodrome ; a great number of 
rich tents, which were erected in the neighbouring 
plain ; and a multitude of able declaimers, publicly to 
recite the poetry he had composed. The abilities 
and harmonious voices of the.se performers at fust 
engaged the attention of the Greeks, already pre- 
possessed by such magnificent preparations; but soon 
wearied with this insipid haranguing, they vented tl'c 
most bitter sarcasms against Dionysius, and cani.'d 
tlieir attempt so far as to throw down and pillage his 
tents. To complete bis di.sgrace, his chariots ran out 
of the course, or were dashed to pieces against cacti 
other, and the vessel which carried back this pompous 
train rvas thrown by a tempest on fnc coast of Italy. 
W hilst it was said in the city of Syracuse that the verses 
of Dionysius had entailed ill fortune on the declaimers, 
the horses, and the ship, the courti(?rs insisted 
envy was the inseparable concomitant of transcendent 
abilities.' Four years after, Dionysius sent new’ pro- 
ductions, and more able reciters, but they failed still 
more disgracefully than the former. At this intelligence 


Pint. Khet. Vit. t. ii. p. •S-l'i. ' Diod 5si(', lib. 14 , p. .-.is. 
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he fell into the most violent paroxysms of phrensy ; 
and having nothing to solace his affliction but the 
resource of tyrants, he banished some of his subjects, 
and struck off the heads of others.”' 

We assiduously attended the lectures which were 
given at Olympia. The presidents of the games 
sometimes attended, and the people crowded to hear 
them. One day, while they were listening with more 
than ordinary attention, the name of Polydamas on a 
sudden resounded on all sides, and most of the audi- 
tors ran to see him. lie was a Thessalian athleta, of 
prodigious size and strength. It is told of him, that 
being unarmed on Mount Olympus, he beat down an 
enormous lion; that having seized a furious bull, the 
animal could only escape by leaving part of his hoof 
in the hands of the athleta; and that the strongest 
horses were unable to move a chariot when he held it 
witli a single hand. He had gained several victories 
at the public games, but arriving now too late at 
Olympia, was precluded from the competition. We 
afterwards learnt the tragical end of this extraordinary 
man. Having entered a cave with some of his friends to 
slielter himself from the heat, the ground above opened, 
and his friends made their escaj)e ; but Polydamas 
attempting to sustain the mountain was crushed to 
death.” 

"J'he greater the difficulty men iind to distinguish 
themselves in polished nations, the more restless does 

Diod. Sic. lih, 14. p. 332. “ Pausan. p. 463. * See 

note XXII. at the end of the volume. ® Athen. lib. 7. cap. 10, 
p. 289. 
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their vanity become, and the more capable is it of 
proceeding to absurd excesses. In another journey 
which I made to Olympia, I saw there a physician of 
Syracuse named Menecrates, attended by several of 
the patients whom he had cured, and with whom he 
previously stipulated that they should follow him 
wherever he went.® One appeared with the attributes 
of Hercules, another with those of Apollo, and others 
again with those of Mercury or iEsculapius ; while he, 
clad in a purple robe, with a golden crown on his 
head, and a sceptre jn his hand, presented himself, to 
the admiration of the public, under the name of Jupi- 
ter, and travelled through different countries escoiled 
by these counterfeit deities. He once wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the king of Macedon : 

Menecrates- Jupiter to Philip, greeting. Thou 
reignest in Macedonia, and I in medicine; tiiou 
givest death to those who are in good health, I restore 
life to the sick ; thy guard is composed of Macedo- 
nians ; the gods themselves constitute mine.” Philip 
answered him in a word, that he wished him restored 
to reason.* Learning some time after that he was in 
Macedon, Philip sent for him and invited him to an 
entertainment. Menecrates and his companions were 
placed on rich and lofty couches, before which was an 
altar covered with the first fruits of the harvest; and 
whilst an excellent repast was served up to the other 
guests, perfumes and libations only were offered to 

• Athen. lib. 7. c. 10. p. 289. * Plutarcli (Apophth. Lacon. 

t. ii. p. 213.) attributes this answer to Agesilaus, to whom, ac- 
oording to him, the letter was addressed. 
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these new gods, who, unable to endure the affront, 
hastily left the palace, in which they never more made 
their appearance. 

Another anecdote will serve to depict in no less 
striking colours the manners of the Greeks, and the 
frivolity of their character. Eight years ago an affray 
happened within the sacred precinct, during the cele- 
bration of the games. The people of Pisa had usurped 
the direction of the games'* from the Eleans, who en- 
deavoured to recover their rights. Both parties, sup- 
ported by their respective allies, entered the enclosure, 
and a sharp and bloody contest ensued. The number- 
less spectators who had assembled at the festival, and 
who were most of them crowned with garlands, ranged 
themselves around the field of battle to see the fight, 
without seeming to be more interested on the occasion 
than by the combats of the athletae, and, alternately 
applauded with the same ardour the success of either 
party.’’* 

** Pausan. lib. 6 . cap. 4. p. 460. Xcn. Hist. Grac. lib. 7. 
p. 6J9. Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 387- 

* A similar scene, but much more horrible, was exhibited at 
Rome at the commencement of the empire. The soldiers of 
Vespasian and those of Vitellius fought a murderous battle in 
the Campus Martius 3 and the people, collected round the two 
armies, alternately applauded the success of each. (Tacit. Hist, 
lib. 3. cap. 83.) We may perceive, however, in these two pa- 
rallel examples a striking difference. At Olympia the spectators 
appeared to be actuated only by curiosity ; but in the Campus 
Martius they gave themselves up to the extravagance of a bar- 
barous joy. Without recurring to the difference of character 
and manners, we may say that on these two occasions the bat- 
tle was extraneous to the Greeks 3 but to the Romans it was a 
consequence of their civil wars. 
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It now remains for me to speak of the exercises 
wtiich require more strength than the preceding ; such 
as wrestling, boxing, tlie pancratium, and the pen- 
tathlon. Without observing the regular succession of 
these combats, I shall begin with wrestling. 

In this exercise, the struggle is to bring the adver- 
sary to the ground, and force him to acknowledge 
himself vanquished. The candidates, to the number 
of seven, remained in an adjoining portico until they 
were called at noon.'' Seven billets were thrown into 
a box placed before the presidents tw'o of them 
marked with the letter A, two with the letter 13, twm 
with a C, and the seventh with a D. After shaking 
them in the box, each athleta drew' out his, and one 
of the presidents matched the two who had drawn 
the same letter. Thus there were three pair of 
wrestlers, a^d the seventh was reserved to combat 
the conquerors of the others.* They stripped otf all 
their clothes, and, being rubbed with oil," rolled them- 
selves in the dust, that their antagonists might have 
less hold in grappling.* 

A Theban and an Argive immediately advanced 
into the stadium. They approached, and after eyeing 
each other, began the onset by grappling with their 
arms. Now resting against each other’s forehead,'' 
they pushed with equal strength ; then for a while 
seemed motionless, and again exhausted themselves 

' Philostr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 6. c. 6. p. 2.35. * Lucian in Her- 

niot. e. 40, t. i. p. 783, Fabr. lib. 1. c. 24. * Julian. Ca'.sar. 

p. 317. “ Fabr. Agon. lib. 2. c. 5. * Lucian, in Anacli. t. 

ii. [). 901. > Id. ibid. p. 884. 
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with ineffectual eflbi ts ; now shaking their wliole 
bodies with the most violent agitations, they inter- 
twined their limbs like serpents, stretching them out 
and contracting them alternately : and now they 
writhed themselves into every attitude, backward, 
forward, and on each side,* while a copious sweat 
flowed from their enfeebled limbs. They then took 
a short breathing ; but presently grasping each other 
by the middle, after fresh exertions of stratagem and 
force, the Theban lifted up his adversary ; but, sink- 
ing beneath his weight, they fall, roll in the dust, and 
each is uppermost in his turn. At length the Theban, 
locking fest the legs and arms of his opponent, pre- 
vented him from moving, and keeping him under, 
seized him by the throat, until he lifted his hand in 
token of defeat.* This is not enough, however, to 
obtain the crown ; the victor must give Mb antagonist 
at least two falls,** and in general the contest is ex- 
tended to three.* The Argive had the advantage in 
the second struggle, and the Theban resumed his 
superiority in the third. 

After the two other pairs of wrestlers had 
finished their combats, the vanquished withdrew. 
Overwhelmed with shame and grief."* There re- 
mained three victors, an Agrigentine, an Ephesian, 
and the Theban. A Rhodian likewise remained who 
had drawn the seventh lot. He had the advantage 

* Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. ill. p. 937. * Fabr. 

Agon. lib. 1. c. 8. ^ Mem. de I’Acad. dis Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p. 

250, * vEschyl. in Eumen. V. 692. Schol. ibid. Flatin Euthyd. 

i. p. 277, &.C.. ‘‘ Find, Olymp. 8, v. 90. 
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of entering fresh into the lists, but could not gain the 
prize without being more than once victorious.* He 
triumphed over the Agrigentine, and was thrown by 
the Ephesian, who being worsted by the Theban, the 
latter carried olF the palm. Thus a first victory must 
be followed by others ; and in a competition of seven 
athletsB it may so happen, that the victor may be 
obliged to wrestle with four antagonists,' and have 
with each of them three separate onsets. 

The wrestler is not allowed to give his adversary 
any blows ; in pugilistic exercises tlie contest is con- 
fined to striking. Eight athletae presented themselves 
to the judges, and were matched like the vvrestlers, 
by lot. They had their heads covered with brass 
caps,' and their closed hands were bound with a sort 
of gauntlet formed of leathern thongs twisted in every 
direction.**"' 

The attacks were as various as the accidents that 
followed them. Sometimes we saw two boxers make 
different shifts to keep the sun from their eyes, pass 
whole hours in observing each other, and watching 
the moment when the adversary should leave any 
part of his body exposed,* holding their arms uplifted, 
and so stretched as to cover the head, and rapidly 
moving them to keep the enemy from approaching.^ 
Sometimes they set to with fury, and furiously gave 

• iBschyl. in Choeph, v. 866, ^ Find. 01yn>p. 8. y. 90. 

* Bustath. in Iliad. 23. p. 1324. lign. 38. ^ Mem de TAcad. 

des. Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p. 267. * Liacian. de Calumn. t. iii. p. 

139. ^ Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p. 273. 
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and received innumerable blows. Some we saw 
who, missing a blow darted at their enemy, fell vio- 
lently with their whole w'eight on the ground and des- 
perately bruised their bodies ; others who spent 
with fatigue, and covered with mortal wounds, sud- 
denly rose, and acquired new strength from despair ; 
others again carried olF from the field of battle' with 
not a feature of their faces to be distinguished, and 
no other sign of life but the blood which they vomited 
in copious streams. 

I shuddered at the sight of this spectacle , but 
still more lively were my feelings when I beheld chil- 
dren initiated in this cruel art for they are called 
to the combats of wrestling and the cestus prior to 
those of the grown men." The Greeks nevertheless 
enjoyed these scenes of horror, and by their shouts 
animated these wretches, exaspeiated as they were, 
against each other." Yet are the Greeks gentle and 
hiiniane ! Certainly the gods made us a very fatal 
and humiliating present, when they bestow^ed on us 
the power of accustoming ourselves to every thing, 
even so as to make a sport of barbarity as well as 
vice. 

The cruel exercises to which these children are 
brought up exhaust them at so early an age, that in 
the list of victors at the Olympic games we scarcely 
find more than tw'o or three who have gained the 

* Antliol. lib. 2. c. 1. epigr. 14. “ Pausan. lib. 5. c. 8. p. 396; 
lib. ('>■ c. J. p. 452. " Plut. Sympos. lib. 2. c. 5. p. 639. 

* I'abi. lib. 2. c. 30. 
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prize in their infancy, and again in a more advanced 
time of life.’’ 

In the other exercises it is easy to decide on tiie 
success ; but in boxing this can only be determined 
by one of the combatants acknowledging his defeat. 
So long as he has any strength remaining he never 
despairs of the victory, as it may depend on his 
efforts and firmness. We were told that one of these 
men having his teeth broken by a dreadful blow, 
swallowed them ; and that his antagonist, finding this 
stroke ineffectual, despaired of success, and owned 
himself vanquished.’ 

It is this hope that induces the athleta to conceal 
his pain under a menacing and fierce countenance, 
and frequently risk his life, nay sometimes actually 
expire,' notwithstanding the attention of the vicior, 
and the severity of the laws, which prohibit the con- 
(jueror from killing his adversary, under penalty of 
forfeiting the crown.’ But if they escape this danger, 
most of them are lamed for life, or disfigured by scars.' 
Hence it is, that this is the least esteemed of any of 
the exercises, and is almost wholly abandoned to the 
lower classes of the people.” 

But these hardy and ferocious men support blows 
and wounds more easily than the heat which over- 
powers them for these combats take place in the 

' Aristot. de Rep. lib. 8. c. 4. t. ii. p. 453. ’ .ffilian. Var. 

Hist. lib. 10. c. 1®. ' Schol. Find. Olymp. 5. v. 35. • Fausan. 

lib. 6. cap. 9. p. 474. ‘ Anthol. lib. 2. cap. 1. epigr. 1 et 2. 

“ Isocr. de Bigis, p. 437. ' Cicer. de Clar. Oral. cap. 69. t. 

i. p. 394. 
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hottest part of Greece, in the season of the year, 
and at the hour of the day when the rays of the sun 
are so ardent as to be almost intolerable to the spec- 
tators/ 

It was at a time when they shone with redoubled 
violence, that the combat of the pancratium began, 
an exercise composed of boxing and wrestling,* with 
this difference, that as the athletae are not to seize 
the body, their hands are not armed with gauntlets, 
and give less dangerous blows. The action was soon 
terminated ; a Sicyonian, named Sostratus, a cham- 
pion celebrated for the nunjber of prizes he had won, 
and the strength and skill which had procured them, 
had arrived the preceding day.* The greater part of 
the combatants yielded up all pretensions to the crown 
as soon as he appeared,’’ and the others on the first 
trial ; for in those preliminary essays, in which the 
athletOB try their strength by taking each other’s 
hands, he squeezed and twisted the fingers of his 
adversaries with such violence as instantly to decide 
the victory in his favour. 

The athletae I have mentioned contended only in 
this exercise; those of whom I am about to speak were 
versed in every species of combat : for the pentathlon 
comprises not only foot-racing, wrestling, boxing, and 
the pancratium, but leaping, and throwing the quoit 
and javelin.' 

^ Aristot. Problem. 38. t. ii. p. 837. iElian, Var. Hist. lib. 
14. c. IS. * Aristot (Ic Rhct. t. ii. p. 524. Plot. Sympos. lib. 
2. c. 4. t. ii. j). 628. * Pausan. lib. 6. c. 4. p. 460. * Philon. 

<ie CO (|uotl deter, p. |C'0. ‘Mem de r.\cad. des Bell. Lettr. 
t. iii, p. .320. 
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In the latter exercises it is only necessary to 
Jart the javelin, and hit the mark. Quoits are 
pieces of stone or metal, of a lenticular form, that 
is to say, round, and thicker in the middle than at 
the edges, very heavy, and with a polished surface, 
%vhich renders them extremely difficult to hold."* 
Three of these are kept at Olympia, and produced 
at the games;* one of them is perforated to intro- 
duce a strap.*^ The athleta stands on a little emi- 
nence® thrown up in the stadium, and holding the 
quoit in his hand, or whirling It round by means of 
a sling,'* launches it with all his strength, till it falls 
at length, and rolls along the course. The place 
where it stops is marked, and tlie object of the anta- 
gonists is to go beyond it. 

The same advantage must be gained in leaping, 
all the motions of which exercise are executed to 
the sound of the flute.' The athlette hold balance- 
poles in their hands, which enable them, as they pre- 
tend, to leap a greater distance.** Some of them 
jump upwards of fifty feet.'* 

The athletae who dispute the prize of the pen- 
tathlon, must, to obtain it, have triumphed, at least, 


* Mem de I’Acad. des Bell, Lettr. t. iii. p. 334. * Pausan. 

lib. 6 . c. 19. p. 498. ^ Eustath. in Iliad. 8 . p. 1591, ^ Philostr. 

Icon. lib. 1 . c. 24. p. 798. ^ Homer. Iliad, lib, 23. v. 840 j 

Odyss. lib. 8 . v. 189. j Pausan. lib. 5. c. 7. p. 392 5 c. 17. p, 
421. ^ Aristot. problem. 5. t. ii. p. 709 > de Animal. Ineess. 

c. 3. t. i. p. 374 . Pausan. lib. 5. c, 2(>. p. 446. Lucian, de 
Gymnas. t. ii. p, 909. * Eustath. in Odys. lib. 8. t. iii, p. 1591. 

Schol. Aristoph. in Acharn. v. 213. * 47 French feet 2 inches 

(.50 feet 2 inches English). 
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in tlie three first contests they Imd undertaken."' 
Though unable to enter the lists individually with the 
athletaa of each particular profession, they are held 
nevertheless in high estimation," since, by applying 
themselves to give the body all the strength, supple- 
ness, and activity of which it is capable, they accom- 
plish every object proposed in the institution of the 
gymnastic games. 

The last day of the festival was set apart to crown 
the victors." This ceremony, so glorious for them, 
was performed in the sacred grove,*' and preceded by 
pompous sacrifices. When finished, the victors re- 
paired, in the ’•etinue of the presidents of the games, 
to the theatre, dressed in rich habits,'* and holding 
palm in their hands.' They marched, intoxicated 
\tith joy,’ to the sound of flutes,’ and surrounded by 
an injmense multitude, who made the air ring with 
their applauses. Other athletae next made their ap- 
pearance mounted on horses and in chariots. Their 
stately coursers, adorned with flowers," displayed 
themselves with all the pride of victory, and seemed 
to participate in the triumph. 

When they arrived at the theatre, the presidents 
of the games ordered the choruses to begin the hymn 

® Piut. Sympos. lib. 9. t. ii. p. 738. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 11. p. 

■ Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. ii. p. 3^2. 

• 8chol. Find, in Olymp. 3. v. 33. Id. in Olymp. 5. v. 14. p. 
56. P Philoetr, Vit. Apoll. lib. 8. c. 18, ^ Lucian, in Demon, 

t. ii. p. 382. *“ Pint. Sympos. lib. 8. c. 4. t. ii. p. 723. Vitruv. 

Praefat. lib. 9. 4. p. 173. * Find. Olymp. 9. v. 6. ^ Pausan. 

lib. 5. p. 392. “ Pind. Olymp. 3. v. 10. 
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formerly composed by the poet Archilochus, to exalt 
the glory of the victors, and heighten the splendor 
of the ceremony/ After the surrounding multitude 
had joined, at each chorus, their voices to those of the 
musicians, the herald arose, and proclaimed, that Po- 
rus a native of Sicyon, had gained the prize of the 
stadium. This athleta then presented himself to the 
chief of the presidents,^ who placed on his head a 
crown of wild olive, gathered like all those distributed 
at Olympia, from a tree growing behind the tem- 
f)le of Jupiter,* and which, from the use to which it is 
applied, is become an object of public veneration. 
At this moment all the expressions of joy and admi- 
ration, with which he was honoured at the moment of 
victory, w'ere renewed with such ardour and profusion, 
that Porus appeared to me to have attained the ut- 
most summit of human glory.” In this light indeed is 
he view'ed by the whole assembly, and 1 no longer felt 
any surprise at the difficulties and labour to which the 
athletai submit, nor at the extraordinary effects this 
concert of applauses has more than once produced. 
We were told that, on a similar occasion, the sage 
Chilo expired with joy, while embracing his son who 
had just gained the victory,*’ and that the whole 
assembly at the Olympic games made a point of at- 
tending at his funeral. In the last century, added our 

* Id. Olymp. 9. V. 1. Schol. ibid. >' Find. Olymp. 3. v. 21. 

' Fausan. lib. 5. c. 15. p. 414. * Find. Olymp. 3. v. 77. 

Schol. ibid. " Diogen. LaSrt. lib. 1. c. 7 ' 2 . Find. lib. 7. c. 3‘3. 

( . i. p. .394. 
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informants, a still more interesting scene was wit- 
nessed by our fathers. 

Diagoras of Rhodes, who to his illustrious birth 
had added the glory of a victory gained at our games, ‘ 
brought two of his sons hither, who became candi- 
dates and merited the crown. No sooner did they 
receive it than they placed it on the head of their 
father, and, lifting him on their shoulders, bore him 
in triumph through the midst of the spectators, who 
threw flowers over him, some of them exclaiming, 
Die, Diagoras ; for thou hast nothing more to wish.' 
The old man, overcome by his happiness, expired in 
the sight of the assembly, impressed with the liveliest 
emotions at the scene, and bathed with the tears of 
his children who pressed him in their arms.^ 

These commendations bestowed on the victors are 
sometimes disturbed, or rather honoured by the im- 
potent rage of envy. On some occasions I heard 
hisses mingled with the public acclamations, proceed- 
ing from individuals born in the cities hostile to those 
of which the conquerors were natives.* 

These tokens of jealousy I saw succeeded by other 
not less remarkable instances, of generosity or adula- 
tion. Some of the successful candidates at the horse 
and chariot races had other persons proclaimed in 
tlieir stead, whose favour they were courting, or for 

• Find. Olymp. 7. * Fausan. lib. 6. c. 7. p. 469. * Cicer. 

Tuscul. lib. 1. c. 47. t. ii. p. 27 % Flut. in Pelop. t. i. p. 297. 

* Aul. Gell. lib. S. cap. 15. » Flut. Lacon. Apopth. t. ii. 

p. 230. 
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whom tliey entertained a friendship.’’ The athletae 
who triumph at the other games, having it not in their 
power to transfer that honour, find means however to 
gratify their avarice, by calling themselves natives of 
a city from which they have received presents’ at the 
time of proclamation, thus risking the danger of ba- 
nishment from their real country, whose glory they 
have sacrificed Dionysius, king of Syracuse, who 
found it easier to render his capital illustrious than to 
bestow on it happiness, more than once sent emissa- 
ries to Olympia, to engage the victors at the games to 
declare themselves Syracusans ;* but as honour is not 
to be purchased with money, it was as disgraceful for 
him to have corrupted some, as to have been unable 
to corrupt others. 

Bribery is often employed to get rid of a for- 
midable competitor, to induce him to yield the vic- 
tory by not exerting his strength,™ or to tempt the in- 
tegrity of the judges ; but the athletae convicted of 
these intrigues are scourged with rods," or sentenced 
to heavy penalties. We see at Olympia many brazen 
statues of Jupiter, erected with the sums arising from 
these fines. The nature of the offence and the names 
of the delinquents are perpetuated by inscriptions.” 

On the day of their coronation, the victors offered 
up sacrifices by way of thanksgiving.’’ They were en- 

'• Herodot. lib. 6. c. 103. i Pausan. lib. 6. c. 4.'>9 et 481. 

III. ibid. p. 497. ’ Id. ibid. p. 4.55. Id. lib. 5. c. ‘21. 

p. 430 et 434. “ Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 50. Pausan. lib. 6. c. 2. 

p. 454. Philostr. Vit. Apollon, lib. 5. c. 7. p. 192. “ P.ausaii. 

lib. 5. c. 21. p. 430. I* Schol. Piiiil. in Olynip. 5. p. 5ft. 
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rolled in the public archives of the Eleans,*' and mag- 
nificently entertained in one of the halls of the pryta- 
neuin/ The following days they themselves gave en- 
tertainments, the pleasure of which was heightened by 
music and dancing.’ Poetry was next employed to 
immortalize their fame, and sculpture to represent 
them in marble or in brass, some in the very attitude 
in which they had gained the victory.’ 

According to ancient custom, these men, already 
loaded with honours on the scene of action, letiini 
into their country with all the pageantry of triutnph,'' 
preceded and followed by a numerous train clothed in 
a purple robe/ and sometimes enter the city in ti 
chariot drawn by two or four horses,^ through a breaci% 
made in the walls.’ A native of Agrigentum ii: 
Sicily, named Exasnetus,* is recorded to have appeared 
in that city in a magnificent chariot, followed by a 
great number of others, among which were three 
hundred, each of them drawn by tw'o white horses. 

In certain places the victors have a competent sub- 
sistence furnished thern^ by the public treasury in 
others they are exempt from all taxes : at Lacedas 

*• Pausan ibid. p. 432 et 466. 'Id. ibid. c. 15. p. 416. 
‘Find. Olymp. 9. v. 6 ; Olymp. 10. v. 92. Schol. p. 116- 
.Athen lib. 1. c. 3. p. 3. Plut. in Alcib. t. i. p. 196. ' P.ausan- 

ibid. 0.27. p. 450 ; lib. 6. c. 13. p. 843. Nep. in Chabr. c. 12. 
Fabr. Agon, lib 2. c. 20. “ Mein, de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. i. 

|). 274. ' Aristoph. in Nub. V. 70. Schol Theocr. in Idyl. 2. 

V. 74. » Vitr. Praef. lib. 9. p. 173. Diod. Sic. lib. 13. p. 204. 

' Plut. Sympos. lib. 2. c. 5. t. ii. p. 639. * Diod. Sic. lib. 13. 

p. 204. •' Timocl. ap. Athen. lib. 6. c. 8. p. 237. Diog. Laert . 

in Solon, lib. 1. § 55. Plut. in Aristid. U i. p. 335. 
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mon they have the honour to combat near the king‘ 
in the day of battle ; almost every where they have 
precedency at the local games f and the title of 
Olympic victor, added to their names, ensures them 
an attention and respect which constitute the happi- 
ness of their future lives.* 

Some, in gratitude for the distinctions they have 
received, recompense the horses which have procured 
them ; they secure to them a comfortable old age^ 
give them an honourable burial, and sometimes even 
erect pyramids over their graves.* 

*Plut. in Lycurg. I. i. p. 53. Id. Sympos. lib. 3. c. 5, t. ii. 
p. 639. Xenoph. ap. Athen. lib. 10. c. 3. p. 414. *Plat. 
(Je Rep. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 465 ct 466. *^Herodot. lib. 6, c. 103. 
Pint in Caton. t. i. p. 339. jElian. de Animal, lib. 13. c. 10. 
s Plin. lib. S. c. 43. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Continuation of the Journey into Elis, — Xenophon at Scillus. 

Xenophon had a house at Scillus, a small town, 
situate at the distance of twenty stadia from Olym- 
pia.'* The troubles of Peloponnesus had once obliged 
him to leave it,'’ and go to reside at Corinth, where T 
found him on iny arrival in Grcece.'l' As soon as 
these were ap{)eased, lie returned to Scillus ;!}: and, on 
the day after the games, we visited him, in company 
with his son Diodorus, who had never quitted us 
during the whole time that these had lasted. 

The estate which Xenophon possessed here was 
considerable. He was indebted for one part of it 
to the generosity of the Lacedfemonians,'^ and he had 
purchased the other to consecrate it to Diana, and 
thus acquit himself of a vow which he had made when 
returning from Persia. He reserved the tenth of its 
produce for the -maintenance of a telnple which he had 
erected to that goddess, and to defray the expense of 
a sumptuous sacrifice which he offered every year.*' 

Near the temple is an orchard which produces 
various kinds of fruits. The Selinus, a small river 

** Xeii. Exped. Cyr. lib. 5. p. 350. * About three quarters 

of a league. Diog. Laert. lib. 2. p. 53. f See Chap. IX. 
of this work. J See Note XXIII. at the end of the volume. 
" Pausan. lib. 5. c. 6 p, 388. Dinarch. ap, Diog. Lalirt. lib. 2. 
§ 52. ■* Xen. Exped. Cyr. lib. 5. p. 350. 
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abounding with fish, slowly rolls its limpid waters at 
the foot of a fertile hill, and through meadows in 
which the animals destined to sacrifice feed undis- 
turbed. Within and without the sacred grounds are 
woods distributed in the plain or on the mountains, 
which aie the retreats of roebucks, stags, and wild 
boars.' 

In tlris delightful abode it was that Xenophon 
composed the greater part of his works/ and for a 
number of years dedicated his days to tlie study of 
philosophy, to benevolence, agriculture, the chase, and 
tJiose exercises w hich best maintain the freedom of 
the mind, and preserve the health of the body. His 
first care was to procure us amusements suitable to 
our age, and those which the country offers to a more 
advanced period of life. He showed us his hoises, 
his plantations, and gave us a particular account of 
liis household economy ; and vve every where per- 
ceived that he had reduced to practice the precepts 
w liicli he has given in his different works.^ At other 
times he advised us to take the diversion of the chase, 
which he never ceased to recommend to young per- 
sons as the exercise most proper to accustom them 
early to the labours and fatigues of war.^ 

His son Diodorus frequently took us with him to 
catch quails, partridges, and various other kinds of 
birds.‘ We carried with us some of the same species, 

' Xenoph. Exped, Cyr. lib. 5. p. 350. Pausan. lib. 5. c. 6*. 
p. 388. ^ Pint, de Exil. t. ii. p. 605. Diogen. Laert. lib. 

^ 52. ^ Xen. p. 818 et 932. ‘‘ Id. de Venat. p. 974 et 995. 

* Id. Memorab. p. 764. 
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which we took out of their cages, and fastened in the 
middle of the nets ; and these, by their chirping and 
ci'ies, drew others of the same kind into the snare, 
where they lost either their lives or their liberty.*' 

These sports Avere introductory to others more 
animated and more varied. Diodorus had several 
packs of hounds ; one trained to course the hare, 
another the stag, and a third, of the Laconian or Lo- 
ci ian breed, the wild boar.* He knew all the dogs of 
every pack by their names,’**' and was acquainted with 
all their defects and good qualities."" No person bet- 
ter understood the tactics of this species of war, and 
he conversed on the subject with as much accuracy as 
his father had written on it." The following is the 
manner in Avhich the hare w^as hunted. 

Nets of different sizes were placed in the paths 
and secret passages by which the animal might 
escape," We went out to the chase in a light dress, 
and with staves in our hands. ^ The huntsman let 
loose one of the dogs, and, as soon as he perceived he 
had taken the scent, uncoupled the others, and pre- 
sently the hare was roused. At this moment every 
object concurred to interest and animate us ; the cries 
of the dogs, the shouts of the huntsmen who encou- 
raged them,’’ and the windings and stratagems of the 

‘‘ Aristoph. in Av. v, 1083. Schol. ibid. ’ Xen. de Venat. 
p. 991. * Tlie ancients Avere careful to give to their dogs 

names that were very short, and commonly consisting of two 
syllables ; such as Thymos, Lochos, Phylax, Phonex, Rremon, 
Psyche, Hebe, &c. (Xcn. ibid. p. 987.) * Id. ibid. p. 987 et 

990. " Id. ibid. p. 97^. ‘"Id. ibid. p. 983. ^ Id. ibid, 

p. 9S4. Id. ibid. p. 985. 
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hare, which we saw in the twinkling of an eye cross 
the plains and hills, leap ditches, plunge down pre- 
cipices, appear and disappear several times, and at 
length end his career by entangling himself in one of 
the nets placed to intercept him. A man stationed 
near the spot seized the prey, and held it up to the 
huntsmen, to wliom he signified their victory both by 
his shouts and gestures/ In the joy of triumph we 
began a new chase, and hunted several more hares in 
the course of the day,’ some of which escaped from 
us by swimming over' the river Selinus/ 

We soon after engaged in a more noisy and dan- 
gerous kind of hutiting, in consequence of the sacrifice 
w'hich Xenophon oflered every year to Diana/ 
During the days w'hich he dedicated to this festivity, 
all his neighbours, both men and women, repaired 
to Scillus. He welcomed his friends to his own 
house / the treasures of the temple were expended to 
provide for the remainder of the guests.^ They were 
furnished with wine, bread, meal, fruits, and a part 
of the victims which were sacrificed. Among them 
likewise were distributed the wild boars, stags, and 
deer, which had been killed in hunting, by the youth 
of the neighbouring country, who, to participate in 
the various sports, liad resorted to Scillus some days 
before the festival 

For the cliase of the wild boar we were provided 
with spears, javelins, and large nets. Tlic footsteps 

” Xenoph. de Venat. p. 984. * Id. ibid. p. 9S6. • Id. ibid, 

p. 980. “ Id. Exped. Cyr. lib. 5. p. 350. •' Diogen. Laiirt. 

lib. 2. § 52. ’ Xenoph. Exped. Cyr. lib. 5. p. 350, ' Id. ibid. 
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of the animal newly imprinted on the ground, the 
mark of his teeth in the bark of trees, and other indi- 
cations of tlie way that he liad taken, led us to a very 
thick wood.* We let loose a Laconian dog, who 
followed the traces, and quickly arrived at the haunt 
of the beast. He immediately opened and informed 
us of the discovery. We directly drew him off, pre- 
pared nets to prevent the escape of the animal, and 
took our several posts. The boar endeavoured, to 
break out on my side. Far from entangling himself 
in the net, he stopped, and for some minutes sustained 
the charge of the whole pack, wiio made the forest 
resound with their barking, and that of the hunters, 
who assailed him with darts and stones. A moment 
after he rushed furiously on Moschion, who waited 
for him with firmness, intending to pierce him ; but 
the spear, glancing on the shoulder of the animal, 
slipped from the hands of the hunter, who immediately 
Ijad recourse to the expedient of falling flat with his 
face to the ground. *’ 

I imagined his destruction inevitable. The boar , 
finding no hold by which he could raise him, trampled 
him under his feet; when he perceived Diodorus, 
who had hastened to the assistance of his companion. 
Immediately he flew on this new enemy, who, more 
dexterous or more fortunate than Moschion, pierced 
h.im with his spear at the joint of the shoulder. Wt- 
now witnessed a terrifying proof of the ferocity of 
thib animal. The boar, though mortally wounded. 


•" Xcr.opli, tie Vcnat. p, y!)2. 


*’ Itl, ibid. p. 993. 
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roiuiuued to rush furiously on Diodorus, and staked 
nimself on the spear quite up to the guard." Several 
of our dogs were killed or wounded in this action ^ 
t.hough fewer than in a second, in which the boar 
maintained the fight during a whole day. Other 
wild boars, chased by dogs, fell into pitfalls, ^vhich 
Had been covered with branches of trees.'* 

On the following days stags were killed in the 
same manner we wounded several others, and our 
dogs fatigued so much, that they would stand still 
within reach of our javelins, and throw themselves 
sometimes into ponds, and sometimes into the sea.’ 

During the w'hole time that these huntings lasted, 
the conversation turned only on the sports in which 
we were engaged. Our companions described to us 
the various methods employed in different countries 
to take lions, panthers, bears, and other wild beasts. 
VVe were told, that in some places they mix poison 
with the stagnant waters and the food with which 
these creatures assuage their hunger and thirst. In 
others, horsemen form a circle during the night round 
the animal, and attack him at the break of day, often 
at the risk of their lives. In others they dig a wide 
and deep pit, leaving only a kind of pillar of earth, to 
which they fasten a she goat, and place around it an 
impenetrable palisade. The wild beast, brought 
thither by the cries of the goat, leaps the barrier, and 
falls into the pit, from which he is unable to extricate 
himself.* 

• Xenoph. de Venat. p. 993. * Id. ibid. p. 994. ^ Id. ibid, 

p. 990. ' Id. ibid. p. 991. ' Xenoph. de Venat. p. 995. 
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We vvere likewise told, that, in a certain district 
of Thrace, a kind of partnership has been formed 
between the hawks and the inhabitants ; that the 
former pursue the small birds, and force them to 
alight on the ground, where the latter kill them with 
sticks, or take them in nets, and divide their prey 
with their associates.’’ I doubt the fact ; but, were 
it true, it would not be the first time that irrecou- 
cileable enemies have united to deprive the weak of 
all resource. 

As nothing is so pleasing and instructive as to 
study a great man in his retirement, we pas.sed a part 
of the day in conversing with Xenophon, in listening 
to him, questioning him, and following him through 
every circumstance of his private life. We found in 
his conversation all that mildness and elegance which 
are so conspicuous in his writings, lie possessed at 
once the courage necessary for afi’airs (jf mo incut, and 
that requisite for things of lesser con,sequence, a much 
rarer and more necessary virtue. The former was 
in him an unshaken fortitude, and the latter an in- 
vincible patience. 

Some years before, his resolution had been put 
to the severest proof that a heart of sensibility can 
experience. Gryllus, his eldest son, who served in 
the Athenian cavalry, w^as killed at the battle of 
Mantinea. The news of his death was brought to 
Xenophon, at the moment when, surrounded by his 
friends and domestics, he was offering a sacrifice. 

" Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 9 . cap. 36. t. i. p. 940. .^lian de 
Nat. Anim. lib. 2. cap. 42, 
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I II tiic midst of the ceremonies, a confused and piain- 
♦ivc murmur was heard, and the courier approached. 
Tiie Thebans, said he, have conquered, and Gryllus 
. A flood of tears prevented iiim from pro- 
ceeding. How ! is he dead ? said the unhappy 
father, taking oflf the crown from his brow. After 
liaving performed the bravest actions, and lamented 
by the whole army, replied the messenger. At these 
words Xenophon resumed his crown, and finished 
tlie sacrifice.' I one day said something to him 
concerning his loss but he only answered, Alas ! I 
knew that he was mortal and immediately turned 
the discourse to some other subject. 

On another occasion we inquired of him in what 
manner he first became acquainted with Socrates. 1 
was very young, said he, when I met him in an ex- 
tremely narrow street in Athens. He stopped the 
way with his staff, and asked me where the necessaries 
of life were to be bought. I replied, In the market. 
But where, continued he, may one learn to be- 
come a good and virtuous man? Perceiving that I 
hesitated, he added, Follow me, and I will teach you.‘ 
I followed him, and from that time never left him till 
1 went into the army of Cyrus. On my return, I 
learned that the Athenians hail put to death the most 
just of men. I had no other consolation but to 
transmit in my writings the proofs of his innocence 
to the nations of Greece, and perhaps also to pos- 

< Diogen. Laiirt. lib. 2. § 54. .S^lian Var. Hist. lib. 3. cap. 3. 
Slob. Serm. 7- p. 90. '* Val. Max. lib. 5, cap, 10. exteru. N° 2. 

' Diogen. Laiirt. lib. 2. § 4tt. 
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At piesent I know no greater pleasure than 
recalling him to mind, and meditating on his virtues. 

As we all sincerely participated in the lively and 
affectionate esteem Avhich he expressed for this great 
man, Xenophon afterwards entered into a circum- 
rtantial account of the system of life which Socrates 
had embraced, and explained to us his doctrine, such 
as it really was, confined entirely to morals,"^ without 
any mixture of foreign dogmas, or those physical and 
metaphysical discussions which Plato has attributed 
to his master.^ How^ was it possible that I should 
blame Plato, for whom I shall ever preserve the most 
profound veneration ? Yet must it be confessed, that 
the real opinions of Socrates are less to be studied in 
his Dialogues than in those of Xenoplion. In the 
course of this work I shall endeavour to explain what 
these opinions were ; in w^hich attempt I shall be 
principally indebted to the information I derived 
from the conversations which I had w ith Xenophon 
at Scillus. 

With a mind adorned with every kind of useful 
knowledge, and long habituated to reflection, Xeno- 
phon wrote to render men better by liis instructions ; 
and so great was his love of truth, that he did not 
treat the subject of politics till he had carefully in- 
vestigated the nature of governments ; nor publish 
his histories, but to relate facts, to the greater part of 

*" Aristot. Metaphys, lib. 1. cap. 6. t. ii. p. 848. " Id. ibid, 

p. S47. Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 2. p. 508. Diogen. LaOrt. 
lib. 3. § 35. Brack. Histor. Philos, t. i. p. 11 et 697, Moshem 
in Cudw. t. i. p*i241 ^ GOO. 
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which he had been an eye-witness. He did not 
write on the military art, until after he had both 
served and corninanded with the greatest distinction ; 
nor on morals, till he had practised the lessons which 
he gave to others. 

I have known few philosophers so virtuous, and 
few men so amiable. With what a graceful and 
obliging affability did he reply to all our questions ! 
Diodorus, Philotas, and myself were one day walking 
on the banks of the Selinus, and had entered into a 
warm dispute on the tyranny of the passions. They 
affirmed, that love itself could noc enslave us against 
our will. I maintained the contrary. Xenophon 
happened to join the company, and ive immediately 
agreed to refer the question to his decision ; upon 
wliicli he related to us the following history. 

After the battle which the great Cyrus gained 
against the Assyrians, the plunder was divided, and a 
superb tent, and a female captive who surpassed all 
the others in beauty, reserved for that prince. This 
captive was Panthca, queen of Susiana.” Abradates 
her husband was then in Bactriana, whither he had 
gone to bring up some succours to the Assyrian 
army. 

Cyrus refused to see the princess, and confided 
her to the custody of a young Median nobleman, 
named Araspes, who had been educated with him. 
Araspes described the humiliating situation in which 
she was found. She was, said he, in her tent, sittiiic. 


“ Xen. Instit. Cyr. lib. 5. p. 114. . 
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on the ground, surrounded by her uornen, in the hatut 
of a slave, with her head bowed down and covered 
with a veil. We desired her to arise, and all her 
attendants rose at the same time. One of us wishing 
to comfort her, said to her : We know that your hus- 
band deserved your love by his illustrious qualities ; 
but Cyrus, to whom you are destined, is the most 
accomplished prince of tlie East.’’ At these words 
she tore her veil, and her sighs and tears, and the 
cries of her women, painted in the liveliest manner 
her distressful situation. We had then more time to 
observe her, and are enabled to assure you, that Asia 
has never produced a beauty comparable to her : but 
of this you will soon judge for yourself. 

No, said Cyrus, what you have said is an ad- 
ditional motive why I should avoid her. Were I to 
see her once, I should wash to see her again, and 
shoidd be in danger of forgetting in her company the 
care of my fame and future conquests. And can you 
really believe, then, replied the young Median, that 
beauty exercises her power with so imperious a sway 
as to force us to neglect our duty in despite of our- 
selves? Why then does she not equally tyrannize 
over all hearts ? Why do we not sigh with incestuous 
passion for those from whom we have received, or to 
whom we have given, life ? Because the laws prohibit 
us. The laws, therefore, are more powerful than 
love. But were they to command us to be insensible 
to hunger and thirst, to cold and heat, they would be 

' Xea. Instil. Cyr. lib. 5. p. 115. 
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universally disobeyed. Nature, theiefore, is more 
powerful than the laws. J.ove, in like manner, would 
be irresistible, if it were invincible it its own nature. 
We, therefore, do not love but when our will permits 
us to lovc.'^ 

If we could impose on ourselves this yoke at will, 
replied Cyrus, at will might we throw it off; yet have 
I seen lovers shed tears of anguish at the loss of their 
liberty, and vainly shake those chains which they 
were unable either to break or to support. 

These, replied the young man, were feeble and 
inert minds, who imputed to the pow'er of love what 
was merely the consequence of their own weakness : 
generous souls are ever able to subject their passions 
to their duty. 

Araspes, Araspes, said Cyrus, as he left him, be- 
ware how you see tlie princess too often.’' 

To tlie beauties of lier person, Panthea added 
qualities which her sorrows and misfortunes rendered 
still more attractive. Araspes thougiit it his duty to 
bestow on her every care and attention, and, without 
perceiving it, continually increased Ins assiduity to- 
wards her ; and as she could not but return his kind- 
ne.ss by civilities, he mistook the etnotions of gratitude 
for the wish to please,* and soon conceived for her so 
ungovernable a passion, that he could no longer re- 
frain from declaring it. She rejected without hesita- 
tion the offer of his love, but did not inform Cyrus of 


’ Xen. Iirstit. Cyr. lil>. r,. p. tin. Id. il)id. p. 117. * Id 
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what had passed, till Araspes threatened to procctfd 
to the last extremities.* 

Cyrus tlien caused it to be signified to his fa- 
voi’rte, that he expected he should only employ 
the methods of persuasion, and by no means have 
recourse to violence. This intimation was a thunder- 
stroke to Araspes. He blushed at the remembrance 
of his conduct ; and the fear of having displeased his 
master so overwhelmed him with shame and grief, 
that f^yrus, moved at his situation, sent for him into 
his presence. M^hy, said he, rvhen he came, do you 
fear to apinoacii me r I know too well that Love at 
once makes his sport of the wisdom of men and the 
power of the gods ! I myself am only able by avoiding 
him to escape his tyranny. I cannot impute to you a 
crime of which I was the first occasion; for I, by con- 
fiding the princess to your care, exposed you to a 
dimger superior to your strength. Oh, my sovereign! 
exclaimed the young Median, while my enemies 
triumph over me, wliile my friends in consternation 
a(lvi&e rne to shun your anger, while all around me 
conspire to complete my ruin, do you offer me conso- 
lation ? Oh, Cyrus ! you are ever the same ! ever are 
you indulgent to frailties in which you do not partici- 
pate ; and you pardon because you know mankind. 

Let us profit, replied Cyrus, by circumstances. 
I wish to be informed of the forces and projects of 
my enemies. Depart for their camp ; your pretended 
flight will have all the appearance of a real disgrace, 


* Xen» Instit. Cyr. lib. 6. p. 153. 
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anil yon will obtain their confidence. I tly to obey 
your commands, replied Araspes; too happy to ex- 
piate my fault by so trivial a service. But can you, 
answered Cyrus, bear to absent yourself from the 
beautiful Punthear“ I confess, replied the young 
Median, that my heart is rent with the most cruel 
pangs ; and I now feel but too forcibly that we have 
within us two souls, by one of which we are inces- 
santly urged to evil, while the other inclines us to 
good. I have hitherto been under the dominion of 
the former ; but strengthened by your assistance, the 
latter shall soon triumph over its rival.* Araspes, 
having then received secret instructions, departed for 
the army of the Assyrians. 

Xenophon, having proceeded thus far in his nar- 
rative, remained silent; at which we appeared sur- 
prised. Is not the question then determined? said 
he. Yes, replied Philotas; but the story is not con- 
cluded, and that now engages our attention much 
more than the question. Xenophon smiled, and 
continued as follows ; 

Panthea having been informed of the departure 
of Araspes, caused it to be signified to Cyrus, that 
she was able to procure him a more faithful, and per- 
haps a more useful friend than that young favourite. 
The friend she meant w'as her husband Abradates, 
whom she proposed to detach from the service of the 
king of Assyria, with wliom he had reason to be dissa- 
tisfied. Cyrus having consented to this negotiation. 


" Xen. iastit. Cyr. lib. G. [>. 154. 


• Jd. ibid. 
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Abradates arrived in the camp of tlie Persians, at the 
head of two thousand iiorse ; and Cyrus immediately 
caused him to be conducted to the apartment of Panthca/ 
who, with that confusion of ideas and feelings whicii a 
felicity long denied and almost unexpected occasions, 
related to him the history of her captivity, her suirer- 
ings, the attempts of Araspes, and the generosity of 
Cyrus. Her husband, impatient to express liis grati- 
tude, ran instantly to the Persian prince, and grasping 
his hand, exclaimed : Oli, Cyrus ! for all that I owe 
you,! can only offer my friendship, uiy services, and my 
soldiers ; but be well assured, wliatcver may be your 
designs, Abradates will always exert his utmost 
powers to support and render them successful. Cy- 
rus received his offers with transport, and thej^ imme- 
diately concerted together the dispositions of the ap- 
proaching battle.* 

The troops of the Assyrians, Lydians, and a great 
part of Asia, were within sight of the army of Cyrus. 
Abradates was appointed to attack the formidable 
phalanx of the Egyptians. Tliis dangerous post had 
been assigned him by lot ; he had himself solicited it, 
but the other generals had at first refused to resign it 
to him,* 

When he was about to mount his chariot, Panthea 
came to present him with tlie arms whicli she liad 
privately caused to be made, and on which were seen 
the jewels that had sometimes adorned her j)ersou. 
‘‘ You have then sacrificed to me even your orna- 

^ Xenoph. Instit. Cyr. lib. 6. 155. * Id. ibid. * Id. ibid, 

p. IdS. 
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uients,” said the prince affectionately. “ Alas !”* re- 
plied she, “ I wish no other ornament than that you 
should this day appear to all beholders as you con- 
stantly appear to myself.” Thus saying, she put on 
him his resplendent armour, while her eyes involunta- 
rily shed tears, which she anxiously endeavoured to 
conceal.'’ 

When she saw him take the reins, she requested 
the attendants to step aside, and thus addressed him : 
“ If ever a wife loved her husband a thousand times 
more than herself, that wife is doubtless yours ; and 
my conduct has surely been a better proof of this 
than my words : yetj notwithstanding the ardour of 
my passion, I wbuld rather choose, and I swear by 
the tender bonds by which w'e are united, I would 
rather choose to expire with you in the bosom of 
honour, than to live witli a husband in whose shame 
1 must participate. Remember the obligations we 
have to Cyrus ; remember that I was a captive, and 
that he gave me liberty ; that I was exposed to in- 
sult, and that he defended me ; remember, in tine, 
that I have deprived liim of his friend ; and that, re- 
lying on my word, he has believed tliat he shall find 
one more brave, and doubtless more faithful, in my 
beloved Abradates.”' 

The prince, delighted to hear these words, 
stretched forth his hand on the liead of his spouse, 
and lifting his eyes to heaven : “ Gracious gods !” 
cried he, “ grant that I may this day show myself 


Xenoph. Inst. 11b. 6. p. 169. 


• Id. ibid. 
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M'orthy to be the friend of Cyrus ; and, above ail, 
wortliy to be the husband of Panthea. ’ Ininiediatcly 
he leaped into his chariot, to whicli llie anxious 
princess had only time to apply her trembling lips. 
Ill tlie agitation of her mind she followed him with 
hasty steps along the plain, till Abradates perceiving 
her, conjured her to retire, and arm herself with forti- 
tude. Her eunuchs and women then approached, 
and drew her from the eyes of the multitude, which, 
constantly fixed on her, had been unable to pay the 
least attention either to the beauty of Abradates, or 
the magnificence of his dress and armour.'* 

Tlie battle was fought near the river Pactolus : 
the army of Croesus was entirely defeated, tlie vast 
empire of the Lydians overturned in a moment, and 
that of the Persians raised on its ruins. 

The day following the victory, Cyrus, astonished 
that he had not seen Abradates, inquired after him 
with solicitude,' and was informed by one of his 
officers, that, deserted almost in the beginning of 
the action by a part of his troops, he had nevertheless 
attacked the Egyptian phalanx with the greatest 
bravery; that he had been killed, after having seen 
all his friends fall around him ; and that Panthea had 
caused his body to be conveyed to the banks of the 
Pactolus, and was then employed in erecting a 
tomb. 

Cyrus, overwhelmed with gi'ief, immediately gave 
orders that the necessary preparatives for the funeral 

' Xenoph. Instit.iJyr. lib. 6. p. 170. * Id. Hb. 7. p. 184. 
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of the hero should be conveyed to that place. He 
himself preceded them ; and, when he arrived, beheld 
the unhappy Panthea seated on the ground, near the 
bloody corpse of her husband. His eyes overflowed 
with tears. He attempted to grasp that hand which 
had fought for him : it remained in his own, for the 
keen blade had separated it from the body in the 
bloody conflict. The emotion of Cyrus redoubled, 
and Panthea uttered the most piercing cries. She 
again took the hand ; and, after having covered it with 
a flood of tears and ardent kisses, endeavoured to re- 
join it to the arm ; and at length pronounced 
these words, which expired on her lips: “Alas! 
Cyrus, you see the calamity by which I anj per- 
secuted, and why do you wish to be a witness of 
it? For me, for you, has he sacrificed his life. 
Wretch that I was, I wished he should merit your 
esteem ; and, too obedient to my counsel, he re- 
garded less his own safety than your service I He 
has died gloriously, I know ; but he is dead, and I 
yet live. 

Cyrus, after having wept a while m silence, re- 
plied : “ Victory has crowned his life, and his end 
could not be more glorious. Accept these ornaments 
for his tomb, an'd these victims to be immolated in 
his honour. I will take care to erect a monu- 
ment which shall eternise his memory. You 
also I never will forsake nor forget ; I too much 
respect your virtues and your misfortunes ; only point 
out t© me the place to which you would wish to be 
conducted." 


VOL. in. 


B B 
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Piintbea, having assured him that of this he should 
soon be informed, and Cyrus having taken his leave, 
commanded her eunuchs to retire, and sent for a wo- 
man who had attended her from her earliest years, 
to whom she thus spoke: “ Be careful, as soon as 
aiy eyes are closed, to cover my body, and that of 
my husband vVith the same veil.” The slave endea- 
voured to divert her from her purpose by her intrea- 
ties ; but as these only served to increase her too just 
affliction, she sat down, shedding a flood of tears by 
the side of her mistress. Panthea then seized a 
poniard, and plunged it into her breast ; and, when 
expiring, still possessed Sufficient strength to lay her 
head on the bosom of her husband.^ 

Her women and all her attendants instantly 
uttered the most piercing cries of grief and despairi 
Three of her eunuchs sacrificed themselves to the 
manes of her mistress ; and Cyrus, who had hastened 
to the place at the first report of this new calamity, 
again wept over the amiable pair, and caused a tomb 
to be erected for them, in which their ashes were 
mingled.* 

' Xen. Instit. Cyr. lib. 7- p- 185. * Id. ibid. p. 18fi. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Tour of Messenia*. 

VV'e left Scilluo, and, after having crossed Triphylia, 
arrived on the banks of the Neda, which separates 
Elis from Messenia.’’ 

As we intended to make the tour of the coasts of 
the latter province, we embarked at the port of Cypa- 
rissia, and the next day landed at Pylos, situate under 
Mount vEgaleus.‘ Vessels find a safe retreat in the 
road neai’ this town, which is almost entirely shut in 
by the island Sphacteria.'* The environs present on 
all sides only woods, steep rocks, a barren soil, and 
an undisturbed solitude.* The Lacedaemonians, who 
were in possession of Messenia during the Pelopon- 
/lesian war, had entirely neglected Pylos; but the 
Athenians, having made themselves masters of it, 
immediately fortified it, and repulsed bolh by sea and 
land the troops of Lacedeemon and her allies. From 
that time this city, like all other places in which men 
have massacred each other, has excited the curiosity 
of travellers."' 

We were shown a statue of Victory, which had 

*■ See Map of Messenia. ** Pausaii. lib. 4. c. ■20. p. 327. 
Stral). lib. 8. p. 348. ‘ Strab. lib. 8. p. 3.59. ^ 1'hucyd. lib. 4. 

c. 8. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 113. * Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 8. Pau- 

san. lib. 4. c. 36. p. 372, ■ Id. ibid. 
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been left here bv the Athenians and were told that 
the sage Nestor had reigned over this country. 
It was in vain for us to reply, that, according to 
Homer, he reigned in Triphylia we received 
no other answer, than by being shown the house 
of that prince, his portrait, and the cave in which 
he kept his oxen.’’ We were still disposed to dis- 
pute the fact, but were soon convinced that both 
nations and individuals, proud of their claims to an 
illustrious origin, are seldom pleased that their title to 
it should be doubted. 

Continuing to sail along the coast to the bottom of 
the Gulf of Messenia, we saw at Mothone’* a well, 
the water of which, naturally impregnated with parti- 
cles of pitch, has the smell and colour of balm of 
Gyzicus.’ At Colonides wc remarked that the inha- 
bitants, though they are strangers both to the man- 
ners and language of the Athenians, pretend to be 
descended from that peo[)le, because there is at 
Athens an eminence named Colonos.' Further on 
we saw a temple of Apollo, to which .sick persons 
come to seek, and believe that they find, a cure.' 
Still further we came to the city of Corone,'!" lately 
built by order of Epaminondas and, lastly, we ar- 
rived at the mouth of the river Parnisus, which wc 
entered with all our sails set, as ships may proceed up 
it to the distance of ten stadia.” 

This river is the largest in Peloponnesus, though 

“ Pausan* lib. 4. c. 36. p. 372. • Stmb. lib. 8. p. 350. 
p Pausan. lib. 4. c. 36. p. 371. * Now Modon, ** Pausan. 
lib. 4. c, 35. p. 36^. ' Id. ibid. p. 365. ■ Id. ibid. f Now 
C^ron. * Pausan. lib. 4. c. 34. p. 365. “ Id. ibid. p. 363, ^ 
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from its source to the sea the distance is not more 
than one hundred stadia.** Its course is short, but 
is completed with distinction. It suggests the idea of 
a short and happy life. Its pure waters seem only to 
flow for the benefit of every object which it ap- 
proaches. The best sea-fish delight in it in all 
seasons, and at the return of spring hasten to ascend 
it to deposit their spawn.^ 

While we were landing we saw several vessels, 
which appeared to us of a foreign construction, and 
which made way both with sails and oars. They 
came up close to the shore, and immediately a 
number of persons, of all ages and both sexes, leaped 
from them on the beach, threw themselves prostrate 
on the ground, and exclaimed : “ A thousand and a 
tliousand times blessed be the day that restores thee 
to our w'ishes ; we water thee with our tears, O be- 
loved land, w’hich our fathers possessed ! O sacred 
earth, which containest the ashes of our fatliers !” I 
approached an aged man named Xenocles, who ap- 
peared to be the leader of this multitude, and asked 
him who they were, and whence tliey came. You 
behold, replied he, the descendants of those Messe- 
nians whom the cruelty of the Lacedaemonians for- 
merly forced to abandon their country, and who, 
under the conduct of Comon, one of my ancestors, 
sought refuge in the extremities of Libya, in a country 
which has no intercourse with the nations of Greece. 
We were long ignorant that Epaminondas had, about 

* Strab. lib. 8. p. 361. * .About three leagues and three 

•juarters. ^ Pausan, lib. 4. c. 34. p. 363. . . 
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fifteen years since, restored liberty to Messenia, anti 
recalled its ancient inhabitants.' When we were in- 
formed of it, our return was prevented by insurmount- 
able obstacles ; and afterwards the death of Epami- 
nondas occasioned a still longer delay, but we are 
at length arrived to enjoy the fruit of his benefi- 
cence. 

We joined these strangers, and, after having 
traversed fertile plains, arrived at Messene, situate, 
like Corinth, at the foot of a mountain, and become, 
like that city, one of the bulwarks of Peloponnesus.' 

The walls of Messene, built of hewn stone, 
crowned with battlements, and flanked with towers,* 
are stronger and higher than those of Byzantium, 
Rhodes, and the other cities of Greece.” They in- 
clude within their circuit Mount Ithome. Within 
the city we found a large public square or forum, 
ornamented with public temples, statues, and a plen- 
tiful fountain. On every side we beheld beautiful 
edifices; and from the first essays we may easily judge 
of the magnificence which Messene will hereafter dis- 
play.' 

The new inhabitants were received with the 
utmost respect, and the most eager welcome. The 
next day they went to offer up their homage in the 

* Pausan. lib» 4. c. 26, p. 342. * Polyb. lib. 7. p. 505. 

Strab. lib. 8 . p. 361, * Thirty-eight of these towers were 

still remaining fifty years ago 5 the Abb^ Fourmont saw them 
(Mem de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. Hist. p. 355.) Pau- 
san, lib. 4. c. 31. p. 356. * Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. 

vii. Hist. p. 355. 
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temple of Jupiter, which stands on the summit of the 
mountain, and in the middle of a citadel, that unites 
the strength supplied by art t6 the advantages of 
situation. 

The mountain is one of the loftiest,' and the tem- 
ple one of the most ancient in the Peloponnesus.' 
Inhere it was, as tradition relates, that the nymphs 
nurtured Jupiter in his infancy. The statue of that 
god, the work of Ageladas, is deposited in the house 
of a priest, who only exer cises the functions of the 
priesthood, to which he is appointed by way of elec- 
tion,* during the space of one year. The priest at the 
time we were there was named Celenus ; he had passed 
the greater part of his life in Sicily. 

On that same day was celebrated an annual 
festival in honour of Jupiter, which assembles the 
people of the neighbouring provinces. The sides of 
the mountain were covered with men and women, 
who eager'ly pressed to gain the summit. We were 
, present at the sacred ceremonies, and at the musical 
competitions, which had been instituted for a long 
series of ages.'' The joy of the Messonians of Libya 
presented art aflccting scene, the interest of which 
was increased by an unforeseen circumstance. Ce- 
lenus, the priest of Jupiter, recognised a brother in 
the chief of these unfortunate families, and was unable 
to tear himself from his arms. They reminded each 
other of the fatal evShts by which they Imd formerly 
been separated. W?e passed some days with these 

* Pausan. lib. 4. c. 33. p. 361. * Id ibid, c, 9. p. 301. 

id. ibid. c. 3. p. 387. ‘ Id. ibid. c. 33. p. SOI. . * Id. ibid. 
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two respectable old men, and with many of their 
kindred and friends. 

From the house of Celenus the eye may embrace 
the whole of Messenia, and follow its boundaries 
through a space of about eight hundred stadia.’* The 
prospect extends to the north over Arcadia and Elis ; 
to the west, and to the south, over the sea and the 
neighbouring islands ; and to the east over a chain of 
mountains named Taygetus, which divide this country 
from that of Laconia. The eye at length reposes 
w'ith pleasure on the rich landscape contained within 
these limits. We were shown, at different distances, 
fertile fields, intersected by hills and rivers, and co- 
vered with herds and young horses, wdiich constitute 
the riches of the inhabitants.'’ From the small num- 
ber of cultivators which we had seen, I could not 
refrain from remarking, that the population of the 
country did not appear to me to bear a due propor- 
tion to its fertility. That, replied Xenocles, is only 
to be imputed to those barbarians, the odious sight of , 
whom is prevented by yon mountains. During four 
entire centuries the Lacedaemonians have ravaged 
Messenia, and left to the inhabitants, for their whole 
inheritance, war or exile, death or slavery. 

We had but a slight knowledge of these calamitous 
revolutions ; which Xenocles perceiving, sighed, and 
addressed himself to his son : Take your lyre, said 

' StrabiUb. 8. p. 362. * Thirty .leagues and a quarter. 

*• Euripid. et Tyr. ap. Strab. lib. 8. p. 366. Plat, in Alcib. 
1. 1. ii. p. 122. Fausan. lib. 4. p. 288 et SIC. Plut. in .Ages, 
t. i. p. 615. 
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he, and sing those three elegies in which my father 
immediately after our arrival in Libya, endeavoured 
to assuage his grief, and to eternise the memory of 
the woes our country has sustained.* The youth 
obeyed, and began as follows : 

FfRST ELEGY. 

On the first War of Me&senia.^ 

Banished from Greece, strangers to other nations, 
we are only connected with mankind by the fruitless 
pity which they sometimes deign to bestow on our 
sufterings. Who could have foretold, that,, after 
liaving so long wandered on the waves, we should 
arrive at the port of the Evespcridae,' in a country 
which both nature and peace enrich with their most 
valuable gifts ! Here the earth, largely re|)aying the 
vows of the labourer, renders back the seed confided 
to it, increased an hundred fold,"' Tranquil rivers 
wind through the plain, near a valley shaded by 
laurels, myrtles, pomegranates, and trees of every 
species." Beyond are burning sands, barbarous na- 
tions, and ferocious animals ; yet we have nothing to 
fear, for among them are no Lacedaemonians. 

The inliabitants of these delightful retreats, pity- 
ing our misfortunes, have generously offered us an 

* See note XXIV. at the end of the volume. f war 
began in the year before Christ 743, and ended in the year 723 
before the same asra. * Pausan. lib. 4. ctip. 26. p. 342. 

Herodot. lib. 4. cap. 19S. " Scylac. Peripl. ap. Geograph. 

Miii. t. i. p. 46. FJin, lib. 5. cap. 5. p, 249. 
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asylum. Yet does grief consume our days, and our 
feeble pleasures only render our regret more poignant. 
Alas ! how many times, while wandering in these en- 
chanting groves, have I felt my tears involuntarily flow 
at the remembrance of Messenia ! Oh, happy banks 
of Pamisus, august temples, sacred groves, plains so 
often moistened by the blood of our ancestors, no, 
never can I forget you ! But to you, ferocious 
Spartans, I swear, in the name of the fifty thousand 
Messenians w'hom you have dispersed over the earth, 
a hatred as implacable as your cruelty. I swear it in 
the name of their descendants, and in the name of all 
hearts of sensibility of every age and country. 

Unfortunate survivors of so many heroes more 
unfortunate still, may my strains, imitating those of 
'J'yrtasus and Archilochus, incessantly sound in your 
ears, like the trumpet which gives the signal to the 
\i’amor, like the thunder which disturbs the sleep of 
the coward ! May they, night and day presenting to 
your eyes the menacing shades of your fathers, leave 
in your hearts a wound which shall bleed day and 
r.ight ! 

The Messenians enjoyed, during many ages, an 
undisturbed tranquillity, in a country which sufficed 
to supply all their wants, and beneath the mild in- 
fluences of a sky perpetually serene. They were 
free ; they had wise laws, simple manners, kings who 
loved their people,* and joyous festivals to relax them 
after their labours. 


• PailSaii. lib. 4. cap. 3. p. 38fi. 
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On a sudden the alliance by which they were 
united to the Lacedfemonians received a mortal 
wound. The two states mutually accused and 
irritated each other, and menaces succeeded to com- 
plaints. Ambition, till then enchained by the laws 
of Lycurgus, seized the moment to break his fetters, 
and, loudly calling injustice and violence to his aid, 
enteied with tliese infernal attendants into the hearts 
of the Spartans, and incited them to swear on their 
altars never to lay dowai their arms till they had en- 
slaved Messenia.^* The destructive passion, elated 
with his first success, led them to one of tlie summits 
of Mount Taygetus, and, showing them the rich 
countries that lay before their eyes, introduced tliem 
into a fortified place which belonged to their ancient 
allies, and served as a barrier to the two states."* 

At this news, our ancestors, unable to endure the 
insult, ran tumultuously to the palace of our kings. 
The sage Euphaes was then on the throne. He 
listened to the advice of the chiefs of the nation : he 
excited the ardent courage of the Messenians ; but 
restrained it till it might be exertevl with success.' 
Whole )^ears were scarcely sufficient to inure to 
military discipline a people too long accustomed to 
the inert enjoyments of peace. In that interval he 
learned to see, without a murmur, his harvestxS de- 
stroyed by the Lacedaemonians, and to make himsell 
several incursions into Laconia. 

Twuce the moment of vengeance appeared to ci|»' 

^ Justin, lib. 3. cap. 4. Fausan. lib. 4. cap. 5. p. 

* Id. ibid. cap. 7. p. -95. 
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proach, twice the force of the two states met in tlie 
martial conflict ; but victor}^ dared not yet to decide 
the important dispute, and her indecision accelerated 
the ruin of tlie Messenians. Their army was en- 
feebled, from day to day, by the loss of a great 
number of warriors, by the garrisons whicli it 
necessary to maintain in dilferent places, by the de- 
sertion of the slaves, and by an epidemical disease, 
which began its dire ravages in a country formerly so 
flourishing. 

In this extremity, it was resolved to entrench the 
army on Mount Ithoine,* and to consult the oracle 
of Delphi. The priests, and not the gods, dictated 
this* barbarous answer. ''The safety of Messenia 
depends on the sacrifice of a young maiden, dra\Mi 
by lot, and chosen from the family on the throne.”^ 
Ancient prejudices blinded all eyes to the atro- 
cious crime of obeying such an injunction. The 
fatal urn was brouglit, and the lot condemned to 
death the daughter oi I vc^fecus ; but her father, sud- 
denly withdrawing her from every eye, fled with her 
to Lacedflsmon. The warrior Aristodemus instantly 
advanced, and, in despile of the tender aflection 
^hich, from the bottom of his heart, pleaded against 
the deed, offered his own to the altar. She had been 
affianced to one of the favourites of the king, who 
ran to protect her. He maintained that her father 
could not dispose of his spouse without his consent. 
He went further : to save her he ventured even to 

Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 9. p. 301, * Id. ibid. Euseb. Praepar, 

Evang. lib. b. cap. 27. p. 223. 
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^ asl an imputation on her innocence, and declared 
tliat the rites of Hymen had already been consum- 
mated. The horror of such a falsehood, the dread 
of dishonour, paternal love, the safety of his country, 
the sanctity of iiis word, a multitude of contrary 
emotions, agitated with sucli violence the mind of 
Aristodenuis, that the stroke of despair was necessary 
to afford him relief. He seized a poniard, and his 
daughter fell dead at his feet, in view of the shudder- 
ing spectators. The priest, unsated with blood, 
exclaimed : It was not piety hut madness which 

guided the hand of the murderer : tiu* gods require 
another victim/ And aiiollicr they shall have, replied 
tlie furious multitude, who immediately fell upon the 
wretcla.^d lover, whom they would have torn to pieces 
on the spot, had not the king appe^ased the tuinult, 
and persuaded them that the conditions of the oracle 
were fulfilled. 

Sparta still inflexibly adheied to her projects of 
conquests, which wore manifested b)' her frequent 
hostilities and bloody conflicts. In one of these 
iTdrttles king liuphaes was slain, .aitl Aristodeiims 
succeeded to the throne/ In another, in which 
several of the states of Peloponnesus had joined the 
Messenians,’' our enemies were defeated, and three 
hundred of them, taken with arms in their hands, 
were sacrificed on the altars of Jupiter.^ 

“ Fausan. lib. 4. cap. lO. p. 304, Id. ibid. cap. 11. p. 30.5. 
^ Myron, ap. Fausan. lib. 4. cap. 6. p. 394. Clem. Alex. Cohort, 
ad. Gent. t. i. p. 36. Euseb. Fraep. Evang. lib. 4. cap. 16. 
p. ir>7. Flut. in Rom. t. i. p. 33. Mem. deVAcad. des Fell. 
Eettr. t: ii. p. 105. 
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The siege of Ithome was nevertheless continued 
with vigour. Aristodemus prolonged the duration of 
it by his vigilance, his courage, the confidence his 
troops had in him, and the cruel recollection of the 
fatc-ol his daughter. At length fallacious oracles and 
terrifying prodigies shook his constancy ; be despaired 
of the .safety of Messenia, and, having stabbed him- 
self with his own sword, yielded his last breath on 
the tomb of his daughter." 

The beseiged, liowcver, still defended themselves 
for many mouths ; but, after having lost their <rencrals 
and their bravest soldiers, seeing tbemsel ves ilhout jiro- 
vision.s and without resource, they abandoned tlie place. 
Some retired to the neighbouring states, others ic- 
niained in their ancient dwellings, where the conquerors 
lorced them to swear to observe the following articles : 

“ You shall undertake nothing against our autho- 
rity ; you shall cultivate your lands, but you shall, 
bring us every year the half of the produce ; at the 
death of our kings and principal magistrates you shall 
both men and women, wear mourning.”* Such were 
the humiliating conditions which, after a war of twenty 
years, Lacedasinon imposed upon our ancestors. 

SECOND ELEGY. 

On the Second War of Mes&cnia* 

Again I resume the lyre, again I prepare to sing 
tiie glory of a hero who long fought on the ruins of 

‘ Puusan. lib. 4. cap. 13. p. 311. » Tyrt. ap. Pausan. lib. 4. 

cap. 14. p. 313. jElian. Var. Hist. lib. G. cap. 1. * This 

war began in the year^before Christ 684, anti ended in the year 
<">68 before the s&me aera. 
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Ins country. Ah ! were it permitted to mortals to 
change the decrees of destiny, his victorious arms 
would doubtless have repaired the injuries of a de- 
structive war, and a peace no less hateful. 

What a peace! Just heaven! during the space 
of nine-and-thirty years it never ceased to render 
more heavy the iron yoke which bowed down the 
heads of the vanquished,’’ and to oppress them with 
every species of servitude. Subjected to toilsome 
labours, sinking beneath the weight of the tributes 
Avhich they carried to Lacedaemon, forced to mourn 
at the funerals of their tyrants,' and not daring to 
utter their impotent hatred, they bequeathed to their 
childien only woes to suffer and insults to revenge. 
So extreme were their miseries, the aged had no 
longer any evil to fear in death, nor the youthful any 
good to hope in life. 

Their eyes, continually fixed on the ground, were 
at length raised towards Aristomenes, who was de- 
scended from our ancient kings, and who, from his 
earliest youth, had exhibited in his countenance, his 
words and actions, the distinguishing characteristics 
of an elevated mind. This prince, surrounded by 
ardent and impatient youths, whose courage he by 
turns inflamed or tempered, consulted the dispositions 
of the neighbouring states ; and, having learned that 
those of Argos and Arcadia were ready to furnish him 
with succours, called the Messenians to arms,** and 


^ Pausan. lib. 4. cap. p. 315. ' I'yrt. ap. JPauaun. lib. 4, 

cap. 14. p. 31.3. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 300. ^ Paiisan. lib. 4, 

cap. 14. p. 314. 
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from that moment the cries of oppression and the 
shouts of liberty were heard on all sides. 

The first battle was fought in a village of Mes- 
senia. The victory was long doubtful ; but Aristo- 
inOiies so distinguished himself by his valour, that 
the army, witli one voice, proclaimed him king on the 
field of battle ; yet he refused an honour to which he 
had a legitimate title by his birth, and a still more 
just claim by his virtues. 

Placed at the head of the troops, he wished to 
intimidate the Spartans by a single act of courage, and 
to dc})osit in the heart of their capital the pledge of 
the hatred he had vowed against them from his 
infancy. He repaired to Lacedaunon, and, having 
secretly entered the temple of Minerva, affixed to the 
wall a buckler, on which these words were inscribed : 
“ Aristomenes has consecrated this to the goddess 
from the spoils of the Ijacedaemonians.”' 

Sparta, conformably to the answer of the oracle of 
Delphi, then demanded of the Athenians a general to 
conduct the war. Athens, who feared to contribute 
to the aggrandisement of her rival, sent Tyrtmus,*^ an 
obscure poet, who compensated the disadvantages of 
liis person and the meanness of his fortune by a 
sublime talent which the Athenians regarded as a 
species of phrenzy.® 

Tyrtaeus, called to the assistance of a warlike 

'Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 15. p. 316. fLycurg. in Leocrat. 
p. Justin, lib. 3. cap. 5. Pint, in Cleom. p. 805. Pausau. 
lib. 4. c^. 'J5. p. 316. Mem. de I'.Acad. des Bell. Leltr. t. 
viil. p.I44, t, xiii. p?284. * Diogen. Ladrt. lib. S. § 43. 
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nation, which soon received him into the number of 
her citizens/ felt his soul ' expanded, and, following 
wdiere his high destiny called, gave the reins to his 
genius. His ardent songs inspired the contempt of 
dangers and of death : he recited them to the troo{)s ; 
and the Lacedmmonians eagerly flew to the combat.' 

The common colours of language would be in- 
adequate to express the sanguinary rage which ani- 
mated the two nations ; new ones nmst be created.. 
As w'hen the celestial fires fall, and inflame the gulfs 
of iEtna ; the volcano trembler and roars ; it raises 
its boiling waves, pours them forth from its opening 
sides, and hurls them towards heaven, which it dares 
to brave : the thunderbolt, fraught wdth new fires, 
which it has drawn from the clouds, again descends, 
swifter than the lightning, strikes wdth reiterated 
shocks the summit of the mountain, and, after having 
shivered its smoking rocks, imposes silence on the 
abyss, and leaves it covered with ashes and eternal 
ruins ; thus did Aristomenes at the head of the Mes- 
senian youth fall on the chosen hands of Sparta, 
commanded by their king Anaxander. His warriors, 
imitating the example of their chief, rushed on the foe 
like furious lions ; but their utmost efforts were in- 
effectual against that immoveable phalanx, clad in 
iron, inflamed with the most violent passions, and 
whence the weapons of death incessantly flew^ on tlie 
assailants. Covered with blood and wounds, they 

^ Plat, de Leg. lib. 1 . t. ii. p. 6 ^ 29 , ^ Plut. in Aeid. t. i. 

p. 305. Horat. Art. Poet. v. 402. 
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despaired of victory ; when Aristomenes, redoublin';; 
his exertions, and inspiring his soldiers with his own 
heroism, forced the brave Anaxander and his formi- 
dable warrioi s to give ground,"* rapidly pierced the 
battalions of the enemy, put to flight some by his 
courage and others by his presence, dispersed, pur- 
sued, and left them in their camp, buried in unutter- 
able consternation. 

Tlie women of Messenia celebrated this victory 
by songs which we still repeat their husbands raised 
their heads, and on their menacing brow the god of 
war imprinted terror and courage. 

But now', O goddess of memory! it should be 
thine to declare how' days so glorious were suddenly 
overshadowed by a thick and gloomy veil ; but thy 
pictures almost alw'ays only present imperfect strokes 
and faded colours, as the waves of the ocean only cast 
on shore the shattered fragments of the vessel which 
was once the sovereign of the seas. Listen, young 
Messeriians, to a testimony more faithful and moie 
respectable. I saw him ; I heard his voice ; in tlic 
midst of that stormy night which dispersed the fleet I 
led into Libya. Cast on an unknown shore, I ex- 
claimed : “ O earth ! thou shalt at least serve us for 
a grave, and our bones shall not be trampled on by 
the Lacedasrnonians.” 

At that fatal name I saw torrents of flame and 
smoke pour forth from a funeral monument near me, 
while from the bottom of the tomb a shade arose, and 

'* I’ausan. lib. I. cap. 16. p. 318. * Id. ibid, p. 319. 
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Uttered these words : What mortal comes to trouble 
the repose of Aristomenes, and to rekindle in his 
ashes the hatred he still retains against a barbarous 
nation ? It is a Messenian, replied I with transport. 
It is Comon, the heir of a family formerly united with 
yours. O Aristomenes ! O greatest of mortals ! is it 
then permitted me to see and hear thee? Oh, ye 
gods! I bless you, for the first time in my life, for 
having brought to Rhodes the unfortunate Comon. 
My son, replied the hero, thou shall bless them 
during thy whole life. They have declared to me thy 
arrival, and have granted me permission to reveal to 
thee the secrets of their high wisdom. The time ap- 
proaches, when, like the luminary of day, whose 
glorious beams have dispersed the envious clouds, 
Messenia shall again appear on the stage of the 
world with new-born lustre. Heaven, by its secret 
counsels, shall guide the hero who is to effect this 
prodigy, and thou shall be informed of the time when 
my prediction is to be accomplished.”' Farewell I 
thou mayst depart. Thy companions await thee in 
Libya ; bear to them the momentous tidings. 

Stop, generous shade, cried I instantly ; deign to 
add to hopes so delicious, consolation still more de- 
lightful. Our fathers were unfortunate ; it is therefore 
easy to believe them culpable. Time has destroyed 
the proofs of their innocence, and the surrounding 
nations propagate suspicions derogatory to our honour. 
Aristomenes betrayed, wandering from city to city. 


I’ausan. lib. 4. c. 26. p. 342 et 343 ; c. 32.. p. 
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and dying alone in the island of Rhodes, seems to ti\ 
a stigma on the Messenians. 

Go, depart, fly, my son ! replied the hero, raising 
his voice ; declare to all the earth that the valour of 
your fathers was more ardent than the fires of the 
dog-star, and their virtues more pure than the light of 
heaven ; and if men are yet susceptible of j)ity, force 
tears from them by the recital of our misfortunes. 
Listen to me. 

Sparta could not support the shame of her defeat. 
She said to her warriors. Avenge me ; to her slaves, 
Protect me to a slave still more vile than lier own, 
and w'hose head was adorned with a diadem, Betray 
thy allies.® This was Aristocrates, who reigned over 
the powerful nation of the Arcadians, and had joined 
his troops to ours. 

The two armies advanced as two thunder-clouds 
approach to dispute the empire of the air. At the 
sight of their conquerors our eneinies vainly sought in 
their hearts some remains of courage, while in their 
disturbed eyes w'as depicted the sordid desire of life. 
Tyrtaeus then presented himself to the soldiers with 
the confidence and authority of a man on whom the 
aafety of his country depends. He successively dis- 
played before them’’ the most lively and animated 
images ; that of a hero who has repulsed his enemy ; 
the intermingled shouts of joy and love which honour 
his triumph, the respect which his presence ever, after 
inspires, and the honourable repose which his old age 

• Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 16. p. S19. * Id. ibid. c. 17. p- S21. 

» Tjrt. ap. Sfob. Serm. 49. p. S54. 
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enjoys. He painted the still more affecting scene 
of a young warrior expiring in the field of glory ; the 
august ceremonies which accompany his funeral ; the 
sorrow and regret of a whole people at the sight of 
his bier ; the old men, women, and children, who 
weep and roll in the dust around his tomb, and the 
immorlal honours w'hich await his memory. Such 
objects and such sentiments, pourtrayed with an im- 
petuous and rapid eloquence, inflame the w’arriors 
M ith an ardour till then unknown ; they fasten to their 
arms their names and those of their families, too 
happy in the hope that they may obtain a distin- 
guished sepulchre, and that posterity may one day 
say, repeating tlieir names, Lo ! these are those who 
died for their country !'> 

While a poet wrought this wondrous change in 
the army of the Lacedajmonians, a king completed 
his perfidy in ours.' Unfavourable rumours, propa- ■ 
gated by his orders, had prepared the terrified troops 
for his base treachery. The signal of battle was for 
them the signal of flight. Aristocrates led the way in 
the path of infamy, which he traced out through our 
battalions, at the moment when they were attacked 
by the phalanx of the enemy. In an instant the 
flower of our warriors w'cre extended in the dust, and 
Messenia was enslaved. Yet no ; liberty reserved to 
herself an asylum on Mount Eira.’ Thither retired 
the soldiers who escaped from the carnage, and the 
citizens who disdained to bend their necks to servi- 

’ Justin, lib. 3. c. 5. ' Fausan. lib. 4. f. 17. p. 322, ‘ id. 

ibid. p. 323. 
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iude. The conquerors formed a blockade at tlie foot 
of the mountain, and with terror saw us above their 
heads, as the pale mariners behold in the horizon the 
dark clouds which bear the tempest in their bosom. 

Then began the siege, less renowned but no less 
worthy to be celebrated, than that of Ilium. Then 
were repeated or realised the exploits of the ancient 
heroes. The rigours of the seasons, eleven times re- 
newed, were insufficient to weary the ferocious obsti- 
nacy of the besiegers, or the unshaken constancy of 
the besieged/ 

Three hundred Messenians of distinguislied valour 
accompanied me in my expeditions. “ We easily 
passed the barrier at the foot of the mountain, and 
carried terror to the environs of Sparta. One day, 
when loaded with plunder, we were surrounded by the 
army of the enemy. We rushed on the foe, though 
we despaired to conquer. A deadly wound deprived 
me of all sense ; and, ob ! that it had never been again 
^restored ! In what a situation did I return to life ! 
Had black Tartarus suddenly presented itself to iny 
sight, it had inspired me with less horror. I found 
myself extended on a heap of the dead and the dying, 
in a dark and deep pit, where only were heard the 
piercing cries and stifled groans of my companions 
and my friends who had been cast into it before me. 
I called them by name ; we wept together, and my 
presence seemed to lighten their miseries. He whom 
most I loved, oh cruel remembrance ! oh too fatal 


* Rhian. ap. Pausan.^lib. 4. c. 17. p. 323. 


“Id. ib. C.18.p.324. 
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image ! oh, my son ! thou wilt not hear me without 
shuddering, was one of thy ancestors. I knew, by 
some words that escaped him, that my fall had 
hastened the moment of his death. I pressed him in 
my arms, I covered him with my burning tears, and, 
unable to arrest the fluttering breath of life hovering 
on his lips, my soul, steeled by its suflerings, ceased 
to seek relief in complaints and tears. My friends 
successively expired around me. By the varied 
accent of their failing voices I was able to presage the 
moments of life which yet remained to each, and 
saw without emotion that instant arrive uhich con- 
cluded their sufferings. At length I heard the final 
groan of the last among them, and the silence of the 
grave reigned through the cavern. 

Thrice had the sun begun his course since I had 
been no longer numbered among the living.’' Motion- 
less, extended on the bed of woe, and wrapped in my 
mantle, I impatiently expected that death who seemed 
to estimate his favours at so high a price, when my 
ear was struck by a slight noise. It u as occasioned 
by a wild animal,* which had entered the cave by a 
secret passage. I took hold of him ; he endeavoured 
to escape, and drew me after liirn. I know not by 
what motive I was actuated, for life then appeared 
to me the most cruel of sufferings. Some divinity, 
doubtless, directed my motions, and inspired me rvith 
strength. I long crept through a number of oblitjue 


* Pausan. lib, 4. cap. 18. p. 324. • 


* A fox. 
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windings, till I saw the light, when I restored liberty 
to my guide ; and, continuing to open myself a pas- 
sage, left the i-egion of darkness. I found the Mes- 
senians weeping my loss. At sight of me the 
mountain shook with shouts of joy, and, at the recital 
of my sufferings, with cries of indignation. 

Vengeance closely followed, vengeance cruel as 
the wrath of the gods. The countries of Messenia 
and Laconia were day and night ravaged by enemies 
thirsting for the blood of each othei’. The Spartans 
overspread the plain as the flame devours the harvest, 
and we as the torrent which both destroys the harvest 
and extinguishes the flame. We had receiver! secret 
information that the Corinthians were approaching to 
the succour of the Lacedasmonians ; we entered their 
camp under cover of the darkness, and they passed 
from the embraces of sleep to those of death.^ Vain 
exploits ! deceitful hopes ! From the immense re- 
ceptacle of years and ages. Time produces, at the 
precise moment, those great revolutions which have 
been conceived in the bosom of eternity, and some- 
times announced l)y oracle.s. That of Delphi bad 
declared that our ruin should closely follow certain 
presages which were now fulfilled ; and the augur 
Theoclus warned me that we now approached the 
catastrophe of all these bloody scenes.* 

A shepherd, formerly the slave of Emperamus, 
the general of the Lacedaemonians, daily led his flock 


’ I'ausan. lib. 4. cap., 19. p, S25. * Id. ibid. cap. 20, p. 327. 
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to the banks of the Neda, which flows at the foot of 
Alount Eira.“ He loved a Messenian woman whose 
house was situate on the brow of the mountain, and 
who received him there as often as her husband 
was on duty in our camp. One night, during a 
(ireadful storm, the Messenian unexpectedly came 
home, and told his wife, w'ho was astonished at his 
return, that the tempest and the darkness sufliciently 
defended the place from an assault, that the posts 
were all abandoned, and that I was confined to my 
bed by a w'ound. The shephc'.d, who had not been 
seen by the Messenian, heard all that he had said, 
and immmediately carried the information to the 
Lacedasinonian general. 

Exhausted wdth fatigue and pain, I l)ad resigned 
myself to the arms of sleep when the Genius of Ates- 
senia appeared to me, in a long mourning habit, and 
with his head covered with a veil. Thou slcepest, 
Aristomenes, said he, thou sleepest ; and already the 
menacing scaling ladders are affixed around the walls, 
and already the youthful Spartans have mounted to 
the assault. The Genius of Lacedsemou prevaiks 
over me. I have seen him from the suirmiit of the 
ramparts calling forward his ferocious warriors, an{ii 
stretching forth his hand, assign them their several 
posts. ^ 

I started from my sleep, with my soul oppressed, 
my mind distracted, and in the same astonishment 
and dismay* as if the thunderbolt had fallen at my 
feel. I threw myself on my arms. My son arrived 


• Pausan, lib. 4. c. 19. p. 329, 
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Wheie, exclaimed I, are the Laccdaimonians ?— 
In the forum, at the foot of the ramparts. Astonished 
at their daring attempt, they hesitate to advance. It 
is enough, replied I ; follow me. We found, as we 
went, Theoclus the augur, the valiant jVIanticlus, his 
son, and other chiefs, who joined us,* Run, said I, 
spread the alarm. Tell the Messenians that, at the 
break of day, they shall see their general in the midst 
of the enemy. 

The fatal moment arrived.** The streets, the 
liouses, tlie temples, deluged with blood, resounded 
witli dreadful cries. The Messenians, unable to hear 
my voice, listened only to their rage. 'J'he women 
animated them to the combat, and, arming themselves 
with a thousand instruments of death, rushed upon' 
the enemy, and, expiring, fell on the bodies of their 
husbands and their children. 

During three days these disastrous scenes were 
renewed at every step, and every instant, by the livid 
glare of lightning, and to the continued roar of thun- 
der. The Lacedasmonians, superior in number, 
acquired fresh strength in the intervals of repose; 
while the Messenians, fighting without cessation, had at 
once to contend with hunger, thirst, sleep, and tlic 
sword of the enemy.' 

At the end of the third day, |^e augur Theoclus 
thus addressed me : “ Alas ! what can so much va- 
lour or labours so severe avail ! Messenia is no 
more : the gods have decreed her destruction. Save 

yourself, Aristomenes ; save our unfortunate friends ; 

*■ 

^ Pausan. lib. 4. c. 21. p. 330. Id. ibid. p. 321. • Id. ib. p. 332. 
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it id lor me to be buried beneath the ruins of my 
country.” 

He said, and throwing himself into the thickest 
of the conflict, died free, and crowned with glory. 

It had been easy for me to have imitated him : 
but, submitting to tlie will of the gods; I believed my 
life might be necessary to that multitude of innocent 
victims w'hich the sword might else destroy. I col- 
lected the women and children, and surrounded them 
with soldiers. The enemy, persuaded that w'e intended 
a retreat, opened their ranks, and suffered us to pro- 
ceed unmolested to the country of the Arcadians.* 
I shall not speak cither of the design I had formed to 
march to Lacedaemon and surprise that city while 
her soldiers were enriching themselves with our spoils 
on Mount Eira, nor of the perfidy of king Aiisto 
crates, who betrayed our secret to the Lacedaemo- 
nians. The treacherous prince was condemned by 
the assembly of his nation ; his subjects themselves 
became his executioners ; he expired beneath a 
shower of darts ; his body was carried into a foreign 
land, and a column erected which perpetuated his in- 
famy and his punishment."* 

By this unexpected stroke Fortune clearly mani- 
fested her determination. I resolved no longer to at- 
tempt to render her propitious, but singly to brave 

* The taking t)f Eira happened in the first year of the SSth 
Olympiad, in the year 668 before Christ. (Pausan. lib 4. 
L 23, p. 336. Corsin. Fast. Attic, t. iii. p. 46. Freret. Defeii.':^, 
de la Chron. p. 174.) ^ Polyb. lib. 4. p. 301. Pausan. lib. 4. 

c. 22. p. 335. 
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her utmost anger. I gave the tribute of my tears to 
those Messenians whp had been unable to join me, 
but I refused to be prevailed on by those of my fol- 
lowers who wished to accompany me into distant 
climes.* The Arcadians offered to share with them 
their lands/ but I rejected all their offers. My faith- 
ful companions, confounded with a numerous nation, 
would have lost their name, and the memory of the 
wrongs they had endured. I gave to them my son, 
another Aristoinenes, for their leader ; and under his 
conduct they sailed to Sicily, where they are reserved 
till the day of vengeance.** 

After this cruel separation, having no longer any 
thing to fear, and every where seeking to raise up 
enemies to the Lacedaemonians, I travelled through 
various countries. At length I determined to go into 
Asia, and engage the powerful nations of the Medes 
and Lydians'' to interest themselves in our behalf. 
Death, which surprised me at Rhodes, prevented pro- 
jects that, by bringing these nations into Peloponne- 
sus, might perhaps have changed the face of that part 
of Greece. 

Having ended these words, the hero was silent, 
and descended into the darkness of the tomb. On 
the next day I departed for Libya, 

* Fausan. lib. 4. c. 25. p. S3S. ‘Id, ibid. c. 22. p. 333. 
* Id. ibid. c. 23. p. 335 et 336, * Sec note XXV. at the end of 

the volume. " Pausan. ibid. c. 24, p. 338. 
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THIRD ELEGY. 

On the Third War of Messerda.* 

How painful is the remembrance of my country ! 
It is bitter as wormwood ; it is keen as the edge of 
the swoid ; it renders me alike insensible to pleasure 
and to danger. I this morning arose before the lu- 
minary of day, and wandered with uncertain steps 
over the plain ; but the beauties of Aurora no longer 
afforded me delight. Two enormous lions rushed 
from the neighbouring forest. I insulted them not, 
and they left me unhurt. Cruel Spartans ! how had 
oui' ancestors injured you ? After the taking of Eira 
you inflicted on them punishments, and, in the in- 
toxication of success, cruelly insulted theii suf- 
ferings. 

Aristomenes has promised us a happier futurity : 
but what can extinguish in our hearts the sense of the 
evils of which we have heard the recital, and of which 
we have been the victims ? Happy wert thou, Aristo- 
inenes, that thou wert not a witness to them. Thou 
didst not behold the inhabitants of Messenia dragged 
to death like the vilest criminals, and sold like herds 
of cattle,* nor didst thou see their descendants, during** 
two centuries, transmit to their children only the op- 
probium of their birth.** Rest undisturbed in the 

* This war beg;an in the year 464, and ended in the year 
454, before Christ. * Julian. Var. Hist. lib. 6. c. 1. Pau- 

san, lih. 4. c, ^4. p. 338. 
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tomb, shade of the gi'eatest of mortals, and leave to 
me to declare to posterity the recent cruelties of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Their magistrates, the enemies of the gods as well 
as of mankind, put to death the suppliants whom they 
forced from the temple of Neptune.' The offended 
deity struck with his trident the coasts of Laconia. 
The earth trembleci, the abyss opened, anti, one of 
the summits of Mount Taygetus rushing into the val- 
ley, Sparta was destroyed from the foundations, on! 
five houses remaining standing, and more than twents 
thousand men being buried beneath her ruins." Be- 
hold the signal of our deliverance ! instantly ex- 
claimed a multitude of slaves. Madly they ran 
toward Lacedaemon, without order, and without a 
leader. At the sight of a body of Spartans, who had 
been collected by their king Archidamus, they stop- 
ped, like the winds unchained by .^olus, at the ap- 
pearance of the god of the ocean. At the sight of 
the Athenians, and the different nations which had 
hastened to the succour of Lacedaemon," the greater 
part of them were scattered, as the thick vapours of a 
marsh are dissipated before the first rays of the sun. 
But it was not in vain that the Messenians took 
arms ; a long slavery had not debased the generous 
blood that flows in their veins ; and as the captive 

1 Aristoph. in Acharn. v. 509. Schol. ibid. Suid. inTaiV*f . 
“ Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 48. Cicer. de Divin lib. 1. c. 60. t. iii. 
p. 41. Plin. lib. 2. c. 79. 1. 1. p. 111. " Diod. Sic. lib. 11. 

p. 48. Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 101 et 128. Pausan. lib. 3. p. 2.33 ; 
et lib. 4. p. 339. ^lut. in Cim. t. i. p. 489. iElian. lib. 6, c. 7, 
Polyfen. lib. !■. c. 41. 
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r.igle, after having broken his bonds, soars to the 
sides, they retired to iNIount Ithome," and vigorously 
repulsed the reiterated attacks of tiie Lacediemonians, 
wlio were soon reduced to call to their assistance the 
troops of their allies. 

I'lieu appeared those Athenians so experienced 
in the conduct of sieges. They were commanded by 
(hmon ; Cimon whom victory had so often crowned 
ith immortal laurels. The renown of his glory, and 
the valour of his troops, inspired the besieged with 
fear, and the I.,acedaemonians themselves with appre- 
hension. I hey dared to suspect this great man of 
perfidy, and prevailed on him, under frivolous pre- 
texts, to leturn with his army into Attica. He de- 
parted, anil tlie goddess of Discord, who hovered 
over his camp, foreseeing the calamities ready to 
fall upon Greece,'' shook her terrific snakes, and, amid 
bowlings of joy, uttered these dreadful words. 

Oh Sparta, Sparta ! who only knowest to reward 
services with injuries, behold those warriors who re- 
turn to their country, with shame on their brow, and 
indignation in their hearts ; they are the same who, 
lately associated with thine, defeated the Persians at 
Plataja. They flew to thy defence, and thou hast 
covered them with infamy. Thou shalt henceforth 
only see them as thy enemies. Athens, wounded 
in her honour, shall arm against thee the nations," 
whom thou shalt likewise excite against her. Thy 

• Pausan. lib. 4. c, 24. 339. ' Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 101 et 

128. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 49. .Tustin. lib. 3. c. 6. Pint, in 
Cim. t, i. p, 489. ' Thiicyd. lib. 1. c. 102. 
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power and hers shall incessantly renew the conflict, 
as impetuous w'inds contend with each other ainontr 
the clouds. Wars shall bring forth wars, and peace 
shall only be a suspension of rage. I will march 
with Euinenides at the head of the armies, ai\(i 
from our flaming torches we w'ill shower on you t)lague, 
famine, violence, perfidy, and all the scourges of tlic 
wrath of heaven and of human passions. I wi!i 
avenge me of thy ancient virtues, and delight in thy 
defeats as well as in thy victories. I will exalt, I wih 
abase thy rival. I shall behold thee on thy knecj; 
striking thy humbled forehead against the eartT. 
Thou shalt solicit peace, and peace shall he 
denied thee.'' Thou shalt destroy the walls of thy 
rival ; thou shalt trample her beneath thy feet, and 
you shall both fall together, like two tigers who, aftei' 
having torn the entrails of each other, expire side by 
side. Then will I plunge thee so deep in the dust, 
that the traveller, unable to discern any traces of thee, 
shall be forced to stoop before he recognises thee. 

Now mark tlie sign which shall prove to thee the 
truth of my words. Thou shalt take Ithoine in the 
tenth year of the siege. Thou shalt wish to extermi- 
nate the Messenians ; but the oracle of Delphi shall 
prevent thy sanguinary design.* Thou shalt permit 
them to live, on condition that they enjoy life in 
another climate, and be loaded with chains if tliey 
dare to return to their native country/ When this 

' Ibid. lib. 4. c. 41, Aristoph. in Face, v. 637 et 664. Schol. 
ibid. • Pausan.jib. 4. cap. 24. p. 339. * Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 
103 . 
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prediction shall be accomplished, remember what I 
have besides foretold, and tremble. 

Thus spake the malevolent genius, who extends 
her powers from the heavens to the infernal shades. 
V\"e soon after left Ithome. I was yet in my ten- 
derest infancy, but the image of that precipitate flight 
is impressed on my memory in indelible characters. 
Still do I behold those scenes of horror and woe 
which then presented themselves to my view. A 
whole people, driven from their habitations, “ wan- 
dering whither chance might lead them, among na- 
tions terrified at their misfortunes, which they dared 
not to alleviate ; warriors covered witli wounds, 
carrying their aged parents on their shoulders ; 
women, sitting on the ground, expiring with weak- 
ness, and clasping their wretched children in tiieir 
arms ; on this side tears and groans and the most 
violent expressions of despair, and on that, a dumb 
woe and a profound silence. Were the most cruel 
of the Spartans to attempt to paint these scenes of 
misery, some remains of compassion v\ ould cause l!ie 
pencil to drop from his hands. 

After long and disastrous journeyings, we at length 
reached Naupactus, a city situate on the sea of Crissa, 
and belonging to the Athenians, who bestowed it upon 
us.'' In gratitude for the favour, we more than once 
signalised our valour against the enemies of that* 
generous people. I myself, during tlie Peloponnesian 

“ Polyb. Hist. lib. 4 . p. 300. * Thucyd. lib. 1 . c\ 103. Pan- 

san. lib. 4. e, 55. p. 339. 
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war, appeared with a body of troops on the coasts 
of Messenia. I ravaged the country, and extorted 
tears of rage from our barbarous persecutors/ But 
the gods ever mingle a secret poison with their 
favours, and too frequently hope is only a snare which 
they spread for the unfortunate. We began to 
enjoy tranquillity, when the fleet of Lacedaemon 
triumphed over that of Athens, and came to insult us 
at Naupactus. We immediately hastened on board 
our ships, and on each side no other divinity was in- 
voked but hatred. Never was victory drenched with 
more impure or more innocent blood. But what can 
the most intrepid valour effect against excessive supe- 
riority of numbers? We were conquered, and driven 
out of Greece as we had been from Peloponnesus. 
The greater part took refuge in Italy and in Sicily. 
Three thousand men confided their destiny to my 
guidance.'. I led them, through the midst of tem- 
pests and rocks, to these shores, which never shall 
cease to resound with my mournful songs. 

Thus ended the third elegy ; the youth laid down 
his lyre ; and his father Xenocles added, that a short 
time after their arrival in Libya, a sedition having 
happened at Gyrene, the capital of that country, the 
Messenians took part with the exiles, and were al- 
most all cut off in one battle.* He afterwards in- 
quired in what manner the revolution which had re- 

’ Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 41. Pausan. lib. 4. c. 26. p. .‘142. * Id. 

ibid. Died Sic. li^ 14. p, 263. * Diod. Sic. ibid. 
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stored him to Messenia had been effected ; to which 
question, Celenus replied as follows : 

The Thebans, under the conduct of Epaininondas, 
Isad defeated the Lacedasmonians at Leuctrain Bceotia.* 
Completely to enfeeble their power, and disable them 
from undertaking distant expeditions, that great man 
formed ibc project of placing near them an enemy 
wl .!0 should have great injuries to revenge. He sent 
io the Messenians, wherever they were scattered, to 
invite them to return to the country of their fathers,*' 
and we readily obeyed the suninKjns. 1 tound him 
at the head of a foi inidable army, .surrounded by ar- 
chitects, who traced the plan of a city at the foot of 
this mountain. A moment after, the general of the 
Argives approaching, presented to him a brazen itu, 
which, in consequence of a dream, be had dug out of 
tlie earth, where it was concealed under an ivv and a 
inyrtie v\'hich interwove their plender branches. 
h!paini?U3ndas having opened it, found in it leaves of 
lead, rolled up in the form of a volume, on which 
had ancientl}' been written the rites of the vvorslii}) of 
Ceres and Proserpine. He recognised the monument 
to which was attached the fate of Messenia, and 
which Aristomenes had buried in the least frequented 
part of Mount Ithome.^ This discovery, and the fa- 
vourable answer of the augurs, impressed the stamp of 
religion on his enterprise, which w as besides powder- 
fully seconded by the neighbouring states, at all times 
jealous of Lacedaemon. 

* The year 371 before Christ. ^ Pausan. lit). 4. o.. 2<!>. 
342. Plut ill Ages. t. i. p. 615. « Pausan. lib. 4. a. 26. p: 343. 
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On the day of the consecration of the city, the 
troops being assembled, the Arcadians presented the 
victims; and the Thebans, Argives, and Messenians 
separately offered their homage to their tutelary divi- 
nities, and all conjointly called on the heroes of the 
country to come and take possession of their new 
habitation.'* Among these names, so precious to the 
nation, that of Aristomenes excited universal plaudits. 
The first day was employed in sacrifices and prayers ; 
and on the second the foundations of the walls, ten: - 
pies, and houses, were laid to the sound of flutes 
The city in a little time was finished, and received 
the name of Messene. 

The people of other nations, added Celenus, have 
long wandered far from their country, but none have 
suffered so long an exile; yet have we preserved, 
without alteration, the language and customs of our 
ancestors.* I will even affirm, that our misfortunes 
have increased our sensibility. The Lacedaemonians 
had given some of our cities to strangers,* who, on 
our return, implored our compassion. Perhaps they 
had just claims to obtain it; but even though they 
had not, how was it possible to refuse it to the unfor- 
tunate ? 

Alas, replied Xenocles, it was this mild and humane 
character which was formerly our ruin. Our ances- 
tors, neighbours to the Lacedasmonians and the Arca- 
dians, only sunk beneath the hatred of the former, 


• Pausan. UbM. c. 37. l>. 345. 
ibid. p. 34. p. 3S8. 


'M. 


* Id. ibid. p. 346. 
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>>ecause they had neglected the friendship of the lat- 
ter : * they were doubtless ignorant that to ensure 
peace requires as much activity as to extend con- 
quests. 

I put several questions to tlie Messenians con- 
cerning the state of arts and sciences among them. 
I’hey replied they had not yet had time to cultivate 
tiiem : on their present gcvernment ; it had not yet 
taken any constant form : on tliat which subsisted 
during their wars with the Lacedaemonians ; it was a 
mixture of royalty and oligarchy,*' but public affairs 
M'ere discussed in the general assembly of the nation.* 
I inquired concerning the origin of the last reigning 
family ; and was answered that it was derived from 
Cresphontes, who came into Peloponnesus, with tlje 
other Heraclidm, eighty years after the war of Troy. 
Messenia was allotted to him as liis portion. He 
espoused Merope, the daughter of a king of Arcadia, 
and was assassinated, with almost all his children, by 
the chiefs of liis court, because he too much loved his 
people.** History has considered it as a duty to eter- 
nise his memory as sacred, and to execrate that of his 
assassins. 

We left Messenia, and, after having crossed the 
Pamisus, visited the eastern coast of the province. 
Here, as in every other part of Greece, the traveller, 
at every step, meets with the genealogies of gods 
confounded with those of men. Not a city, river, 


* Polyb. lib. 4. p. 300. Id, ibid. Pausan. lib. 4. c. ^54. 

p. 338, * Pausan. ibid. c. 0. p.S94. ^ Id. ibid. c. 3. p. 286. 
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Ibuntain, wood, or mountain, but bcai s the name of a 
nymph, a hero, or some distinguished person, more 
celebrated at present than in the time in whicli he 
lived. 

Among the numerous families which formerly 
possessed small domains in Messenia, that of jEscu- 
lapius holds a distinguished rank in the veneration of 
the people. In the city of Abia, we were shown his 
temple;' at Gerenia, the tomb of Machaon his son;” 
at Pherae, the temple of Nicomachus and Gorgasus 
his grandsons," incessantly honoured by sacrifices, 
ofl'eiings, and a numerous concourse of sick persons 
labouring under every kind of disorder. 

While we were listening to a long account of 
miraculous cures, one of these unfortunate wu'etclies, 
ready to yield up his last breath, said to us : I had 
scarcely come into the wtuld when iny parents rvent 
to .settle at the sources of the Pamisus, were it is pre- 
tended the waters of that river arc extremely salutary 
for the diseases of infants." 1 have [)assed my life in 
the neighbourhood of beneficent divinities who distri- 
bute health to mortal.^, sometimes in the temple of 
Apollo, near the city of Corone,*’ and sometimes in 
the place where I now am, observing all the prescribed 
ceremonies, and sparing neither for victims nor offer- 
ings. I have always been assured that I was cured ; 
but I am dying. He expired the next day. 

* Pausan. lib. 4. c. 30. p. 353. *" Id. ibid. c. 3. p. ^84. * Id. 

ibid, p. 287, et c. 30. p, 353. ® Id. ibid. c. 31. p. 356. ^ Id. 

ibid. c. 34. p. 365. 
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Journey through Laconia* 

WjE embarked at Pherse, on board a vessel bound for 
t!ie port of Scandea, in the small island of Cythera, 
situate at the extremity of Laconia. At this port the 
merchant ships which come from Egypt and Africa 
frequently touch. From it an ascent leads to the 
city of Cythera, in which the Lacedaemonians main- 
tain a garrison. They besides annually send into tlie 
island a magistrate as governor."' 

We were young, and had already formed an in- 
timacy with some passengers of our own age. The 
name of Cythera had awakened in our minds the 
most pleasurable ideas. In that island has subsisted 
from time immemorial the most ancient and most 
venerated of all the temples dedicated to Venus.'"'' 
There was it that she for tlie first ti ne show'ed herself 
to mortals, and, accompanied by the Loves, took 
possession of that land, still embellished by the flowers 
which hastened to disclose themselves at her presence. 
From that time have been known there the charms of 
the amorous interview and the tender smile.’ Ah ! 

* See the map of Laconia. ' Thucyd. lib. 4. cap. 53. 
Scyl. Caryand. ap. Georg. Min. t. i. p. 17. ” Pauaan. lib. 3. 

eap. 93. p. 969. ' Hesiod. Theog. v. 198. * Hesiod. 

Thcog. V. 205. 
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(iciui)tiess, in that fortunate region, hearts only seek 
to unite ; and the inhabitants pass their days in plenty 
and in pleasure. 

The captain, who heard us with the greatest 
surprise, said to us coldly : They eat figs and toasted 
cheese, they have also wine and honey but they 
obtain nothing from the earth without the sweat of 
their brow, for it is a dry and rocky soil.” Besides, 
they are so fond of money,’' that they are very little 
acquainted with the tender smile. I have seen their 
old temple, formerly built by the Phcenicians, in 
honour of Venus Urania.’’ Her statue is not very 
suitable to inspire love, as she appears in complete 
armour.' I have been told, as well as you, that the 
goddess, when she arose out of the sea, landed on this 
island ; but I was likewise told that she soon fled from 
it into Cyprus.* 

From these last words we concluded that the 
Phoenicians, having traversed the seas, landed at the 
port of Scandea ; that they brought thither the w'orship 
of Venus, which soon extended into the neighbouring 
countries ; and that hence originated those absurd 
fables concerning the birth of Venus, her rising out 
of the sea, and her arrival at Cythera. 

Instead of proceeding with our captain to this 
island, we requested him to leave us at Ta;narus, a 
city of Laconia, the harbour of which is sufficiently 

‘ Heracl. Pont, dc Polit. in Thes. Antiq. Gr»c. t. vi. p. 2830. 

“ Slion. Voyag. t. i. p. 97. Whel. book i. p. 47. * Heracl. 

ibid. ’ Herodot. lib. i. cap. 105. ' Pausan. lib. 3, cap. 23. 

p. 2G9. ' IlesiocifTlieog. V. 193. 
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large to contain a great number of ships.** It is 
situate near a cape of the same name/ on which is a 
temple, as there is on all the principal promontories 
of Greece. These sacred edifices attract the vows 
and the offerings of mariners. That of Tasnarus, 
dedicated to Neptune, stands in the middle of a con- 
secrated grove, which serves as an asylum to cri- 
minals.'* The statue of the god is at the entrance ;* 
and at the bottom opens an immense cavern greatly 
celebrated among the Greeks. 

It is affirmed that it was at first the haunt of an 
enormous serpent, which Hercules slew, and whi( h 
has been confounded w'ith the dog of Pluto, because 
its bite was mortal.' This idea was associated with 
one already entertained, that the cavern led to the 
domains of the gloomy king, by .subterranean pa.s- 
sages, of which it was impossible for us, when wt 
visited it, to perceive the avenues.® 

You behold, said the priest, one of the mouths of 
the infernal shades.*' Several similar ones are found ii 
different places, as at the city of Hermoine, in Argolis 
at Heraclea, in Pontus / at Aomus, in Thesprotia ;* 
and at Cumte, near Naples."' But, notwithstanding 

** Thucyd. lib. 7. cap. 19. Stepli. in Tociv. Schol. Apollon. 
Argon, lib. 1, v. 102. ** Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 128 et 133. 

* Pausan. lib. 3, cap. 2&. p. 275. ^ Hecat. Miles ap. Pausan. 

ibid. * Pausan. lib, 3. cap. 25. p. 275, Find. Pyth. 4. 

V. 79. Schol. ibid. Eustath. in Iliad, t. i. p. 286 et 287. 
Mela, lib. 2. cap. 3. ^ Strab. lib. 8. p. 373. ^ Xenoph. dc 

Exped. Cyr. lib. 6. p, 375. Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 261. Plin 
lib, ‘27. cap. 2. p. 419. * lierodot. lib. 5. cap. 92. Pausan. 

lib. 9. cap. 30. p. 769. Hesych. in 0fot MoAor. “ Synm. Chii. 
Orb, Doscript. v. 248. ap. Geograph. Min. t. i. 
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the pretensions of the inhabitants of these places, we 
inaintain, that it w'as through this gloomy cavern that 
Hercules dragged Cerberus up to light,® and that 
Orpheus returned with his wife." 

These traditions ought, however, less to engage 
your attention than a practice of which I am now 
about to speak. This cavern is in possession of a 
privilege which many other places enjoy,*’ Hither 
our diviners come to call up the peaceful shades of 
the dead, or to banish to the remotest part of the 
infernal domains the spectres that disquiet the living. 

These wonderful effects are produced by sacred 
ceremonies. Sacrifices and libations must first be 
made, and prayers and mysterious forms of invocation 
repeated; the night must then be passed in the 
temple, and the shade of the deceased person, it is 
affirmed, never fails to appear in a dream.’ 

Expiatory ceremonies are especially performed 
here to appease those souls whom sword or poison 
has separated from their bodies. Thus was it that 
Callondas formerly repaired hither, by the command 
of the Pythia, to appease the incensed shade of the 
poet Archilochus, whom he had deprived of life.' I 
shall relate a still more recent fact : Pausanias, who 
commanded the Grecian army at Platma, by a fatal 

^ Euripid. in Here. Fur. v. 23, Strab. lib. 8. p. S63. 
Pausan. lib. 3. p. 275. Apollod. lib. 2. p. 131. Schol. Homer, 
in Iliad, lib. S. v. 368. “ • Orph. Argon, v. 41. Virg. Georg, 

lib. 4. T, 467. ^ Pausan. lib. 3. cap. 17. p. 252. Pint, de 

Consol, t. ii. p. 109. ' Pint, de Ser^i Numin. Vind. t. ii. p. 

560. CEnom. ap. Enseb. Priep. Evan. lib. 5. p. 228. Suid. in 
AfxiA. ^ 
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mistake, plunged his poniard into the bosom of 
(Jleonica, whom he tenderly loved. The recollection 
of what he had done incesssantly tormented him, 
and he continually saw her in his dreams, addressing 
him every night in these dreadful words : Punishment 
awaits thee' He repaired to Heraclea, in Pontus, 
and the soothsayers conducted him to the cave 
where they call up the spirits of the dead, when that 
of Cleonica appeared to him, and told him that he 
should find at Lacedaemon the end of his sufferings. 
He immediately went thither, and, on his arrival, be- 
ing judged guilty of crimes against the state, he took 
refuge in a small house, where all means of subsist- 
ence being denied him, he perished of hunger. A re- 
port was afterwards .spread that his shade had been 
heard to groan in tlie sacred places ; in consequence 
of which diviners were sent for from Thessaly, who 
appeased his ghost with the ceremonies customary on 
such occasions.* I relate these prodigies, added the 
priest ; I do not warrant the truth of them. Perhaps, 
as it is impossible to inspire too much horror for 
iiomicidc, it has been wisely suggested that the dis- 
quietude of mind which is the consequence of guilt is 
occasioned by the cries of the ghosts who pursue the 
guilty. 

I know not, replied Philotas, how far the multi- 
tude ought to be entrusted with the truth, but they 
ought at least to be guarded against the excess of 

* Pint, de Ser^l Numin. Viiid. t, ii. p. 555 5 et in Cim. 
t. i. p. 482. * Pint. ibid. p. 560. Id. ap. Schol. Eurip. in 

Alcest. V. 1128. Eayle, Pep. aux Quest, t, 1. p. 346. 
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en or. The Thessalians in the last century mi^ht have 
been convinced of this by melancholy experience. Their 
army was in sight of that of the Phocians, who, during 
a light night, detached to the attack of the enemy’s 
camp six hundred men, covered with plaster. How- 
ever gross this stratagem, the Thessalians, accustomed 
from their infancy to stories of apparitions and phan- 
toms, imagined these soldiers to be celestial genii, who 
had come to the assistance of the Phocians; they 
therefore made but a feeble resistance, and suffered 
themselves to be slaughtered like victims.” 

A similar instance of superstition and ciedulity, 
replied the priest, formerly produced the same effect 
in our army when in Messenia. The troops believed 
tliat Castor and Pollux had honoured with their pre- 
sence the festival they celebrated to those deities. 
Two young and beautiful Messenians appeared at the 
head of the camp, mounted on superb horses, with 
their lances in the rest, and clad in a white tunic, a 
purple mantle, and a pointed cap with a star on the 
top ; in the habit and ornaments, in short, in which 
those two heroes, the objects of our worship, are re- 
presented. They entered, and falling cm the soldiers 
prostrate at their feet, made a dreadful slaughter of 
them, and retired unmolested.* The gods, irritated 
at this perfidy, soon after manifested their anger 
against the Messenians. 

Is it possible, cried I, that you Lacedaemonians 
should mention the word perfidy ; you who have been 

“ Herodot. lib. 8^c. 37. Pausan. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 801. Po- 
lya^. Stratag. lib. 6, c. 18. * Pausan. lib. 4. c, 27. p. 
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guilty of such flagrant injustice, and who are polluted 
with the blackest crimes of ambition ! I had con- 
ceived a high idea of your laws ; but your wars in 
Messenia |>ave fixed an indelible stain on your nation. 
Have you, answered he, received an impartial account 
of them and their origin ? If you have, it is the first 
time that the vanquished have done justice to their 
conquerors. Listen to me a moment. 

When the descendants of Hercules returned into 
Peloponnesus, Cre'sphontes obtained by surprise the 
throne of Messenia.’' He was assassinated some 
time after, and his children taking refuge at Lace- 
daiinon, gave up to us the rights they inherited from 
their father. Though the validity of this cession was 
confirmed by the oracle of Delphi,* we long neglected 
to enforce our claims. 

In the reign of Teleclus we sent, according to 
ancient usage, a number of maidens, under the con- 
duct of that prince, to present ofterings at the temple 
of Diana Limnatis, situate on the confines of Messe- 
nia and Laconia. They were violated by some young 
Messenians, and killed themselves rather than survive 
their shame ; the king himself lost his life in endea- 
vouring to defend them.* The Messenians, to justify 
so vile a crime, had recourse to the most absurd pre- 
tences, and Lacedaemon overlooked the injury rather 
than break the peace ; till new insults having ex- 
hausted her patience,*’ she claimed her rights, and 

^ Fausan. lib. 4. c. 3. et 4, * Isocr. in Archid. t. ii. p. 20. 

• Strab. lib. B. p. 62. Pausau. lib. 4. e. 4. p. 288. ^ Fansan. 

lib.4. c 4ct5. 
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cotntneiiccd hostilities. This was less a war of aml>i- 
tion than vengeance, as you may yourself judge from 
the oath by which the young Spartans engaged never 
to return to their country till they had ^subjugated 
Messenia, and by the ardour v^ith which even our 
old men promoted the enterprise.*^ 

After the first war the laws of Greece authorised 
us to make slaves of tlie vanquished ; but we were 
contented with imposing on them a tribute. Their 
frequent revolts obliged us, after having comiueren’ 
them in a second war, to load them with chains; 
and, after a third, to banish them from our neighbour- 
hood. Our conduct appeared so c()nrormablc to the 
laws of nations, that, in the treaties prior to the battle 
of Lcuctra, neither the Greeks nor Persians ever 
proposed to us to restore liberty to Messenia.** ^'ou 
will remember that I am a minister of peace. If rnv 
country is forced to take arms, I lament the occasion : 
and if she is guilty of injustice, 1 condemn her con- 
duct. When rvar commences, I shudder at the cala- 
mities about to fall on my fellow mortals, and 1 ask 
why they are cruel ; but it is the secret of the gods, 
and it behoves us to adore and be silent. 

We left Taenarus, after having visited in its envi- 
rons some quarries from which is dug a black stone as 
valuable as marble.* We proceeded to Gythium, a 
city encircled with walls, and very strong ; with an 
excellent harbour in which tbe fleets of Lacedaemon 

• Pausan. lib. 4. c. 4 et Justiii. lib. S. c. 4. * Is'ocr. 

in Archid. t. ii. p. ' Plin. lib. 36. c. 18. t. ii. p. 748. 

Id. ibid. c. 23. p. rsl! Strab. lib. 8. p. 387. 
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ride secure, and find evei'y requisite for their mainte- 
nance and safety.*^ It is distant from the city thirty 
stadia.* 

The history of the Lacedaemonians has rendered 
the small district they inhabit so renowned, that we 
visited the smallest villages and the most inconsi- 
derable towns, both in the environs of the gulf of 
Laconia, and in the inland country. We were every 
^vhere shown temples, statues, columns, and other 
monuments, the greater part of rude workmanship, 
and some of venerable antiquity.’ In the gymnasium 
of Asopus our attention was attracted by human 
bones of a prodigious size.’ 

Having returned to the banks of the Eurotas, 
>ve ascended it through a valley which it waters,'' and 
afterwards through the middle of a plain which ex- 
tends to ^he city of Lacedaemon. On our right we 
had the river, and on our left Mount Taygetus, at the 
foot of which Nature has hollowed out in the rock a 
number of spacious caverns.’ 

At Bryseae we found a temple of Bacchus, which 
men are forbidden to enter, women alone being per- 
mitted to sacrifice in it, and to perform certain cere- 
monies which it is not lawful for them to reveal.”' We 
had before seen a city of Laconia where women are 
excluded from the sacrifices offered to the god Mars." 

^Xenoph. Hist. Grtec. lib. 6. p. 609. Liv. lib. 34. c. 29. 

* Polyb. lib, 5. p. 367. Pausan. lib, 3. c. 2^2. p. 265. i Id. 
ibid. p. 267. ^ Strab. lib. 8, p, 343. Liv. lib. 34. c. 28. 

1 Guill. Laced. Anc. t. i. p. 75 , “ Pausan. lib. 3. c. 20. p. 261 . 

** Id. ibid, c, 22. p. 267. 
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rroiu Bryseee wc were shown, on the summit of a 
iieiglibouring mountain, a place named the Taleturn, 
where, among otlier animals, horses were sacrificed to 
the sun.” Farther on, the inhabitants of a small town 
boasted that they were the first inventors of mills to 
grind corn.’’ 

We soon after came in sight of the town of 
Amyclae, situate on the right bank of the Eurotas, 
and distant from Lacedaemon about twenty stadia.'^ 
There we saw on a column the statue of an athleta 
who expired the instant after he had received the 
crown bestowed on him as victor at the Olympic 
games. Around this statue were several tripods, con- 
secrated by the Lacedaemonians to ditlercnt divinities, 
in memory of the victories they had gained over the 
Athenians and Messenians.'^ 

We were impatient to visit the temple of Apollo, 
one of the most famous in Greece. Th? statue of 
the god, in height about thirty cubits,'* is of rude 
workmanship, and somewhat in the taste of the Egyp- 
tians. It might be taken for a pillar of brass, to 
which had been fastened a head with a helmet, two 
hands, armed with a bow and lance, and two feet, 
the extremities of which only appear. The statue is 
of very high antiquity, and, in succeeding times, was 
placed, by an artist named Bathycles, on a base, in 
form of an altar, standing on a throne supported by 
the Hours and Graces. I’he same artist has orna- 

“ Pausan. lib. 3. c. 80. p. 261. '* Id. ibid. p. 260. ' Polyb. 
lib. 5. p. 367. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 18. p. 254. * Id. ibid, 
c. 19. p. 257. * About 42i French (or 45 English) feet. 
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mented the faces of the base and every part of the 
throne with bas-reliefs, which represent so many dif- 
ferent subjects, and contain so great a number of 
figures, that it is impossible to describe them without 
being disgustingly tedious. 

The temple is served by priestesses, the prihdphl 
of whom takes the title of mother. After her death, 
her name, and the years during which she eixercised 
her functions, are engraven on marble. We were 
shown the tablets ^^hich contain this series of epbchas 
so precious to chronology, and we read in them the 
name of Laodamia, the daughter of Amyclas, who 
reigned in this country more than a thousand years 
since.* Other inscriptions, deposited here to render 
thorn more venerable, contain treaties between states," 
se\eral decrees of the Lacedaemonians relative to re- 
ligious ceremonies or military expeditions> and vows 
addressed to the gods by sovereigns or individuals.’* 
Not far from the temple of Apollo is another 
temple, of which the building is not more than seven- 
teen feet long by ten and a half broad.’' Five rude 
stones of a black colour, and five feet thick, compose 
the four walls and the roof, on which are laid two 
other stones retiring inwards. The edifice stands on 
three steps, each of a single stone. Above the en- 
trance are engraven, in very ancient characters, these 
words; Eurota kings of the Icteucrates to 

• Mem. de I'Acad. dea Bell. Lettr. t. xxiii. p. 40t>. “ 'I'hucyd. 

lib; 6. c. 18 et 28. * Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xv. 

S95 ; t. xvi. Hist. p. 104. liiscript. Ft)urnQont.:in Bihl, Reg. 

’ Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xv. p. 402. 
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Onga. This prince lived about three centuries be- 
fore the Trojan M ar. The name of Icteucrates signi- 
fies the ancient inhabitants of Laconia ;* and that of 
Onga, a divinity of Phoenicia or Egypt, the same, as 
is supposed, with the Minerva of the Greeks.* 

This edifice, which we more than once recollected 
during* our tra\els in Egypt, is prior, by many cen- 
turies, to the most ancient in Greece. After having 
admired its simplicity and solidity, we sunk into a 
kind of thoughtfulness, of which we afterwards en- 
deavoured to investigate the cause. It is only, said 
Philotas, the attention of surprise. We reflect on the 
number of ages which have elapsed since the founda- 
tion of this temple, with the same astonishment w’ith 
which, when arrived at the fool of a mountain, we 
have often measured with our eyes its stujrendous 
height. The extent of duration produces the same 
effect as that of space. Yet, replied I, the one leaves 
in our minds an impression of melancholy that we 
never experience from the other. Is it not in reality 
because we are more intimately connected witli dura- 
tion than with extensions* AH these ancient ruins arc 
the trophies of destroying time, and, in despite of our- 
selves, enforce our attention to the instability of all 
human things. Here, for example, an insdfiption has 
presented to us the name ofta people of whom neither 
you nor I had any knowledge. They have disap- 

* Hesych. in * Steph, in ’Cyx. Hesych. in 

iEschyl. in Sept, contra Theb. v* ’170. Schol. ibid, el in 
V* 493. Seld, dejpOiiB. Syr. Syntog. cap. 4. Boch. Geog. Bnncr, 
part. lib, 2. c. 745.' 
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peared, and this small temple is the only testimony 
that they have existed, the only fragment that lias 
remained of their wreck. 

Smiling meadows'’ and lofty trees embellish the 
environs of Amyclae. The fruits there are excellent.* 
It is a very agreeable place of abode, tolerably popu- 
lous, and always full of strangers,"* attracted by the 
splendour of the festivals, or by motives of religion. 
We left it to proceed to Lacedasmon. 

We took up our residence at the house of Da- 
monax, to vAhom we had been recommended by 
Xenophon. Philotas found three letters which obliged 
him to depart the next day for Athens. I shall not 
speak of Lacedseinon till I have given a general id^^a 
bf the province of Laconia. 

It is bounded to the east and south by the ‘ca, to 
the west and the north by high mountains, or by hills 
which descend from them, and form between them 
pleasant valleys. The mountains to the west are 
named Taygetus. From some of their summits, 
Avhich rise above the clouds,* the eye may survey the 
whole, of Peloponnesus.' Their sides, almost every 
where covered with woods, are the asylum of a great 
number of goats, bears, wild boars, and stags.® 

Nature, which has here delighted to multiply these 
species of animals, seems also to hare produced, pur- 
posely to destroy them, certain races of dogs, which 

•’ Stat. Theb. lib, 9. v. 769. Liv. lib. 34. c. ^«. * Polyb. 

lib» 5,.p. 367, * Inscript. Fourmont, in Bibl. Reg. * Stat. 

Theb. lib. 2. vers. 3S. ^Scbol, Find, in Nem. 10. ver^. 114. 
* PauBBii. lib. 3. c. 20. p. 261, 
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are every where in great estimation,'' and especially 
valuable for hunting the wild boar.' They are swift, 
spirited, impetuous,'' and endowed with an exquisite 
scent.' The females possess these qualities in the 
highest degree r*” and they also have another advan- 
tage, for they live, in general, nearly twelve years, 
while the males seldom live longer than ten." To 
produce; a breed more ardent and courageous, they are 
doupled with Molossian dogs ;* and it is affirmed that 
they' sometimes will of themselves couple with foxes,'* 
and that from this mixture is generated a race Of 
weak and ugly dogs, with thin short hair, a pointed 
nose, and. inferior in quality to the others.'* 

Among the 'dogs of Laconia, the black spotted 
with w'hiteiire remarkable for their beauty,' the fawn- 
coloured* for their sagacity, and the Castorides and 
Menelaides for bearing the names of Castor and ]\le- 
nelaus, who multiplied their breed.' For the chase 
was anciently the amusement of heroes, after it had 
ceased to be to them a labour of necessity. They 
were at first forced to defend themselves against fero- 

^ Theophr. Cbaract. c. 5. Eustath. in Odyss. p.l822. Meurs. 
Mis, cel. Lacon. lib. 3. c. 1. iXen. de Venat. p. 991. ^^Callim. 
Hymn, in Dian. v. 94. Senec. Trag. in Hippol. t; Virg. 
Georg, lib. 3. v. 405. * Plat, in Parmen. t. Hi. p. 198. Aristot. 

de Gener. Animal, lib. 5. c. 2. t. i. p; 1139. Sojpbqci in AJm. 
V. 8. “ Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 9. e. 1. 1, i. p« 939. 14. 

ibid.'lib. 6. cap. 20. p. 878. Plin. Jib. 10; cap. 63. t. S. p. 5T9; 
• Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 9. 922#: ' ^ Id. ibid; ^. 8. 

?feap. 28. p. 920. Hesych. in Pofl. lib. 5. cap. 5# ^ 39; 

Xen. de Ven^^p, 976. Them; Orat. 21. p. 248. 

’ Laced. Anc. t.l!?j^l99. * Herat. Epod. od. 6. v. 5. • 

lib! 5. 6. 5. J 38. 
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cious animals, which they soon compelled to take re- 
fuge in wild and uncultivated regions. When they 
were no longer in danger from these, rather than 
languish in indolence, they sought new enemies for 
the pleasure of combating them : the blood of the in- 
nocent dove was shed, and the chase became Cheir 
favourite diversion, since it presented to them the 
image of war. 

On the land side Laconia is of diflBcult access.® 
It can only be entered over steep hills and through 
defiles easy to defend."' At Lacedaemon the plain 
widens and, advancing toward the south, we find 
some fertile districts though, in certain places, on 
account of the inequality of the ground, cultivation 
requires great labour.® Through the plain” are scat- 
tered eminences, raised by the hand of man, and more 
frequently found in this country than in the neigh- 
bouring provinces. They were constructed before 
the birth of the arts, and intended for the tfeidobs of 
the principal chiefs of the nation.* According to all 
appearance, similar heaps of earth, raised for the same 
purposes, were afterwards succeeded, in Egypt, by the 
pyramids. Thus it is that in every age and country 
the pride of man has constantly associated itself with 
his insignificance and annihilation. 

' Eurip. ap. Strab. lib. 8. p. 366. Xan. Hist. Greec, lib. 6. 

607* *Xen,ibid. Polyb. lib. 2. p. 150. Liv. lib. 34. 
o. ^8 5 lib, 35. c. 37. ^ Le Roi, Ruines tie la Grhce, t. ii. p. 

31. ' * Ilerodot. lib* 1. c. 66. Plat, in \lcib. 1. t. ii. p. 133. 
Polyb. lib. 5. p. 367- * Europ. ap. Strab. lib. 8. p. 366. 

^ Athen. lib. 14. c. 5, p. 635. '**’ Similar hills are found in 

many countries inhabited by the ancient Germans. 
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As to the productions of Laconia, we shall ob- 
serve that we find there a number of plants useful in 
medicine, ‘ as also a light kind of corn which affords 
little nourishment that fig-trees there must be fre- 
quently rvatered, without fear of injuring the quality 
of the fruit f thatiigs ripen sooner there than in other 
countries / and, lastly, that on all the coasts of La- 
conia, as well as on those of Cythera, a considerable 
fishery is carried on, of that kind of shell-fish from 
which is obtained a much esteemed purple dye* ap- 
proaching to a rose colour.*' ' 

Laconia is subject to earthquakes.' It is asserted 
that it formerly contained a hundred cities but this 
was at a time when the most inconsiderable town 
assumed that title : all we can say at present is, that 
it is extremely populous.' The Eurotas traverses it 
tarough its whole extent, and receives the streams, 
or rather the torrents, which descend from the 
neighliguring mountains. During a great part of 
the year this river cannot be forded but it every 
where flows in a narrow channel, and, when at 
the highest, its merit is that it has more depth than 
breadth. 

At certain seasons it is covered with swans of a 

' Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 4. c. 6. p. sef. * Id. ibid. lib. 
8 c. 4. p. 933. * Id. ibid. lib. 3. c. 8.p. 92. 'Id, de Cans. 
Plant, ap. Atlien. lib. 3. p. 77- Plin. lib, 16. cap. 26. t. ii. p. 20. 

Aristot. ap. Steph. in KvSyjg, Patitan. lib. 3, c. 21. p,',2d4« 
Plin. lib. 4. c. 12. t. i. p. 208. ‘ Plin. lib, 21. c. 8. ‘ aUttah. 

lib. 8. p. 367. Eustatli. in Iliad, lib. 2. p. 294. ^ Strab. lib. 

8. p. 362. Eustath. in Dionys. v. 4l9. ' Herodut. lib. 1. C. 

66, Polyb. lib, 2i*p. 126. " Polyb. lib, 5. p. 369. 
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dazzling whiteness," and it almost every where abounds 
with reeds in great request, because they are straight, 
tall, and of different colours.® Among other purposes 
for which they are employed, the Lacedaemonians 
make mats of them, and crown themselves with them 
at certain festivals.'’ I remember, on this oCcasio^V 
that an Athenian, one day declaiming against thife ' 
folly of men, said to me : A feeble reed is all that is 
necessary to subject, to instruct, and to sooth them. 

I requested him to explain himself, and he adde'd : 
Of this frail material are made arrows, pens to write 
with, and instruments of music.''* 

To the right of the Eurotas, at a small distance 
from the river,' is the city of Lacedaemon, otherwise 
named Sparta. It is not surrounded with walls its 
only defence is the valour of its inhabitants,' and .';ome 
eminences, on which soldiers may be posted in case 
of an attack." The highest of these eminences 
serves as a citadel: its summit is a spacious flat 
srround, on which are erected several sacred bdi- 
lices.* 

Around this hill are ranged five towns, separated 
from each other by intervals of different extent, and 

• Stat. Sylv. lib. 1. v. 143. Guill. Laced. Anc. t. 1. p. 97. ;; 
•Euripid. in Hel. v. 865 et 500. Theogn. Sent. v. 783. ;■ 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. lib. 4. c. 12. p. 470. *’ Sosib. ap. Athen. ' 

iib. 15. p. 074. '• Plln. lib. 16. c. 36. t. ii. p. 27. * Flntes 

were! coinmonly m^e of reeds. ^ Polyb. lib. 6. p. 369. 
‘Xen- Hist. Grsec. lib^ 6, p, 608. Id. in Ages, p. 662; Nep. in 
Ages- c. 6. Liv. lib. 39. c- 37. ‘ Justin. Ijb, 14. c. 6. •Plut. 

in Ages. t. i. p, 613'. Liv.lib. 34. c. 38. * Pausan. lib. 3. c. 

17. p. 260. 
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each occupied by one of the five tribes of Spartans. 
Such is the city of Lacedaemon, the quarters of which 
are not joined like those of Athens.'' Formerly the 
cities of Peloponnesus were only composed of villages, 
'which were afterwards united by including them within 
one common inclosure.* f 

The great square, or forum, in which several 
streets terminate, is embellished with temples and 
statues. It likewise contains the edifices in which 
the senate, the ephori, and other bodies of magistrates, 
assemble;* as also a portico which the LacedsEtrionians 
erected after the battle of Plataea, at the expense of 
the vanquished, whose spoils they had shared. The 
roof is not supported by columns, but by gigantic sta- 
tues, representing Persians habited in flowing robes.‘’ 
The other parts of the city likewise present us with a 
great number of monuments in honour of the gods 
and ancient heroes. 

On the highest of the eminences stands a temple 
of Minerva, which has the privilege of asylum, as 
likewise has the grove which surrounds it, and a small 
house belonging to it, in which the king Pausanias' 
was left to expire with hunger. This was resented 
by the goddess as a profanation, and the oracle com- 
manded the Lacedaemonians to erect to that prince 


* Sec note XXVI. at the end of the volume. ' Thucyd. 
lit). 1. c. lO. ‘ Id. ibid. Strab. lib. 8. p. 337. Died. Sic. 
lib. 11. p. 40. t.See the plan of LacCdeemon, and note 
XXVII. at the end of the volume. * P.'iiisan. lib. 3. c. 11. p. 
231. * Vitruv. IjJ). 1: c. 1. • Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 134. 
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two statues, which are still seen near the altar.'* The 
temple was built of brass,* as formerly was that of 
Delphi.* Within are engraven, in bas-relief, the labours 
of Hercules, the achievements of the Tyndariiles, and 
various groupes of figures.® To the right of this 
edifice is a statue of Jupiter, perhaps the most ancient 
statue of brass existing. It is of the same date with 
the re-establishment of the Olympic games, and is 
only an assemblage of pieces fitted to each other, and 
fastened together w ith nails.’* 

The tombs of the two reig nng families at Lace- 
daemon are in two different quarters.* We every 
where meet with heroic monuments, which is the 
name given to edifices and groves consecrated to 
ancient heroes.’* There sacred rites perpetual; and 
honour the memory of Hercules, Tyndarus, Ca>toi . 
Pollux, Menelaus, with a number of others more or 
le.ss known to history, and more or less deserving to 
be know'll. The gratitude of nations, and more fre- 
ijuently the answers of oi'acles, formerly obtained 
them these distinctions ; but the most noble motives 
have united to raise a temple to Lycurgus.’ 

Similar honours were afterwards more rarely be- 
stowed. I have seen columns and statues erected for 
Spartans- crowned at the Olympic games,” but never 

* Pausan. lib. 3. c. 17. p. 253. • Thucycl. lib. 1. cap. 134. 

Liv. lib. 35. c. 36. Suid. in XocXx- ^ Pausan. lib. 10. c. 5. 
p. 810, ^ Id. lib. 3. c. 17 . p. 250. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 17% 

p. 251. * Id. ibid. c. 12. p. 237 3 c. 14. p. 240. ^ Id. ibid, 

p. 230, &c. * Herodot. lib. 1. c, 66. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 16. p. 
248. Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 59. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 13. p. 

240 3 c. i4. p. 241 3 c, 18. p. 264. 
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for the conquerors of the enemies of their country. 
Statues may be decreed to wrestlers, but the public 
esteem should be the rewards of soldiers. Among 
all those who during the last century signalised their 
valour against the Persians or against the Athenians, 
four or five only received funeral honours in the city, 
and it is probable that this distinction was not granted 
them without difficulty. In fact, it was not till forty 
years after the death of Leonidas that his bones were 
conveyed to Lacedaemon, and deposited in a tomb 
near the theatre ; then also was it that the names of 
the three hundred Spartans who had fallen with that 
immortal man were, for the first time, inscribed on a 
column." 

Tlie greater part of the monuments I have men- 
iioiicd inspire the more reverence, as they display no 
ostentation, and are almost all of a rude workmanship. 
In other cities I have frequently detected my admira- 
tion wholly directed to the artist, but at Lacedaemon 
it was entirely engrossed by the hero. An unshapen 
stone sufficed to recal him to my memory ; but that 
remembrance was ever accompanied with a splendid 
image of his virtues or his victories. 

The houses at Lacedaemon are small, and without 
ornament. Halls and porticos have been erected, to 
which the citizens resort to converse together or 
transact business." On the south side of the city is 
the hippodromus, or course for foot and horse races 


• Pausan. lib. #. c, 14. p. 240. "Id. ibid. c. 14 et l.*> 
' Xeooph, Hist. Gnec. lib. 6. p. 608. Liv. lib. 34. e. 27. 
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and, at a little distance from that, the platanistas, or 
jdace of exercise for youth, shaded by beautiful plane 
trees, and inclosed by the Eurotas on one side, a small 
river which fall into it on the other, and a canal by 
which they communicate on the third. It is entered 
by two bridges, on one of which is the statue of Her- 
cules, or all-subduing Force ; and on the other that of 
Lycurgus, or all-regulating Law.'’ 

From this slight sketch we may judge of the sur- 
prise which must he felt by an admirer of the arts, 
who, invited to Lacedaemon by the fame its inha- 
bitants have acquired, should only find, instead of a 
magnificent city, some poor villages ; and instead of 
sumptuous houses, obscure cottages ; and instead ol 
impetuous and turbulent warriors, men of a peaceable 
disposition, and commonly wrapt in a coarse cloak. 
Hut how would his surprise increase, when Sparta, 
lietter known, should offer to his admiration one of 
the greatest of men, and one of the most noble of the 
u orks of man ; liVCurgus and his institutions ! 


raiisan. cap. 14. p, 242. Lucian, dc (ivinnas. t. ii. p. 919* 
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Of the Inhabitants of Laconia. 

The descendants of Hercules, supported by a body 
of Dorians, having possessed themselves of Laconia, 
resided there undistinguished from the ancient inha 
bitants of the country. A short time after, they 
imposed on them a tribute, and deprived them of a 
part of their rights. The cities which submitted to 
their will preserved their liberty : that of Helos re- 
sisted, but, being soon overcome, its inhabitants were 
reduced to a condition little differing from slavery.' 

Dissensions afterv\'urds took place among the 
Spartans, and the most powerful drove out the weaker 
party into the country or the neighbouring towns.* 
A distinction is still made between the Lacedasinonians 
of the capital and those of the province, and between 
bpth these and that prodigious number of slaves who 
are dispersed through the country. 

The former, who are often called Spartans, form 
that body of wapriors on whom depends the fate of 
Laconia. Their number, it is said, anciently amounted 
to ten thousand.* In the time of Xerxes it was eight 
thousand." The late wars have so reduced them that 

* Strab. lib. 8, p. S65. Phit. in Lyc. t. i. p. 40. • Isocr. 

Panathen. t. ii. p^„3T4, ^ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 9. I. ii. 

p. 329. " Herodot* lib. 7. cap. 234, 
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we now find very few ancient families at Sparta/ I 
have sometimes seen not less than four thousand 
persons in the iorum, among whom I could scarcely 
discover forty Spartans, even including the two kings, 
the ephori, and the senators/^’ 

The greater part of the new families are descended 
from Helots, who have been first aided with their 
liberty, and afterwards with the title of citizens. 
They are not called Spartans, but have various names 
according to the difference of the privileges they have 
obtained, all of which intimate ineir former condition/ 

Three great men, Callicratidas, Gylippus, and 
Ly Sander, born in this class,'' were educated with the 
cfiildren of Spartans, as are all the sons of the freed 
Helots but it was not till they had signalised them- 
selves by great services tiiat they were admitted u> all 
tile rights of citizens. 

Tlie title and privileges of a citizen were formerly 
rarelv granted, except to those who were born of 
parents both Spartans/ They are an indispensable 
qualification for the offices of magistracy, and the 
command of the army/ But a part of these privileges 
may be lost by a flagitious action. The government 
is in general watchful over the preservation of those 
w ho are invested with them, and particularly careful 

* Aristot. ibid. Plut. in Agid. t. i. p. 797- ^ Xenoph. Hist 

CfFXc. lib. 3. p. 494. * Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 34. Id. lib. 7. c. 58l. 

Hesych. in NgoJaju.. Poll. lib. 3. c. 8. § 83. * AElian. Var. 

Hist. lib. 1^. c. 43. Athen. lib. 6. c. 20. p. 271. Meurs. 
ikiscell. Lacon. lib. 2. c. 6. Crag, de Rep. Laced, lib. 1. c. 5. 
* Herodot. lib. 9. c. 33. Dioiiys. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom! lib. ‘L 
r. 17 t. i. p. 270. ** Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 230, 
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of the lives of the Spartans by birth. Laced®nion 
has been known, in order to recover some of them 
who were blocked up in an island by the Athenian 
fleet, to sue to Athens for a disgraceful peace, and 
sacrifice her navy to her rival.' But a small number 
of them are ever exposed to the dangers of war. In 
these latter times the kings Agesilaus and Agesipolis 
frequently had not more than thirty of that class of 
citizens with them in their expeditions.* 

Notwithstanding the loss of their ancient privi- 
leges, the cities of Laconia form a confederation, the 
object of which is to unite their forces in war, and to 
maintain their rights in time of peace. When the 
interests of the whole state are to be discussed, they 
send their deputies to the general assembly, which is 
always held at Sparta.® 'Fhere arc settled the con- 
tributions which each city shall pay, and the number 
of troops it shall furnish. 

The inhabitants of these cities do not receive the 
same education as those of the capital. Their 
manners are more rude,*’ and their courage less con- 
spicuous. Hence it is that the city of Sparta has 
obtained the same ascendance over the other cities of 
Laconia, as the city of Elis over those of the 
district of Elis,' and that of Thebes over those of 
Boeolia. This superiority excites their jealousy and 
hatred.** In one of the expeditions of Epaminondas, 

* Thucyd. lib. 4. cap. 15. et 19. ^ Xenoph. Hist. Gnec_ 

lib. 3. p. 496 ; lib. 6. p. 562. * Xenoph. Hist. Grsec. lib. 6. 

p. 579. ** Liv. liS. 34. cap. 27. ' Herodot. lib. 4. cap. 148. 

Thucyd. lib. 5. cap. 31. ^ Xenoph. Hist. Graec. lib. 3. p. 494. 
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several of them joined their forces to those of the 
Thebans.^ 

There are more domestic slaves at Laecdminon 
tlian in any other city of (Jreece.’" Th(;y serve their 
masters at table/‘ dress them and undress them,"* ** 
execute their orders, and preserve cleanlhiess in the 
house. In the army a great numbej* are employed 
to carry the baggage.^' As the Laced mmonian 
women must not labour, thoy etnplo) f anale servants 
to spin wool.'* 

The Helots have received their name from the 
city of Helos/ The}- must not be confounded, as 
they liave been by some authors," with the slaves 
[iroperly so called/ They rather occupy a middle 
stale between slaves and free citizens."' 

A particular kind of dress, a cap made of sKin, 
severe treatment, and sentences of deatli frecpiently 
jironounced against tPem on the slightest suspicions, 
incessantly remind them of their condition ;* but their 
servile situation is recompensed by real advantages. 
Like the vassals of Thessaly,^ they farm the lands of 
the Spartans ; and that they may be attached to the 
service of their masters by the allurement of gain, 
they are only required to pay a rent which has long 

* Xen.Hist.Grsec. lib.6.p.607 et 609. “ Thucyd. lib. 8. c. 40. 

** Grit, ap. Atben. lib. 11, cap. 3. p. 463. o Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. 
t. ii. p. 633. ^ Xenoph. Hist. Grsec. lib. 6. p. 586. ' Xenoph. 

de Rep. Laced, p. 675. ' Hellan. ap. Harpocr. in EiXcor. 

Pausan. lb. 3. c. 20. p. 261. * Isocr. in Archid. t. ii. p. 23. 

‘ Plat, in Alcib. 1. t. ii. p. 122. “ Poll. lib. 3. cap. 8. ^ 83. 

* Myron, ap. Athen. lib. 14. p. 657. ’ Said, et Harpocr. in 

rfsvL 
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been fixed, and is by no nieans corresponding to the pro- 
duce : and this rent it would be considered as disgrace- 
ful in any proprietor of land to attempt to increase.' 

Some of them e,rnploy themselves in the mecha- 
nical arts M'ith so much success, that the keys,* beds, 
tables, and chairs, that are made at Lacedajmon, art' 
every where in the greatest request.*’ The Helots 
likewise serve as sailors on board the fleet and in 
the army every oplites, or heavy-armed ^Idier, is 
accompanied by one or more of tlicm.** At the battle 
of Plataja every Spartan had seven of them to attend 
him.* 

In times of imminent danger they have been en- 
couraged to exert themselves by the hope of liberty,’ 
which numerous bodies of them have sometimes ob- 
tained for their services.® This benefit they can only 
receive from the state, because they belong more lt> 
that than the citizens whose lands they cultivate; and 
hence it is that the latter can neither give them their 
freedom, nor sell them into foreign countries.'* Their 
enfranchisement is performed by a public ceremony, 
in which they are led from one temple to another, 
crowned with flowers, and exposed to the sight of the 

• Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 54. Id. Apoplith. t. ii. p.!216. Id* 
Instit. Lacon. p. 289. Myron, ibid. * Aristoph. in Thesmopli- 
V. 430. Bisset. ibid. ^ Plui. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 45. * Xen. 

Hist. Graec. lib. 7. p. C15. “ Thucyd. lib. 4. cap. 8. 

* Herodot.,lib. 9. cap. 10 et 28. Pint, in Arist. t. i. p. 325. Id. 
de Midign. Herodot. t. ii. p. 871. ‘ Thucyd. lib. 4. cap, 26. 

Xenoph, Hist. Graec. lib. 6. p, 608. * Thucyd. lib. 5. cap. 34. 

Diod. Sic. lib. 12^ p. 124. Strab. lib. 8. p. 365. Pausan. 
lib. 3. can. 20. 
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people/ They are afterwards permitted to dress in 
what manner they please/ and by new services may 
be raised to the rank of citizens. 

From the time they were first subjected, these 
vassals, impatient of their servitude, had often endea- 
voured to break their yoke ; but when the Messenians, 
after having been conquered by the Laced asmonians, 
were reduced to the same disgraceful condition,' revolts 
became more frequent.*" Excepting a small number 
who remained faithful/ the rest, placed as it were in 
ambuscade, in the midst of the state, took advantage 
of its misfortunes to seize on an important post,* or to 
go over to the enemy. The government endeavoured 
to retain them in their duty by rewards, but more often 
by the most cruel severities. It is even said that, on 
a certain occasion, two thousand of them, who had 
given proofs of too much courage, suddenly dis- 
appeared, and that it was never known in what 
manner they perished,^' Other instances of barbarity,** 
no less execrable,^ are recorded, and have given oc- 
casion to the proverb, that, at Sparta the free man 
is the freest of all men, and the slave the greatest of 

i Thucyd. lib. 4. cap, SO, Pint, in Lycurg. t. i. p. 57. 
^ Thucyd. lib. 5. cap. 34, ^ Pausan. lib. 4. cap, 8. p. ^97 5 

cap. 23. p. 335, .^lian. Var. Hist. lib. 6. cap. 1. ® Aristot. dc 

Rep. lib. 2. cap. 10. t. ii. p. 333. Xenoph. Hist. Grsec. lib. 1. 
p. 435. " Hesych. in ® Thucyd. lib. i. cap, 101, 

Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 9. t. ii, p. 328. Plut. in Cym. t, i, 
p, 489. Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 14. p. 339. p Thucyd. lib. 4. 
cap, 80. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 117. Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 57. 
^ Myron, ap. Athen. lib. 14. p. 657. * See note XXVlII. at 

the end of the volume. 
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slaves.”' I have never witnessed these severities j I 
have only seen that the Spartans and the Helots, full 
of mutual distrust, observe each other with fear ; and 
that the former, to make themselves obeyed, have 
recourse to severities which circumstances seem to 
render necessary. For the Helots are extremely 
difficult to govern ; their number, their courage, and 
especially their riches, render them daring and inso- 
lent ;* and hence it is that intelligent authors are 
divided with respect to this species of slavery, which 
some condemn, and others approve.* 

Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. Bf. * Aristot. de Rep, lib. ii. 
cup. 8. t. ii. p. 318. ' Plat, dc Leg. lib. 6. t, ii, p. 776. 
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CHAPTER. XLIII. 


General Ideae on the Legislation of Lycurgus. 


I HAD been some days at Sparta, where my ap- 
pearance excited no surprise, the law which formerly 
rendered it difficult for strangers to enter the country 
being no longer enforced with the same ligour. I 
was introduced to the two princes then on the throne; 
these were Cleomenes, grandson of the king Cleom- 
brotus, who was killed at the battle of Leuctra, and 
Archidamns, the son of Agesilaus. Both were men 
of understanding : the former loved peace ; the latter 
breatiicil only war,' and enjoyed great credit and in- 
fluence. I likewise knew that Antalcidas, who, 
about thirty years l)eforc, had negotiated a treaty 
between Greece and Persia. But of all the Spartans, 
Damonax, at whose house I lodgei',' : ppeared to me 
the most communicative and intelligent. He had 
travelled in foreign countries, but was not the less' 
acquainted with his own. 

One day, when I overwhelmed him with questions, 
he said to me : To judge of our laws by our present 
manners, would be to judge of the be auty of an edifice 
by a heap of ruins. Let us then, replied I, place our- 
selves at that point of time when they flourished jn 
their full vigour ; do you think we shall thus be able 
to discover their true connection and spirit ; do you 
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imagine it can bo easy to justify the extraordinary and 
whimsical regulations they contain ? Reverence, replied 
he, the work of a genius, whose views, ever new and 
profound, only appear extravagant because those of 
other legislators are too timid and bounded. They 
were contented to adai)t their laws to the character of 
their people ; Lycurgus, by his, gave a new character 
to the nation for which he framed them. They have 
departed from Nature, while they believed themselves 
to approach her ; but he became more closely united 
to her the more he appeared to wander from her. 

A sound body and a free mind are all that Nature 
requires to render man happy in solitude. These 
therefore are the advantages m hich, according to Ly- 
curgus, ought to be made the foundation of our hap- 
piness. You already conceive why he has forbidden 
us to marry our daughters at a premature age ; why 
they are not brought up beneath the shade of their 
rustic roofs, but exposed to the burning rays of the 
sun, in the dust of the gymnasium, and habituated to 
the exercises of wrestling, running, and throwing the 
javelin and discus." As they were to give healthy 
' and vigorous citizens to the state, it was necessary 
' that they should acquire a sound and strong* constitu- 
tion, that they might transmit the same to* their 
children. 

You also conceive why our children at their birtli 
undergo a solemn examination, and are condemned to 
perish if they are found of a bad conformation of 

® Xenoph. <ie Rep. Lacsed. p. 675 et 676. Flut, in Lycurg. 
t. i. D. 47. Id. in Num. p. 77. 
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body/ Of what use, indeed, would they be to the 
state, or what comfort could tliey derive from life, if 
they only dragged on a painful and wearisome ex- 
istence ? 

From our most early infancy, an uninterrupted 
succession of labours and combats bestows on our 
bodies agility, suppleness, and strength ; and a strict 
regimen prevents or dispels the maladies to which we 
are liable. Ail artificial wants are here unknown, and 
the laws have been. careful to provide for all leal ones. 
Those objects of terror, hunger, lliirst, pain, and 
death, are viewed by us with an indifference which 
philosophy seeks to imitate in vain. The most rigid 
sects have never been able to manifest that contempt 
for pain with which it is treated even by cliildren at 
Sparta. 

But these men to whom Lycurgus has wished to 
restore the blessings of nature cannot, perhaps, be 
expected long to enjoy them ; they will approach and 
associate wdth each other; passions w'ill take birth, 
and the edifice of their happiness be overthrown in an 
instant. Here it is that we behold the triumph of 
genius. Lycurgus knew' that a violent passion sub- 
dues all the rest. He therefore will give us the love 
of our country,’' in all its energy, its plentitude, its 
transports, nay even its delirium. This love shall be 
so ardent and so imperious, that in it shall concentre 
all the interests and all the emotions of our hearts. 


' Plat, in Lycurg. p. 49. 


■ 1(1. ibid. t. i. [). 55. 
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Then shall there rcni »in iii the stale but one will, and, 
by consequence, one spirit; I’oi, in fact, wherever 
there is but one seutiinent, there is but one idea. 

Throiiglioul tlie re.‘>t of Greece,* the children of 
the tree iiiaii art' cotifided to the care of the man who 
is not, or desert es Jiol, to i)e free. But slaves and mer- 
cenaries may not aspire to educate Spartans. Our 
country herself takes upon her this important charge. 
She leaves us, dniing the first years of our infancy, in 
the hands of our parents ; but no sooner docs reason 
dawn, than she loudly asserti the lights she has ovc'i 
us. Until that moment her .sacied name had never been 
pronounced in our pic.-encc ■without the strongesl de- 
monstrations of love and respect ; and now her eye- 
seek us and follow us e very whcie. From her hand 
we receive our nourishment and clothing ; and by hoi 
injunctions is it that the magistrates, the aged men. 
and all the citizens, aie present at oui sports, discovei 
inquietude at our fault.-, endcavoni to develope some 
germ of virtue in our words or actions, and in fine 
teach us, b} their tender solicitude, that the state pos- 
sesses nothing it holds so precious as ourselves ; and 
that, now the children of our country, we are one day 
to become her consolation and her glory. 

How is it possible that attentions which descend 
on us from such an elevation should not make on oui 
souls profound and durable impressions ? How is it 
possible not to adore a constitution which, promoting 


• Xenoph. de ll«sp. Laced, p. 676. Plut. in Lycurg. p. .'>0. 
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our interests both by sovereign goodness and supreme 
power, so early gives us such an exalted idea of our- 
selves ? 

From this lively interest which our country takes 
in us, and from this tender affection which we be^n 
to conceive for her, naturally results, on her side, an 
extreme severity, and on ours an implicit submission. 
Lycurgus, nevertheless, not contented to confine him- 
self to the natural order of things, has raaile an obli- 
gation of our sentituentb. No where are the 'laws so 
imperious or so well observed, or the magistrates less 
indulgent or more respected. This happy harmony, 
absolutely necessary to retain in subjection men edu- 
cated in the contempt of death, is the fruit of that 
education which is no other than the apprenticeship 
of obedience, and, if I may venture the expression, 
the tactics of all the virtues. During that we learn, 
that without order there can be neither courage, 
hotiour, or liberty ; and that order cannot be main- 
tained, unless we are masters of our will. Hence so 
many lessons, examples, painful sacrifices, and minute 
♦observances, that all concur to i)rocure us this empire 
over ourselves, which is no leas difficult to preserve 
than to obtain. 

One of the principal magistrates keeps us con- 
tinually assembled under his eye. Should he be 
obliged to absent himself for a moment, any citizen 
may supply his place, and put himself at our he^.* 


* Xenoph. «le Rep, Laced, p. 678. 
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So essential is it foicibly to impress our imagination 
with a reverence for authority. 

Our duties increase with our years, and the nature 
of the instructions we receive is proportioned to the 
progress of our i eason ; while the rising passions are 
either repressed by tlie multiplicity of exercises, or 
ably directed towards objects useful to the state. 

At the time h hen these passions begin to display 
their violence, we never appear in public but in 
silence, with modesty in our countenances, our eyes 
cast down, and our hands concealed in our mantles 
in the attitude, in fine, and with the gravity of Egyp- 
tian piiests, and as if newly initiated in, and set apart 
for, the ministry of virtue. 

The love of their 'countiy must introduce a spiiit 
of union among the citizens, and the desire of pleasing 
and benefiting that country, the spirit of emulation. 
Here this union will not be disturbed by those storms 
which are elsewhere its destniction. Lycurgus has 
secured us from almost all the sources of jealousy, 
because he has rendered almost every thing common 
and equal among the Spartans. 

We are every day assembled at public repasts, at 
which decency and frugality preside. By this regula- 
tion both want and excess, and the vices which are 
the consequence of these, are banished from the 
houses of individuals.° 

I am permitted, when circumstances require, to 

* Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 679. * Id. ibid. p. 680. Flat in 

ijftmg t. i. p. 46. * 
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inaKe use of the slaves, carriages, horses, or whatever 
else appertains to another citizen and this species 
of community of goods is so general, that it in some 
measure extends to our wives and children.* Hence, 
if unfruitful bonds unite an old man to a young 
woman, the obligation prescribed to the former to 
choose a young man distinguished for the beauties of 
his person and the qualities of his mind, to introduce 
him to his bed, and adopt the fruits of this new 
union.^ Hence als'o, if an unmarried man wishes to 
have an offspring in whom he may survive, the per- 
mission granted him to borrow the wdfe of his friend, 
and to have by her children, which the husband brings 
up with his own, though they never share in the inheri- 
tance.* On the other side, if my son should dare to 
complain of having been insulted by any person, I 
should conclude him culpable, and should chastise 
him a second time, for having rebelled against that 
paternal authority which is divided among all the 
citizens.'* 

In depriving us of that property which produces 
so many divisions among men, Lycurgus was but the 
more attentive to favour emulation, which vvas become 
necessary to prevent the disgust which must ensue 
from too perfect an union, to fill ap that void which 
the exemption from domestic cases* had left in the 

* Xsiiifde Rgp. Laced, p-'esi. Aristot. de Rep. Ub. S. 5. 
t. ii. p. 317. * Plut. ibid. p. 50. Id. Instit. Lacon:t. iii p. ?St-. 

f Xen. de Rep. Laciwl. p. 676- Plut. in Lyc, t. i. p. 49, 0 3Len. 

de Rep. Laced, p. 676. "Plut. In-stit. Lacon. t. ji. p.937-; 
‘ Id. ibid. p. 239. 
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mind, to animate us during war and during peace, at 
fvery moment, and in every period of life. 

This desire of preference and superiority, which so 
early manifests itself in youth, is considered as the 
germ of a useful rivalry. Three officers, named by 
the magistrates, select three hundred young mCn dis- 
tinguished by their merit, form of them a separate 
class, and declare tlie motive of their choice to the 
public.'' From tliat instant those who have been ex- 
cluded, league against a promotion which seems to 
redound to their dishonour. Two bodies are then 
formed in the state, all the members of which, con- 
tinually employed in watching each other, give infor- 
mation to the magistrate of every fault of their advci- 
sarics, publicly engage in competitions of gonerou- 
and virtuous actions, and surpass thein.sclvcs, the om 
to attain to the distinguished rank to which their rivals 
have been raised, and the other to preserve the honours 
that have been conferred upon them. It is from u 
similar motive that they arc permitted to attack eaci 
other, and try their strength, almost whenever they 
meet. But these contests never have fatal conse- 
quences ; for, as soon as any signs of rage .appear in 
them, the meanest citizen may suspend them with a 
word ; and if, by dhance, his voice is not listened to, 
he may carry the parties before a tribunal, which, iu 
this instance, will puni&h anger as a disobedience to 
thd laws.' 

The institutes of I/ycurgus prepared us for a kind 


'' Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 679. 


Jld. ibid. p. 680. 
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of indifference for those goods, the acquisition of 
which posts us more anxiety than the possession can 
procure us pleasure. Our money is only of copper, 
the size and weight of which would betray the ava- 
ricious man w'ho should endeavour to conceal it from 
his slaves.® We consider gold and silver ‘as the 
poisons most to be dreaded in a state. If an indivi- 
dual should secrete them in his house, he could neither 
escape the continual re.searches of the public officer.s, 
nor the severity of the laws. We are neither ac- 
quainted with arts, commerce, now any of the other 
means employed to multiply the wants and unhappi- 
ness of a people. What use, in fact, could we make 
of riclies r Other legislators have endeavoured to 
increase their circulation, and philosophers to prevent 
their abuse. Lycurgus has rendered them ‘ useless 
us. We have cottages, clothing, and bread ; we 
have iron, and hands for the service of our country 
and our friends; and we have free and vigorous 
minds, incapable alike of supporting the tyranny of 
men, or that of our passions. These are our trea- 
sures. 

We consider the excessive love of glory as a 
weakness, and the inordinate desire of fame as a 
crime. We have no historian, no orator, no pane- 
gyrist Hor any of those monuments which only attest 
the vapity of a people. The nations we have con- 
quered will transmit our victories to posterity. We 
teach opr children to be as brave and virtuous ps their 

“ XeiJi^le Riep. Laced, p. 683. flat, in Lycurg. t. i. p. 44 . 
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lathers. The example of Leonidas, incessantly pre- 
sent to their memory, will excite them to emulation 
by day and night. You have only to ask them, and 
they will repeat to you, by rote, .the names of the 
three hundred Spartans who died with that hero at 
Thermopylae." 

We never can call by the name of grandeur, that 
independence of the laws which in other countries 
the principal citizens affect. Licentiousness, certain 
of impunity, appears to us a meanness, which at once 
renders contemptible both the individual who is guilty 
of it, and the state by which it is tolerated. We be- 
lieve that we are the equals of all other men, of what- 
ever country or rank they may be, not excepting the 
great king of Persia himself. Yet the tnoment that 
our laws speak, all our haughtiness bows itself down, 
and the most powerful of our citizens hastens to obey 
the voice of the magistrate with as much submission as 
the meanest.® Wefear’our laws alone, because, Lycur- 
gus having procured them to be approved by tlic 
oracle of Delphi, we have received them as the com- 
mands of the gods themselves;'’ and because, that 
wise lawgiver having adapted them to our real wants, 
they are the true foundation of our happiness. 

From this first sketch you will easily perceive 
that Lycurgus ought not to be considered as a simple 
legislator, but as a profound philosopher and an en- 
lightened reformer ; that his legislation is at once a 
system of morals and politics ; that his laws have a 

• fferodot, lib. 7^ c. *34. 

Id. ibid. 


* Xen. de Rep. I,aced. pi 683. 
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never ceasing influence on our manners and senti- 
ments ; and that, while other legislators have confined 
themselves to the prevention of evil, he has constrained 
us to effect positive good, and to be virtuous.'’ 

He was the first who had a just knowledge of the 
strength and weakness of man, which he has so em- 
ployed and adapted to the duties and wants of the citi- 
zen, that, among us the interests of individuals are 
always inseparable from those of the republic. Be 
not then surprised that one of the most inconsiderable 
states of Greece is become the most powerful.' Here 
every thing is em{)loyed so as to produce its effect. 
There is not the smallest degree of power which is 
not directed toward the general good, nor a single 
act of virtue which is lost to our country. 

The system of I..ycurgus could not but produce 
just and pacific men ; it is nevertheless a melancholy 
reflection, that unless they could be transported to 
some distant and inaccessible' island, they must at 
length be enslaved by the vices or the arms of the 
neighbouring nations. The legislator endeavoured to 
prevent both these evils. He did not permit foreign- 
ers to enter Laconia except on certain days,* nor the 
inhabitants to go out of it' but for very important 
reasons. The situation of the country was favourable 
to the enforcing of this law. Surrounded by seas and 

’ Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 686. ' Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 18. 

Xenoph. ibid. p. 675. Isocr. in Archid. t. ii. p. 53. * Aris- 

toph. in Av. v. 1014. Sehol. ejusd. in Pac. r. 622. Thucyd. 
lib. 1. c. 144} lib. 2. ,c. 39. Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 50. in 
Agid. p. 799. Id. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 238. Hears. Miscell. 
Lacon. lib. 2. c. 9. ' Plut. in Protag. t. i. p. 342.^ 
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UiOimtains, we have only some defiles to gu&fd, to 
stop con'uption on our frontiers. The prohibition of 
commerce and navigation was the consequence of this 
regulation," and from this prohibition resulted the 
inestimable advantage of having but a very few law's, 
sinoe it has been remarked that only one half the 
number is necessary to a city not engaged in com- 
merce.* 

It was still more difficult to conquer than to cor- 
rupt us. From the rising of the sun to his going 
down, from our earliest years to the close of life, we 
are continually under arms, continually prepared for 
the enemy, even observing a more exact discipline 
than if we were within sight of an invading army. 
On whichever side you turn your eyes, you will less 
imagine yourself in a city than in a camp you will 
see nothing but marches, evolutions, attacks, and bat- 
tles ; you will only hear the shouts of victory or the 
recital of great actions. These formidable prepara- 
tions are not only the recreations pf our leisure but 
our security, by spreading far and wide the terror and 
respect which constantly accompany the name of 
Lacedaemonian. 

Many of our laws are suited to inspire and en- 
courage this military spirit. While young, we every 
morning take the exercise of the chase;* and after- 
wards, as often as the duties we have to fulfil le^ye us 

' Pint. Tnstit. Lacon. t. il. p. 839, * Plat, de Rep. lib.U; 

t. ii. p. 842, f Plat, de Leg. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 666. Plut, in ty- 
vpurgi t. i. p. 64. Isoi^r. in Archid. t. ii. p. 53, * Isocr. Panath. 

t. ii. p. 891. 
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intervals of leisure.* Lycurgns has recommended 
to us this exercise, as the image of danger and of 
victory.;- 

While our youth are engaged with ardour in this 
sport, it is permitted them to range the country, and 
carry off' whatever they may find which suits their 
convenience.^ They are permitted the same in the 
city, and are esteemed to have committed no crime, 
but to be deserving of praise, if they are not detected ; 
but are blamed and punished if discovered. Tliis 
law, which appears to be borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians,* has brought much censure on Lycurgus.** It 
seems, in fact, as if its natural consequence must b(' 
to insi)ire our youth with an inclination to disordei- 
and robbery ; but it in reality only produces in them 
more address and activity, in the other citizens iiiorc 
vigilance, and in all a greater aptitude to foresee the 
designs of an enemy, to prepare snares for him, or to 
avoid those which he may prepare.* 

Before we conclude, let us recur to the principles 
from w'hich we set out. A healthy and vigorous 
body, and a mind free from anxiety and wants, con- 
stitute the natural happiness of men in solitude ; and 
the union and emulation of citizens, that which ought 
to be his object in society. If the law's of Lycurgus 
haye fulfilled the views of nature and society, we en- 

* Xenopli. de Rep. Laced, p. 680. " Isocr. Panath. t. ii. 

p. 9W, ‘Diod. Sic. lib. 1, p. 79. Aul. Gell, lib. il. c. 18. 
* fsper. Panath. 1. ii. p. 991. 'Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 677- 
Heracl. Pont, de Polit. in Antiq. Grace, v. vi, p. 9893. Pint, in 
Lycdtg; i. i. p, 61. id. Instit. Lacon. t. ii, p, 937. 
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joy the best of constitutions. But you will examine it 
in detail, and be able to judge whether in fact it 
ought to inspire us with pride. 

I then asked Dauionax how such a constitution 
could subsist; for, said I, since it is equally founded 
on the laws and on manners, the same punishment- 
ought to be indicted for offences against the one as 
for crimes against the other ; and would you condemn 
to death, like criminals, those citizens who have for- 
feited their honour ? 

We condemn them, replied he to a severer punish- 
ment ; we suffer them to live, and render them 
miserable. In corrupted states the man who disho- 
nours himself is every where blamed, and every 
where received / with us ignominy follows, and tor- 
ments him wherever he goes. We punish him both 
in himself and what is most dear to liim. His wife, 
condemned to waste her days in tears, is not allowed to 
appear in public ; and if he himself ventures abroad, 
he must, by the- negligence of his dress, confess his 
shame, and keep at a respectful distance from every 
citizen he meets. At our games, he is banished to a 
place where he is exposed to the view and contempt 
:©f the public. A thousand deaths are not to be com- 
pared to this punishment. 

Another difficulty, said I, likewise presents itself. 
I cannot but fear lest Lycurgus, by thus weakening 
your passions, and depriving you of all those objects 
■pf interest and ambition which set in motion' b^et' 


'Xen. lie Rep. Laced, p. 684. 
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iiatioos, should have left in your Tninds a vast vacuity. 
Whwt in fact can remain in them ? The ( nthusia^ m 
of vahmi’, jj^lied he ; the love of our countiy, earned 
even to fanaticism ; the sense of our liheity ; the de- 
licious piide which our virtues inspire ; and the esteem 
of a people of citizens soverdgnly estimable Can 
you iniaginr that, under the influence of emotions 
so lively, our minds can sink into inactivity iand 
torpor? 

I know not, replied I, wheilier a whole people are 
capable of sentiments so sublime, or whether they can 
be sustained at such an elevation. He answered : 
When it is wished to form the character of a nation, 
the beginning should be made by the principal 
citizens. When these are once put in motion, and 
their eftbrts directed toward great objects, they diaw 
after them the great body of the people, who die la- 
ther led by etamples than principles. A soldier who 
behaves cowardly when he follows a timid general, 
will perform prodigies when cominWided by a 
hero. 

But, added I, by banishing \ and the arts, 
j^ve you not deprived yourselvts ol the enjoyments 
they procure? We shall always hnd it diflicult to 
persuade ourselves that the best means to 'arrive at 
ia to proscribe pleasures. In fine, to judge 
tperit of yo«r laws, we ought to know whether, 
virtues, you at^ equally happy with 
Greeks. We hdliefe^ ourselves to' be much 
more soj replied he, and Biai persuasion is sufficient 
to fender' us' so in reality. 

VOL. fii. 
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Damonax, as he concluded, requested liae not 
to forget, that, according to our agreement our 
conversation liad only turned on the spirit of the 
laws of Lycurgus, and on the manners of the an- 
■cient .Spartans. 
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Note I. — Chap, xxvii,—- 6, 

On the Chord named Pro.dambammenon, 

I, HaV P chosen B for the first ilegree of this scale^ Jind not 
the proslambanoiwenos A, iis the writers posterior to the ti ate 
of these conversations have done. I'hc silence of Piaio^ 
totle, and Aristoxeiue, convinces me that^ in their tinnv, too 
proslainbanornenos \v:ir. not yet introduced into tlie uiusital 
system. 

Note ti, — Same Chap. — Page 11. 

On the Number of Tetraclwnh introduced into the Lyre. 

Akistoxen^us speaks of live tetruchord which formed in 
nis time the i^rand system of the Grc( \s. ii appears to me that 
this" system was not so extensive ru the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle j but as Aristoxenus was a sehebu- of Aristotle, 1 thought 
1 might venture to advance tluit this multi plication of tetra- 
chords began to be introduced in the time of the latter. 

Note hi. — Same Chap. — Page it;. 

On the l^umber of Notes or Characters emjdotjcd in ancient Music, 
M. Burette («) pretends that the anciejus had 16^20 notes 


(a) Mem. de I’Acad. i. v. p. 1S2. - 
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or signs to express musical sounds^ as well for the scale of 
voices as for that of instruments. He adds, that, after several 
years application, the performer could sing or solfa on all the 
tones, and in all the genera, accompanying the voice with the 
lyre. M. Rousseau (^) and M. Budos (c) have asserted the 
same thing after M. Burette. .■ 

The latter has not given us his calculation, but we may see 
in what manner he has deduced it. He begins from the time 
when there were fifteen modes. In each mode, each of the 
eighteen strings of the lyre had tw^o appropriate species of cha- 
racter, one for the voice, tlie other for the instrument, which 
made thirty-six notes for each mode : now there were fifteen 
modes; multiplying 36, therefore, by 15, \ve shall have 540. 
Each mode, accordingly as it was executed in one of the three 
genera, had dijferent notes: the number 540 then must be again 
multiplied by 3, which produces 1620. 

M. Burette did not recollect, that, iC a lyre of eighteen 
strings, eight of them were fixed, and consequently retained 
the same appropriate signs for whatever genaus tlic lyre was 
mounted. 

it appears to me, that the notes employed in the three geni^ra 
of'^ach mode amounted in all to 33 for the voice, and to the 
. same number for instruments, making a total of 66. Let us 
now multiply the number of notes by that of the modes, that is 
to sayi 66 by 15, and, instead of the 1620 notes which M. Bu- 
rette supposes, we shall have only 090; "495 ftjr vocal, and as 
many for instrumental music. . ^ ' 

Notwithstanding this reduction, we cannot but be astonish- 
ed, at first sight, at this great number of characters formerly 
employed in music, forgetting how very numerous they are even 
with ourselves, since our keys, our sharps, and flats, change the 
import of a note placed on each line, and at each interval. The 
Greeks had mf>re than we have, their scale required conse- 
quently rather more study than ours. But I am far from think- 
ing with M. Burette, that whole years were necessary to ren4ex’ 
it fainiliar. 

{ h) Diet, de Mus. af Art. Notes. (c) Mem, dc TAcad. t, xxi. p, 
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Note. |v.— S ame Chap. — Page 27. 

On the Doric and Phrygian Harmonics. 

' * 

Authors are not perfectly agreed respecting the character 
of the Phrygian liarmony. According* to Platp, it was more 
tranquil than the Doric/inspired moderation, and was suitable 
to devotion, (d) According to Aristotle, it was turbulent, ami 
fitted for enthusiasm, (e) He quotes tlie airs of Olympus, (/) 
which filled the soul 'wifii a divine fury. Yet Olympus had 
composed on thi.s‘ mode a Nomos for the sage Minerva, (g) 
Hyagnis, still more ancient than Olympus, and author of 
several sacred hymns, always employed in them the Phrygian 
harmony. (A) 

Note v. — Same Chap. — Page 28. 

Of the Character of Music in its Origin, 

Plutarch say.s i,hai. the musicians of las time made vain 
attcnipis to imitate the manner of Orpheu». The celebrated 
Tartini expresses himself in the same terms, when speaking of 
the old church hymns : Bisogna, gays he, cotfcssar certamente 
•esservent qualcheduna {Cantilena) taimente plena di gravitOf 
maesitiy e dokezza congiunta a somma simplivitil muskale, che noi 
modcrnl diirarcmmo fatica molt a per produrnr di eguali. (i)* 

Note VI. — Same Chap, — P act 35. 

On a singular Express tou of Pluto. 

^To justify this expression, we must recollect the extreme 
iioentiousness which prevailed in most of the Grecian republics 
• ih the days of Plato. After attacking institutions, to the objects 

I)e Rep. lib. 3. tom. ih page 399. (e) Icl. ibid. Ub. 8 t. ii. p. 459. 

(/) P. 4^5. (g) Plut. ds Mus. 1. ii. p. 1143. {h) Mem. de PAcad , 

dess Bell. Lettr, l. x. }>. 257. (i) Tartia. Traltat. di Mus. p. 144. ♦ It 

must be confessed, that there are some so full of gravity, majesty, and sweetness, 
conjoined with the most perfect musical simplicity, that to equal tlu ni would cer- 
' taiiily cost our modem composers prodigious Uib‘.»ur. 
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of which it was a stranger, it successively destroyed the most 
sacred ties which collect the body politic. The first encroach- 
ment was to introduce allerations in the hyninl consecrated to 
the worship of the god<, ami the next ste[> to sport wi til oaths 
rendered in tfieir prcser ct*. (A*) Some pidlosopher^) oViserving 
this general corruption, had the courajm^ to advance, tl\at, in a 
state governed still more by manners tiuin by laws, the smallest 
innovations are attendcid with draitrer, as they are soon likely 
in be followed by still greater. It was not music alone, there- 
fore^ which they wished U) secure frorp innovation ; the prohi- 
bition extended to the gaines, to public exhibitions, to gym- 
nastic exercises, (/y These ideas too were borrow^ed from the 
Egyptians. Thatjpeople, or rather those \vho goven ed them, 
jealous of maintaining their arOhority, could conceive no better 
method of repres&ing the restlessness of the minds of n>en, than 
to arrest them in their first attempts at novelty ; hence those 
laws which prohibited artists from in the least indulging tlu*!.’ 
genius and fancy, and obliging them serxu'lely to oo[>y tl*eir 
[iredeces-sors. 

Note vii. — Same Chap.— P aoe 38. 

On the effects of Music. 

The following is an observation of Tartmi ; (n) ** Music is. 
but the art of combining sounds j nothing now renun ns of it 
but its material parr, divested of all that spirit wUh whicl» it 
formerly was animated. By neglecting the rales which directed 
its operation to a single point, its object is now vague and ge- 
neral. If I experience iVoio it impre-ssions of joy or grief, they 
are wild and indcliaile 5 for the effect of the art is perfect only 
when it is specific and individual/* 

Note viii.. — Chap. xxxi. — Page 1,12. 

1 On the Commencement of the Cycle of Melon. 

The day on which Meton placed the summer solstice ct>r- 

0i) PitiL dc Leg. Ubi 3. t. 31 p. 701, (/)ld. de Rep. !ib. 4, *;• ii. p 4f4 

de Leg. lib. v . t 1i. p. 797. fm) Id. de Leg. lib. t. ii. p/056. («) Tar 

tini. Tratt. d: bins. p. 141 et 14.^. 
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responded fco the of June of our Julian year ^ and that on 
which he commenced his new cycle to the 16th of July, (o) 

The 19 solar years of Meton contain 6940 days. ( p) The 
10 lunar years, together with their 7 intercalary months^ form 
t2S5 lunations, which, at 30 days each, give 7050 days : they 
were, therefore, longer than the former by 110 days. To ren- 
der them equal, Meton reduced 110 of those lunations to ^29 
days each, which left 6940 days for the 19 lunar years, (<y) 

Note IX. — Same Chap. — Page 116. 

On the Length of the' Solar and Lunar Years, as determined by 

Melon. 

FivE-nineteenths of a day make 6 hours, 18 minutes, 56 
seconds, 50 thirds, &c. The solar year of Meton, therefore, 
contaiiK i] 365 days, 6 hours, 18^, 56'', (r) Our modern 

astrofioiners compute it to contain 365 days, 5 hours, 48', 43 or 
45". (.v) 4 he difference between our year and that of Melon' is 

therefore 30' and about 12". 

The synodical rcvtdution of the moon was performed, ac- 
cording to Meton, in 29 days, 12 hours, 45', 67"jr 26"^ &c. (/) 
)iy iiioderu observations, it is |!erformed in 29 days, 12 hours, 
4i\ H/' 10' ', &c. (a) The lunar year of Meton contained 354 
days, 9 hours, 11', 29' , 21", and was shorter than the solar 
year by 10 days, 21 hours, 7% 29'''. (x) 

Note x. — Same Chap. — Pagk 11';. 

On the Dials of f he Aneient::, 

We maj^ form some idea of these dials from the following 
example. Palladius Rutilius, who lived about the fifth cen- 

(p) See ScaUger, do Fmend. Temp, lib 2 . p. 77'. roUiV. do Tomp. t.i, 

, p, 63, et Var. Dissert, lib. 6 . r. 10. t. ill p. 131. lucckJ. Alrnag. t. i. p.24<?. 
Freret, Mem. de fAoad, des Bell. Eettr, Hist. t. xviii. }). 141. D^idwell, oic. 
(p) Censor, c. 18. ( 9 ) Gemin. ap. Petav. t. iii. p. S3. (r) Petav. de Dpet. 

Temp; t. i. p. 6 S. Bicciol. Almag. lib. 4. p, S 4 S. (s) De Laiande, Astrononi,. 
t. i. p. 65. Bailh Hist, de fAstron. Am;, p. 448* (0 Petav. de Doci/remp, 

t. i. p. 6 S. (u) De Laiandc, Astronom, t. ii, p. «9l . (r) Petav, do Dwf/ 

Temp, t* i. p, 6 S. 
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tury after Chi ist, and has left us a treatise on agriculture, has 
placed at the end of each month a table, in which is giveathe 
correspondence of the divisions of the day, with the different 
lengths of the shadow of the gnomon. (?/) It must be ob- 
served, first, that this correspondence is the same in the months 
equidistant from the solstice, in January and December, Fe- 
bruary ^ and November, &c.^ 2dly, that the length of the 
shadow is the same for the hours equidistant from.noon. The 
following is the table for January. 

Hours T. and XT. Feet 29. 

11. — X. — 19. 

HI. — IX. -- 15. 

IV. — VIIK — 1% 

V. — VII. -- lo. 

VI. ^ — 9. 

This dial seems to have been adapted to the climate ol 
Rome. The passages 1 have citecl in the text prove that 
similar ones were constructed for that of Athens. For further 
particulars, the reader may conlsult the Teamed authors who 
have written on the dials of the ancients, (z) 

Note xi.— Chap. XXXIIJ.— Page 139. 

, On the Fay ages of Plato to Sicily, 

Peato metde three voyages to Sicily, the first in the reign of 
Dionysius the elder, and the two others in that of the younger 
Dionysius, who ascended the throne in the year 367 before 
Christ. 

The first must be placed in the year 389 before that aera, 
since Plato, on the one hand, says that he was then forty years 
of age i (a) and there is other evidence to prove that he vras 
born in the year 429 before Christ. (6) 

The date of the two last voyages has bceh determined sblely 
from an erroneous calculation of Father Corsini, the only learned 
modern perhaps who has bestowed any attention<>n the subject. 

; (y) Pallacl. ad. Script. Rei. Rush t. P* («) Salmas, Eierclt, ip 

SoIU). t. i p. 6S2, Casalib. k Atheh. lib 6. c. io. et lib. 9, c. 17. Petav. A’^ar. 
Dissert, lib. 7. c. 8. t. iii. {a) Plat, Epist. t. zii. p. 524. , \(fi) Cprslhi, Dissert, 
de Natal. Die, Plat, in Symbol, Litter. voJ. vi, p. 97. 
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The following f^cts will serve to clear up tliis pohu of chro- 
nology. , ' 

Plato journeyed into Sicily with a design of eiiect,ing a re- 
conciliation between Dion and the king of Syracuse' He 
remained from twelve to hftcen months in that country; and^ 
on his rdiirn, fndifjg Dion at the Olympic games, informed 
him of the had success of his negotiation. Let us, therefore, 
determine the year in which tliese games were celebrated, and 
we shall have the date of the last voyage of Plato. We might 
perhaps hesitate between the games of the 304th, 305th, and 
506th Olympiads, that is, betiveen the years 364, 36*0, and 356 
before Christ j but ^;he following remark removes all diffi- 
culty. 

In the first months of Plato’s residence at Syracuse, there 
was a visible eclijjse of the sun. (c) After his interview with 
Dion, tlie latter determined to attempt an expedition into Sicily, 
and, whilst he was embarking his troops at Zacynthus, there 
haj)ptMied, in the midst of summer, a lunar eclipse, w hich terri- 
fied the soldiers, (d) The Olympic year in question, therefore, 
must have been, 1 st, preceded by a sedar eclipse, about u year 
before, and visible at. Syracuse 5 2 dly, it must have been followed 
one, two, or even three years after, by an eclipse of the moon 
happening in the hottest part of the summei', and visible at 
Zacynthus. Nov;, on the Vlth ot May, 36T b^bre Chiist, at 
four in the afternoon, tliere was an eclipse of the Sun, visible at 
Syracuse; and on the 9th of August 357 before Christ, aii 
eclipse of the moon, visible at Zacynthus hence it follows,- 
that the third voyage of Plato was in the spring of 361, and the 
expedition of Dion in the month of August, 357 } and as it ap- 
pears by the letters of Plato, (e) that only two or three years 
had elapsed between the end of his second voyage, and the be- 
ginning of the third, the second may he placed in the year 364 
before the Christian aera. 

I have been led to this conclusion by a table of eclipses, foi 
which I am indebted to M. de Lelande, and wdiich contains all 
the solar and lunar eclipses, the former as visible at Syracuse, 
the latter at Zacynthus, from the accession of the younger 
Bipiiysius to the throne, in the year 367, to the year 350 before 

(c) pint, ta D'ion, tom. i. p. 966, (d) Id. ibul p. 9tid. (u) Plat. t. iii, 

epist. 3. p. 317 ; epist. 7. p. 33H. 
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Ciuisfc. I'hc r ’’.der will perc^ve, that any oth<;»r Olympic yeai 
but that t>r 360 would be inadequate to the solution of the 
probleoK He will hence di.-cover likewise a chronological error 
of Father Cho pin i, vvhi. h wtoild readily he perpetuattxi under 
the saiH'tInn of his name, were not care taken to correct it. 

This learned author su}>po&cs, as i also do, that Plato gave 
an account of his last voyage to Dion at the Olym]dc games of 
the year 36*0 j hut he proceeds on a false supposition j for, by 
referring to the 9th of August of that year, tlie lunar eclipse, 
w hich happened in 357 he (i?tes for the year 360, and at an in- 
terval only of a. few (lavs, the. expedition of Dion and his Inter- 
view with Plato at the Olynipic games. (/) This is not the 
place here to refute the inferences he draws from the ernme- 
ous calculation which he has made, or which was made fur 
him, of this eclipse. Del us adhere to certain facts. 4 lie lu- 
nar eclipse of the 9th of August was unquestionaldy of the 
year 357 j the departure, therefore, of Dion for Stcih was i/i 
the numtii of August 357. liis meeting with Plato was at the 
last festival of Olympia ; Plato then, on his return from hi^ 
third voyage, attended at the Olympic games of the year 3(>0 
I could demonstrate (hat the eclipse justifies, on this occasion, 
the chronology of Diodorus Sicuius ;(gj hut it is time to cmi- 
chide this note. 


Note xn . — (Juap. xxxiv. — 


On the Names of the Mmes, . 

Erato Bignihes the annahle ; Uraniaj l/ie celestial ; Calliope 
may sig-nify f?/eg(7?/<.c language ; Euterpe, she who please th ; 
Thalia, lively jmj, and especially the festivity of banquets; Mel- 
pomcr.c, she. who clelighteih in singing ; Polymnia, mtdtipliciUj 
of songs ; Terpsichore, aAc who delighteth in the dance ^ CHo, 
glory. 


(f ) Coisin. Djssert. de Nut. Die,. Plat, in Symbol. Litter, voJ. Vi, p. :U4, 
(f) Biod. .Sh\ lib 16. pt 413. 
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'• NoTii xru.- — Same .Chap. — P age 171 . 

Oh the secret Outlets of the Cavern of 

A SHUET tifV5e -:i;r.pr t’ic jourr.L'y of Anac‘har.si:=^ to Lebivl^^ri, 

urie of llic Mttciid sit ; of iling Demetrias came to coasali tliat 

oracle. The pries'‘^ suspected hi;i intentions.. He we..^ st.cn to 

enter the cavern, but never to conie out of it. Some days after, 

his body was thrown out of the cave^ by an outlef different from 

that by which it was commonly entered, (h) 

* 

Note xiv^— Same Chap,-- Page iSl, 

* 

On the Circumference o f the Clti^ of Thebes. 

Is tlie poetical descri])tioa of the state of Greece^ by 
,r>H..tc,:irclius,(i) the circumference of Thebe.^? is said to be 
s'adia, or one lcafe;ue and something more than a half. In the 
prose description of the same author (page 14), \cq are told that 
it was 70 stadia, or two leagues and more than a half. 
suppostni to be an error. of the copyist in ilie latter text. It may 
be as reasonably snp[ioscd, that the author, in the first passage, 
speaks of the circondVience of the hover town, and that in the 
second he includes tlie citadel. 

Dicaaircluis is not sj»eaking of the Thebes destroyed by 
Alexander, the Thebes mentioned in this ’v\ ork. But as Pau- 
sjmia.s assures us,(/i:) that Cassander, when he rebuilt it, 
restored its anci^uit ivalls, it appears that tiie nneient and mo~ 
dern city were of the same circumfeience. 


Note xv. — Same Chap. — P age 189. 

On the Number of inhabitants at Thebes. 

We can only approach the number of inhabitants at Thebes 
by conjectural computation. When that city was taken by 


(7i) PauHivu. lib. 9. c. $ 9 , p. 79^. (0 Ap. (h oirmph. 

V, 94. el 0.-. (k) i;»b. 9 . r. 7, p. 7\>5, 
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Alexander, upwards oi* six thousand persons perished, ami 
more than thirty thousand were sold for shiv ei^. The priests, 
aiid those who were connected^, by the ties of hospitality or 
other means, with Alexander or his father rhilip, were spared. 
Many citizens, no doubt, tied. (/) From these data, therefore, 
We may presume, that , the number of inhahifa.nts in Tiiebo-, 
and jfs: district, miglit amount to fifty thousand of all a^e.'^ and 
.N- xes, without including slaves. The Baron de Sainte-Croix 
considers this ^timate as exaggerated. (m) 1 venture not to be 

of his opinion. 

Note XVI. — Cii vr. xxxv.-— P age ^204. 

On the Staie$ ivhich sent DeputU\^ to the Amphiciyomc CounciL 

Ancient authors differ respecting the states which sent de- 
puties to this council. .^Fischincs, w'hom I have cited at the. 
bottom of the page, and whose testimony is, at least for Ids 
time, j)referfible to any other, as he was himself a deputy, 
names the Thessalian^, tlie Bmotians, the Dorians, tlie lonians, 
the Perriuebians, the Maguesians, the I>ocrians, the Oeteans, 
tl^e Phthians, the Malians, and the Phocians. Copyists hav<' 
omitted the twelfth, which critics suppose to have becMi tlte 
Dolopians. 


XVII. — Same C ha]). — P age 
On f lic Height of Mount Olympus. 

Plutarch ( w) gives us an ancient inscription, by which it« 
appears that Xenagoras had found the height of Olympus to be 
10 stadia and 1 plethrum, wanting six feet. The plethram, ac- 
cording to Suidas, was the sixth part of a stadium, and conse- 
quently contained 15 toises, 4 feet, 6 inches. Deduct these 
4 feet 6 inches, and there remain 15 toises, which added to the 
945 given us by the 10 stadia, we have 960 toises, (2045 yards 

(i) Diod. Sic. lib’ 17. p. 497. Pkt in Alex. (, i. p. 670. iliiliarn lib. 1$. 
c. 7. . (iw) Exam. 0lrit. de I’Hist d'Alejt. p. 46. (w) Paul. t, i. p. ^63 
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English) for the height of Olympus. M. Bprnonllll, by his 
measurement, finds it to be 1017 toises(o) (or yards). 

Notii: xvji;. — Chap, xxxvr. — P age 247. 

//>(' Hurning Fourdain of Dodona. 

Ne arly the same account was given of the burning foun- 
tain situate at three leagues from Grenoble^ long considered as 
one of the seven wonders of Dauphinc. But the prodigy has 
vanished since the causes which produced it have been investi- 
gated. (/>) . • „ 

Nutf XIX. — C!hap. \x>;\ /j. — P age 
On Daedalus of Slcyon, 

'Ihii. ancient Writers often speak of Daedalus of Athens, 
to wliom they attribute the most important fii^coveries in arts 
and trades 5 the saw, the axe, the auger, isinglass, ship - 
nmsts, cSic. In Crete was shown a labyrinth of his construction ; 
in Sicily, a citadel and baths j large edifices in Sardinia, and 
every where a great number of statues.fi/^ Prior to Daidalus, 
it is added, statues had their eyes shut, tlieir arms closely ad- 
hering to the body, and their feet joined ; he opened their eye- 
lids, and dotaclu'd thtdr feet and hatufs.fr) ft was this D^da- 
lus, in fine, who contrived to give rnotioa n> v ooden figures by 
means of j:piieksiUer, or by secret internai spring9.(r) It must 
be observed, that he is styled a contemporary of Minos, aiui 
that most of the discoveries, the honour of which is given to 
him, are attributed by other writers to artists who lived long af- 
ter his time. 

By comparing tlie hints furnished by authors' and monu- 
ments, it appears to me that painting and sculpture did not 

(0) Iluffon. Epoq. de lA N;«fiuv, p. 303. (p) IVIcm. dt* f Acad, des Sc,i< 

oaces, AUU^e lii99, i>. 'J3. Hist. ( -lil. dcs, Fratiq, Sup< rst. t. i. p. 44. (g) Died. 

Sic, lib. 4 p* S3a. et276. PIjii, lib, 7, c. 56. p. 414. l^iiisnu, lii). 9. c. 40. 
p.,.793. , (r)Id. ibid. p. *270, J bcnii.sl. Oral, tO. [>. 316. Suid in Aa^^aA. 

{f) Plat, in Men. t ii. p. 97. Arist. de Anira. Jib, 1. c. 3. t. i. p. 622. Id. do 
Hep. lib, 1. c. 4. t. 1. p. 299, Scalig. Ajriimad, in Euseb. p,,45. 
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inake any progress among the Greeks^ before the two centuries, 
one of Vviiich preceded, and the other smpceeded, the fir-.t 
Olympia^b hxed at the >ear 776 before the Christian sera. M. 
^de la Nauze has drawn the sauie conclusion from his researches 
relative to painting (0 

I tlurefore thought that I might, with the greatest proba- 
bility, attribute the changes in the form ot the ancient statues* 
to this Dseclalua'of Sicyon, who is frequently mentioned by 
Pausania5,(a) arid who liT^l in the interval between the year 
TOO and the >edr 600 before Christ. Ttte following testimonies 
seem fa'iourable to this supposition. ^ 

Some^ sa)s Pausanias,(jc) gave,Daedalus for pupils X>1|Ki»nii$ 
and Seillus, whom Pliny(j/) places before the reign of Cyrus, 
and towiUils the 50th Olympiad, beginning in the year 680 be- 
fore Chrifrt, which would carry back the age of Dsedalus to 
about the year 610 before that sera. 

Aristotle, quoted by Pliny, (z) asserts that Euchir, a relation 
of Daedalus, was the first inventor of pstinting among the 
< I reeks. If thi^Euchir be the same who applied himself to plas- 
ticc, ac<jompanied Demaratiis of Coiinth into Italy, (a) this 
new sy^olw^nisiu will confirm the preceding date^ for Demara- 
tus was^mther of !rarquin, the elder, who ascended the throne 
about the 614 before Christ. 

Lastly, Atnenagora&,(6) after speaking of different artists of 
Corinth and Sicyon, who lived posterior to Hesiod and Homer, 
adds, After them appeared Dsedalus and Theodorus, who 
were of Miletus, the inventors of statuary and plastice.” 

1 do not deny the ex^iStence of a vdty ancient Dsedalus j I 
fiiJy say that the first improvement of sculpture should be 
.Ascribed to the Daedalus of Sicyon. 

Note xx Chap. a;3t*'«*^pAOE Sli. 

On the Ornaments of the Throne of Jupiter, 

It may be presumed that these tfii^ty-eqjen Bgures W^re in 
relievo, and placed on the traverses of' the thrOUq. 1%e sub- 

(0 Mem de lAcad. dcs Bell, hetitr* t aow, p. 1867, (u) d, e. 3. 

p. t6f. Id. hb. 10. 9. p. 819. » (®) Ub. 2. c. iS. p. 'lO) lib. 

96, c. 4 p. 7S4. (t)lib.r, p, 4ir« /(a)Flin. lib. SS. k 12. p. 710, 
(b) Ajpolog. p. t*8, 
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}evU represented on each bf the feet might hkewi‘*e be dif- 
ferently disposed from the idea 1 have adopted. The description 
of Ffiusanias is extremely concise and vague. By endeavouring 
to clear it up, we run the risk of confusing ourselves ; by ad-‘ 
hering to a litoral ti anslation, there is a danger of not being 
understood. 


Note xxi.^^ame Chap. — P aoe 511. 

On the Order of the Combats at the Olympic Games, 

This order varied from the frequent greater or less number 
of the combats, and the changes induced by motives of conve* 
nience. The order 1 have assigned hem is not conformable to 
the testimonits of Xenophon(c) and Pciusanias.(ci) But these 
authors, who do not perfectly agree between themselves, speak 
only of three or four combats • and have no light to direct 
us w^ilh respect to the dispo'^ilioii of others. In this state of 
nnccftdfnty, I thought it better to aim at perspicuity. I have 
first spoken of the different courses of men, horses, and ch iriots, 
and then of tiie combats which took ])lac‘e in a circumscribed 
place such as wrestling, boxings &c. This is nearly the 
arrangement proposed \ y Plato in his treatise on laws.(f) 

Note xxii. — S ame Chap. — Page 336, 

* Ort PolydahtUy, 

Paosanias and Suida3(/) make this uthleta to live in the 
time of Dan us Noth us king of Persia, about sixty years before 
^,the Olympic games, in which I suppo^'C that he piesented him- 
self to combat. But, on the otlur hand, the inhabitants of 
Pelleue affirmed that Polydamas wa» \ anquished at the Olym- 
pic games by one of their fellow citizens, named Promachus, 
who lived in the time of AJexander(g). This difficulty in 
chroubliOgy is of very little importance ; but I thought it pro- 
per to libentioh it, that it may not be urged against me. 

7. p. 63a. (4 Db. p. 396. ^ (e; lab, 8. t. ii. 

P- 833. ’(/)P«Jsan. lib. 6. c. 3. p. S^W, in DoAlrf. (gl Id. 

lib. r. c/nr. p. 395. 
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NoiE X CHAE. XXXlX.-^^pAGfi 35^2 

On the Restdence of Xenophon at Scillus, 

A SHORT time before the battle of Maiitinea, in the year 
363 before Christ, the Eleaus destroyed SciDus, and Xenophon 
retired to Corinth, (/i) uhere 1 place him in the ninth chapter of 
this work An ancient auth >r affirms that he there ended his 
c!ay8.(t) But according to Pausanias, his tomb was preserved in 
the district of Scillui^ ,(fc) and Plutarch assures us, that, in this 
retreat, Xenophon tomposc 1 liis histoiy,(0 whicli comes down 
to the year 3^7 before Christ.(m) We may therefore suppose* 
that, after Wving resided some time at Corinth, he returned to 
Scillus, where he passed the latter years of hi' hfe 

JNo'iE XXIV. — Chap, xl — Page 377. 

>« the thee Elegies relative to the ff'ars of the Mesuniam, 

Pausamas (n) has uiven a long account of these wars, fioiu 
M^ron of Prieue, wlio urote in pro&e, and Rhiarius of Crete, 
who compofejtd in >er! 3 e.(o) Following the example of the lat- 
ter, I have adopted a kind of style that approaches to poetry j 
but hi^tead of making* nith Rhianus a sort of poem, of which 
Afj lorn* nes(p) was the h< ro, I have preferred the form of an 
elegy— n .unn \^hir h re'pnred not the display of some great ac- 
tion as tna. of the tpopona does, and which the inos< ancient 
authors often chohL to record the calaojiities of natiom- tt w&s 
trms that Tyrtdeus in his elegies described, in part, the wars of 
the Lacedaemonians and Messenians , (q) Callinus, those 

'which in his time distressed Idniaj(r) and Mitnneriuus, the ^ 
battle which the people of Srayrml^^ought agmnsl Gy^l, kiug 
ofLydia.(s) 


(4) Diogen. Laert. lib. 2* i (%) Deitfetr. Magn. ap. Diog, laert. ibid. 

$ ii6. (k) Pau*an, lib. 5. p. 369* (1) de libal. t li. p. 60S* (m) Xen. 

Hbt GroBC. lib. 6, p. 601. Diod. Sic. libf ^6. p, 418. Hb. 4« 

(#) Id ibid. c. 6. pr*«93. (p) Id. ibid* t’iOl) Id. ibid. p. f94 j p* 812 ; 

c. 14* p. 313 ; c. JlS* p* 315. * (r) Mem* dc I’ Acad, dcs Bed/U^tres, t. vd * 

p.86S, (0P^i|ph.Ub.9.c.tW*p.76^^ 
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J liave therefon; supposed that the Messcriians, sheltered in 
the retreats of Libya> and recalling to memory the disasters of 
their country, liad composed three elegies on the three wars which 
had laid it waste* T have related the principal facts as accu- 
rately as possible 5 but I have ventured to interweave in the 
narrative some lictions for which 1 request indulgence. 


Notk XXV,— -Chaptek XL. — Page 396. 

On the Foundation of Messmain Italy. 

Pausanias tells us, that after taking of Eira, that is, 
about the year 668 befove Christ, the Messenians, under tiie 
cpnduct of Gorgus, son of Aristomeues, went into Italy, and 
jiuncd their arms with those of Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegiunj, 
drove out the inhabitants, and gave to tliat city the name of 
Messena (at present Messina) (t) 

This account is directly contrary both to that of Herodotus 
and that of Thucydides. According to the former, Bariu;^ son 
of Hystaspes, having subdued Ionia, which had revolted against 
him, the people of Samos, and some of the inhabitants of Mi- 
letus, retired to Sicily, where, by the advice of Anaxilas, ty- 
rant of Rhegium, they seized on the city of Zahcle.(w) The 
date of this event is toward the year 495 before Christ, and pos- 
terior, by about 173 years to the time at which Pausanias places 
the reign of Anaxilas, and the change of the name of Zancle 
into that of Messena. 

Thucydides relates, that a body of Samians and other loni- 
ans, driven from their country by the Medes, seized on Zancle 
in Sicily. He adds, that not long after, Anaxilas, tyrant of 
Rhegium, made himself master of this city, and gave it the 
name of Messena, because he was himself originally from Mes- 
sena* (^t) 

Father Corsini, who had at first suspected that there might 
have been two princes of the name of Anaxilas, (y) has ackrtow- 

(t) Paiisa^n. Ubi\4. cap. 23, p. 3.>6. (u) Herod, lil). 6. cap. 22 et 

(jv) Thucyd; lib. 6, c. 4. et 5. (y) Oorsiii. Fast. Attic, 1 iii. p. 140. 
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leilgc < 1 , on further examination, that Pans^inias has mistaken the 
time (z) It is manifest, indeed, from vicious circumstances, 
that Anuxilas reigned at the time of the hattle of Marathon, or 
aiumt the year 490 before Christ. I shall only add two obsei- 
\atioiis to those of Father Corsini/ 

1 st, Before tliis battle there had been a revolt in Mcsscuia, 
which, in part, prevented the Lacedaemoniatts from being pre- 
sent at the battle. It succeeded no better than the forniei 
had done, and it was then,* po doubt, that tije Messenians, after 
their defeat, took refuge with Anaxilas of Rhegium, whom 
they induced to seize on the city Zande, whidi afterward 
bdre the name of MesSena. 

. ^dly, If it were true, as Pausanias affirms. Unit this city had 
changed its name, immediately after the second war of Me«?- 
senia, it would follow that the ancient coins on which we read 
Danclc, must be anterior to the year dO'S Ijcforo Clirist, whicli 
their fabric ill not permit us to suppose. 


Non: XXVI. — Chap. XL i. — P age 424. 

On the Number of the Tribes of Sj^aita, 

In almost all the great cities of Greece, the citizens were di- 
vided into tribes. ^t Athens, there were ten tribes. C'ragiun 

supposes l.«acedteinon to have contained six, \iz. those of 
the Heraclidse, the ^ygida?, the LimtiatSB, the Cynosuraeans, the 
Messoatse, and the Pitanatae. The «s 5 cistence of the first of 
these is not proi ed by any express testimony } Cragius has only 
founded it on ^ cry feeble conjectures, and I have therefore re- 
jected it. 

The five other tribes are expressly mentioned in ac|thors> ot 
on ancient monuments j tliat of the j5igid®, in IJerodotias , 
those of the Cynosurseans and Pitanatie, in Hcbychiue 5 (d) that 
of the Mesfeonattc. in Stephen of Byzantium 5 (e) and lastly, 
that of ihe Limnataj, in an inscription which the Abbe 
Fourmont dibcoiered among the ruins of Sparta. (/) Pausaniuto 

(t) Corbiu. Fast Attic p 15$. (a) Plat.de Leg. lib. 3. lom. ii. p. 69B 

(b) De Hep. Laced, lib. 1. c..6. (r) Lib. 4. c. 149. (d) In Kuvep, et in 

(e) In MiVar. (/) Inscript. Fourmont. in Bibliotli. Bcj,. Fran. 
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mentions four of these tribes, when he tells us that at the cele- 
bration of a sacrifice which had been offered to Diana, from the 
earliest times, a dispute arose between the Limnata*, the (.yno- 
huraians, thf' and th(‘PitanataD.(g) 

It may be here asked, whether, because we find no mention 
of more than these five tribes, it fdllows that they should there- 
fore be confined to that number ? I answer, that we have very 
strong presumptive reasons why they, should not be increased* 
We have see n above, that there Were at Athens several bodies, 
consisting each of tea magistrates chosen from the ten tribes. 
In the same manner, we find at Sparta several magistracies, 
exercised each by five public office j as that of the Ephori, 
that of the Bidijei,(/i) and that of the Agfdhoergl , (i) and we 
have reason to believe that each tribe furnished one of these 
officers. 


Note xxvii. — Same Chap.— P\oe 424. 

On ihti Plan oj Lacedcamon. 

1 HAVE ventured, after the feeble lights which have besn 
transmitted to u-i by ancient authors, to present the reader 
with fttinie general ideas on the tc]?J)ography of Lacedaemon. 

According to Thucydides this city did not form one continued 
whole, like that of Athens, l^ut was divided into towns or ham- 
lets, as were th§ ancient cities of Gre<jce fhj 

Rightly to understand this passage wc must recollect that 
the earliest inliabitants of Greece first settled in towns without 
walls, and that, in the sequel, they unitod fi number of these 
towns by one common enqjosure. Of thi>^ we have numerous 
examples. Tegea was composed of nine such hamlets, (1) Man- 
tincapf four or fivc,(w?^ Patrae of seven, Dyine of eight, (n) &c. 

The inhabitants of these towns, when thus united, did not 

. (ii) Paustij*. lib. 3. c. 16. p. 249. (K) Id ibid, c 11. p S31. (j) He- 
rod. lib. 1. Ccip..67. (fc) ThuCyd.Iib l. c. 10. < 1) Paaaaii fib. 8, c. 46, 

-p* 692, (wjr} \cn. Hist. CTriPd. lib. ■». p. 563. Ephor, ap, Harpocr. in 
, piod. f'ic . lib. 16. p. 331. ( #0 Strab, lib. 8. p. 337, 
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intermingle with ^acii other j they dwelt la 
and formed different tribes ; in consequence of which the same 
naa\e signified the tribe and the quarter th jWhich it was situ- 
ate. My proofs for Lacedaemon in particular are as follow : 

Cynosura, says Hesychiua^ is a tribe of Laconia^ (o) it is a 
place in Laconia, says the Scholiast on Callimachus. (p) Ac- 
cording to Suidas, Messoawas a place s (9) according to Stephen 
of Byzantium, it was a place and a tribe of Laconia.(r) Ac- 
cording to Strabo, (j) whose text has been happily restorM by 
Salmasius.(0 Messoa made part of Lacedaemon j and lastly^ 
Pitane is sometimes called a tribe(u) and sometimes a: 
town. 

We now easily understand why Some writers say that 
the poet Aleman was of Messoa, and others, that he was of 
Lacedasmon j (y) we also, conceive why a Spartan named Thra- 
sybulus, having been killed in a battle, Plutarch does not say 
that he was brought home on his buckler to liaceclfemon, but 
to Pitane, fzj because he was of that borough, and was there to 
be buried. 

We have seen, in a preceding note, that the Spartans were 
divided into tribes \ their capital must then have been com- 
posed of five hamlets I it therefore only remains for me to jus- 
tify the position I have assigned to each in my plan. 

1st, HaMlet and Trib^*ok TiitiliiHKAT.® . Their name 
was derived from the Greek word which signifies a lake 

or marsh. According to Strabo . of Sparta was 

called the marshes, because that been a 

morass.(<i) But the suburb of Sjparta liidst h4ve been to the 
northward of the city, because travellers most fr<*quently 
watered it on that side. 

' VI' ’ 

^dly, Hamlet and Tribe of ;tjse CtiiOsURv®Aif«., The 
word Cynosura signifies the* mil of a dog. It was a name 
usually given to promontories or mountains which bad that 


( 0 ) Hesycl). in Kuwe. (p) Hymn, in Dian. v. 94. ,( 9 ) Suid in Mefl-ir. 

(v ) Stepb. in Mtatr. (s) Sirab. Ub. 8. p, 364. . Cawub. ibid. ■ (t} In Plini- 
an. Ex.€rcit. p 825. (u) Heiych. in p#w. ' (i) Schoi. Tliucyd. lib. 1. c. 20 . 

fy) Salraas. ibid. Mciifs. Mi.scell. Lacon. lib* 4 . c. 17. (a) Pint. Ai>ophfh- 

Ltux)n. tom. u. p. 235. (a) Strab. lib, 8 . p. 263. 
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form, A brancli of Mount Taygetus> of this figure, extended 
to Sparta/' and we have shown that there was in Laconia 
a place called Gyndsura. We are therefore authorized to con- 
jecture that the hamlet which bore this name was near that 
branch of Mount Taygetus. 

3dly^ Hamlet and Tribe of the Pitanatje. Pausanias^ 
leaving the forum, takes his way toward the west; passes 
before the theatre, and afterward comes to the hall in which 
the Crotani, who made a part of the Pitanatae, assembled. (6) 
This hamlet must then be placed in front of the theatre, 
the position of which is known, since the vestiges of it 
Still remain. This is confirmed by a passage in Hesychius, 
and another in Herodotus, which show that the theatre was in 
the hamlet of the Pitanatse. (c) 

4thly, Hamlet and Tribe op the Messo4.tje. From the 
hamlet of the Pitanatae, Pausanias proceeds to the Plata- 
nistas, (d) which w^as in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Therapne. Near the Platanistas he finds the tomb of the poet 
Aleman, (e) who being of Messoa, must have been tWe 
buried. 

5thly, Hamlet ani> Tribe or the Pausanias 

next conducts us to the town or hamlet of the Limnatae, (/) 
which we have placed in the northern part of the city. 
On his way he finds the tomb of ^geus, (g) who gave 
his name to the tribe of thd .^Egidce. (Ji) ^ 

I have not surrounded these hamlets with an enclosure, 
because, in the times of wmbn 1 treat, S^ ar'a had no walls. 

The temples and other public edifices have been placed 
nearly in the positions assigned to them by Pausanias. In this 
particular a rigorous precision cannot be expected j the 
principal object was to give a general idea of this celebrate# 
city. 

4 

(6) Paiisan. lib. 3. c. 34, p. 240. (o) Herodot. lib. 6. c, 67. Hesych. 

in IliTavaT, ('d^ Pausan, ibid. p. 242. (e)ld. ibid. c. 15. p. 244. 
(f) Id. ibid, c/16, p. 248. (g) Id. ibid. c. 15. p 245. (h) Herodot* 

Jib. 4, c. 149. ' 
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Note xxvitt. — Chai*. xlh.-^Pagk 433. 

On the Manner in which the Spartans Irmied the Helots, 

The Lacedaemonians, alarmed at the loss of Pylos, which 
had been taken from them by the Athenians, resolved to 
send fresh troops to Brasidas, who was then in Thrace. 
F 6 i^ this they had two motives 5 the first to continue to make a 
diversion whicb might draw the arms of Athens into distant 
countries, and the otlier to enlist, and send away for Thrac^, a 
body of thoise Helots whose youth and valour incessantly 
inspired them with well-founded fears. Liberty was therefore 
promised to those among them who should be found most 
to have distinguished themselves in the preceding wars. A 
great number claimed the proffered rew^ard, and two thousand 
were chosen from among them, with whom the state kept 
its word. They were crowmed with flowers, and conducted in 
solemn procession to the temples, which was the princijial 
ceremony of enfranchisement. A short time after, says 'Phucy- 
dides, they ali disappeared, and no person ever knew in 
what manner they were thus, to a man, destroyed, (i) 
Plutarch, who has copied 1 hucydides^ remarks also that it was 
not known at the time, nor has ever yet been discovered, 
by what kind of death these two tbqusand men perished, (k) 

Laistly, l>iodarus Siculus ass^|||;;ihat their masters received 
orders to put them to death v^^ttiin their houses. (/) But 
how could he be informed of a circumstance with which 
such an historian as Thucydides, whp lived at the time when 
this barbarous massacre was perpetrated, w as unacquainted ? 

Whatever the truth may be, wc have here two facts which 
ought carefully to be distinguished, because they originate 
from two different causes 5 the one the enfranchisement of two 
thousand Helots, and the other the death of these Helots. 
Liberty was certainly granted them by order of the senate and 
the people 5 but it is also certain that they were not put to 
death by a decree enacted by the supreme power. No nation 


Thuevd. Ub. 4. c. 80. ' ^ PIul. inLyc. t. i. p. 56. m JDiod. 1^ 
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would have sanctioned so black an act of perfidy ; and, in this 
jiarticular case, it is manifest that the assembly of the Spartans 
only emancipated these Helots to arm and send them into 
Tiirace. The ephori, about the same time, sent away a 
thousand other Helots to the army of Brasidas.(m) As these 
detachments sometimes left Sparta in the night, (a) the people 
might suppose that the two thousand men, who had been 
freed from servitude, had been sent to their place of desti- 
nation ; and when they discovered their mistake, it might 
be .easy to persuade them that the magistrates, being in 
possession of proofs that they had conspired against the state, 
had privately put them, to death, or had contented themBelves 
with banishing them from the territories of the republic. It 
is impossible that we should now .jc able satisfactorily to 
elucidate a fact, which, in the time of Thucydides, was 
enveloped with obscurity 5 it is sufficient that 1 have shown 
that this crime ought not to be imputed to the nation, but 
rather to the false jiolicy of the ephori then in office, who, 
possessing more power and less virtue than their predecessors, 
no doubt pretended that every thing is lawful when the safety 
of the state is in question j for it must be observed, that 
the principles of justice and morality were then beginning to 
be corrupted. 

Other cruelties exercised by the Lacedaemonians on the 
Helots are also related.. An author, named Myron, affirms 
that, incessantly to remind them they were slaves, they an- 
nually received a nuinber^tif 'stripes with a whip, (o) Now 
there were perhaps a hundred thousand Hcbits in Laconia and 
Messenia ; let any one, therefore, reflect for a moment on the 
absurdity of this project, and the difficulty of executing it, and 
then say what credit is to be given to this tale.* The same 
author adds, that a punishment was inflicted on those masters 
who did not mutilate such of their Helots as were born with a 
strong constitution of body.(p) But can we believe that all 
those Helots who v/ere enrolled as soliliers, and served with so 
much distinction in the army, were maimed and cripples? 

It happens but too often that we judge of the manners of a 


(m) DiocL Sic. lib. 12. p. 117. (n) Herodot. lib. 9. c. 10. ( 0 ) Mvr 

ap) Atliett, lib. 14. p, 6b7. (p) Id. ibid. Spanb, in Aristovib. Flui, 
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people; from, particular exiiro pies which have made impression 
on a traveller^ or been related to an historian. When Plutarch 
tells us that the Spartans, to inspire their children with an 
aversion for drunkenness, brought before them a Helot who 
had been deprived of his reason by wine j (9) I cannot but 
doubt that he has taken a particular case for a general rule ; or 
at least that he has, on this occasion, confounded the Helots 
with the domestic slaves,, the condition of whom was very 
inferior to that of the former. But I give entire credit to 
Plutarch, when he assures us that the Helots were forbidden 
to sing the poetry of Aleman and Terpander, (r) because this 
poetry inspiring the love of glory and liberty, it was the part 
of sound policy to forbid its recital to men whose courage 
there was so much reason to fear. 


(* 9 ) Plat, in Lycurg. t. i. p. 5#". Id. Xottit. Lacon, t. ii. p. 259. (r) Pint 

ibid. 
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